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The President's Message 


WE HAVE A PLEASANT tradition of pretence that at Midnight on 
31st December a curtain falls on a year's activities and rises at once 
to reveal a new series of scenes in a year of changed circumstances. Yet 
we all know that history is not a series of unconnected events. There is 
continual progression and time has no curtain, it rolls along like the 
waves on the sea shore, each one overspilling another. Changes there 
will be, however. Ideas only planned or barely initiated in the past will 
come to fruition and others will be conceived that in time will influence | 
those who follow us. 

1958 will probably bring rather more than its fair share of upheavals 
in the public lives of librarians. In their New Year Messages my pre- 
decessors in office have mentioned the developments that have been under 
consideration in the examination syllabus and in the branch and sectional 
organisation of our parent body, the Library Association, and it is very 
likely that these will bear fruit very soon. The Government has recently 
launched its plans for the reform of local government areas, powers and 
finance which will affect every librarian in his capacity as citizen, and 
will have even greater repercussions on those'who are local authority 
employees. 'The latter also eagerly await the pronouncements of the 
Roberts Committee with the hope that it will seize this opportunity to 
make the bold recommendations necessary to straighten out the tangled 
chaos of the public library system, and produce a fully integrated pattern 
that is truly national in its scope and in its service. 

These matters will affect each one of you, and it will be my proud 
duty to lead your Council in its vigilance in these and many other matters 
on your behalf. Do not forget that we are your elected Council, and are 
always ready to listen to your opinions and to consider your, suggestions 
through your Divisions, the columns of the Assistant Librarian, or by 
way of your Honorary Officers. I consider it part of my job as President 
'to be at the disposal of anyone who wishes to approach me, and I hope 
to have the opportunity to meet many of you personally in the Divisions 
during the year. 

The Council is no caucus of time-servers, but is continually invigor- ` 
ated by energetic newcomers taking the place of those who have played 
their splendid parts and passed on. Those who give their.services so 
freely as Officers or members of the Council and of the Divisional 
Committees deserve your interest and support, for without it the Associa- 
tion cannot prosper. I appeal to you all to give that aid by offering your 
own services to Committees, by attending and speaking at meetings and 
by supporting Divisional activities. Do not be afraid that the Association 
is run by “big names" from big systems. It is perhaps significant that I 
am the first President for many years to work in a small-medium sized 
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library system, most of the officers are from similar services and both 
the Honorary Secretary and the Honorary Treasurer for 1958 are pro- 
ducts of Sussex—one of our smallest Divisions, yet lively as the best. 

Last year we had a memorable conference at Winchester, and I 
believe that the one in Liverpool will be equally successful. Its theme is 
the impact of libraries on society. My own long held belief is that our 
biggest impact as librarians can only be made if we all have a strong 
bond of professional solidarity, and are imbued with a strong sense of 
service to the community in general and our own readers in particular. 
One of the main purposes of our Associatior. is the education, in the 
widest sense, of the younger librarian to thet end. May we all be filled 
with iust a little more of that responsibility in 1958. I am sure that we 
shall then feel it will be a happy New Year and ultimately a prosperous 
one too. 

Thank you for the honour you have conferred on me this year. My 
ambition is to deserve it, my resolve to try. Best wishes to you all. 


O. S. TOMLINSON, Finchley Public Libraries. 
Election of A.A.L. National Councillors for 1958 


GENERAL CATEGORY. CANDIDATES UNDER 30 

No. of YEARS OLD. - 
Elected. Votes No. of 
W. Howard Phillips 1356 Elected, Votes 
E. F. Ferry 1140 G.E. Smith 1304 
Miss L. E. Green 1083 D. E. Davinson 1150 
A. C. Jones | 995 D. J. Bryant 1123 
G. Thompson . 895 
Miss G. E. C. Edwards 676 Not Elected. 

' Mrs. M. M. Hevey 1039 
DUE Ба, A. W. Ball 942 
H. R. Klieneberger 871 ҹу Davies 757 
А. G. S. Епѕег BAI —— UA 
e y od Ue Voting papers issued 7200 
H. Smith 674: Voting papers returned 2487 
R, M. Lyle 657 Invalid 73 
: cdm 4 250 Valid -papers counted 2414 
L. E. Taylor - 406 | 
S. M. Jarvis 390 


(Signed) О. S. Томілмѕом (Presiding Officer, W. G. SMTH, R. J. 
ENSING, K. THIMBLEBY, S. І. Davis, M. Wuirron, M. J. BLAKE, 
N, SUTHERS, R. SURRIDGE. 
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What does a Chief Librarian do ? 
F. A. Sharr 


What's wrong with librarianship? “Simply this,” says Mr. Braine, 
“not enough librarians read. Too many librarians in high places are 

administrators first and bookmen a long way after.” 
—Liaison, April 1957. 


This, of course, has often been said before; indeed the subject is 
almost trite. But I do not recall any recent statement of the other point 
of view. As I have been faced with this choice as a practical and 
personal problem for the last ten years and have reached the opposite 
conclusion perhaps I may put the administrator’s point of view. 

The basic skill of a librarian is to help a reader find the book ог 
the information which he needs, just as the basic skill of a doctor is to 
help a patient get and keep well, The doctor must know medicine and 
understand people. The librarian must know books and bibliography 
and understand people. The two professions are really very similar, 
except in financial rewards. 

But the job of anyone at the head of a library is quite different. 
His first and overwhelmingly most important responsibility is to get 
money. If he fails in that, his library cannot prosper, his colleagues will 
be frustrated by lack of books and equipment, they may be badly paid, 
the place will be unkempt and have an air of lassitude. They will 
become dispirited, lose confidence in themselves and their work and the 
public wil quickly sense a feeling of failure. Failure breeds failure. 
Once a library has started to go down hill it becomes progressively more 
difficult to get the money to put things right, or to persuade the staff 
to make the extra effort to do so. 

No! His job is not to be a librarian, but to run a library. If he 
does not do his job properly, his colleagues who are the’ real librarians 
cannot do theirs. 

This is true regardless of the size of the library. In a very small 
library the head may have to select books, do the cataloguing, issue books 
and advise readers, but this means that he is doing two separate jobs, 
one administration and the other librarianship. In a small show people 
have to double jobs, but it is important to realise that they are doubling 
different jobs. 

As the size of the library grows, the work, both professional and 
administrative increases, more staff are appointed, and the responsibilities 
of each becomes more specialized. Separate functions are allocated to 
separate people:  Accessions Librarian, Chief Cataloguer, Lending 
Librarian, Reference Librarian—~and Administrator. 

Administration is the direction of an organised enterprise so that 
it fulfils the purpose for which it exists. There. must be direction in any 
group actvity, therefore there must be a director. The larger the organisa- 
tion the more time direction takes up, until, when it reaches a certain size, 
administration becomes a full time job—just as cataloguing or lending 
service do. Unfortunately some who rise in the hierarchy do not realise 
this and try to continue doing both librarianship and administration, with 
the result that they do neither well. 

The only person who can direct the whole show is the titular head. 
Therefore when the size of the organisation reaches the point where 
direction has become a full time job, the head must become a full time, 
administrator—and thereby cease to be a а practising librarian. 
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This applies not only in librarianship bat in every other field. The 


County Architect cannot spend his time at a drawing board, the Director 
of Education in teaching, the Medical Officer of Health in getting people 
well. It is generally desirable that the head of a professional organisation 
should be professionally qualified and experienced; not because he 
normally exercises his professional skills, but because one of the greatest 
difficulties in administration is the problem of communication. If the 
top man can “talk the same language" as his staff, communication is 
easier. They will be happier and work better if they know that he shares 
their ideals, hopes and fears, can understand their problems and difficul- 
ties, and appreciate their successes. 

The man at the top has three functions, none closely conneczed with 
books: getting money, getting results, and making sure that the people 
who control the purse strings know that the library is worth while and 
worth spending more money on. The one absolutely essential function Is 
to get money and to go on getting it. 

Persuading people to give you money is largely a matter of creating 
confidence in yourself and your library, convincing them that your plans 
are sound and that you will carry them out if they give you the money, 
that you can and will, in fact, deliver the goods. For that, to be known 
as a bookish type is not much help—it may be a hindrance; to be 
regarded as a competent administrator Is definitely a help. 

Having obtained some money. the next task is to ensure that it is 
spent to the best advantage. Librarianship is а personal service basically. 
Therefore the library must have good staff; onlv good librarians can give 
good service, only good service will get results, only good results will 
earn more money. Therefore the Chief must plot and scheme and some- 
times fight to get them good salaries. Then he can fairly expect them 
to work hard. 

Most people will work hard and happily if they know what they are 
supposed to do, they agree with it, they have the necessary books and 
equipment and are given tbe credit for their successes. Those "ifs" sound 
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simple enough but in practice they involve hours of planning, discussing, 
persuading, encouraging, guiding and soothing the inevitable minor fric- 
tions—just talking to people in fact. 

Of course the library must have good books, but á good staff will 
select a good stock, if they are given the money to do it, and a clear 
general policy line. With a good staff, working happily, and good book- 
stock, the library will “get results"— the second function of the Chief, 
upon which the supply of money depends. Note, it is the. staff who get 
the results; the Chief's job is to enable them to do so. They work with 
books, he works with people. (This is, of course, a simplification, it 
omits the vital function of assessing social aims and needs, i.e., deciding 
what results are worth. getting and then "directing" the organisation to 
those ends by means of a clear and understood policy.) 

To ensure that the supply of money is maintained and increased, 
it is essential that those in financial authority know that the library is a 
success. The third function of the Chief is therefore that of sales manager. 
And this he must do himself. It is no good having a wonderful library 
if people do not know it and use it. This involves all types of public 
relations, all very time consuming and often of off duty time, too. Public 
relations means, normally, not talking about books, but talking and 
writing about the library's aims, policy and above all, service and 
achievements. 

Perhaps I may illustrate the ТОВЭ by jotting down my major 
activities this week, 


Monday. 

A.M. Met visiting librarian and showed him round. 

P.M. Conference with professional staff of reference library on reno- 
vation of the building, to be done next year. 

EVENING Went through a pile of por a periodicals. 
Tuesday. 

A.M. Wrote first draft of font on a new project to cost about 
£100,000 over 10 years: Interviewed ои who is doing a 
feature article on the service. 

р.м. Wrote an article for a teachers; magazine on Bibliographies as 
a tool of learning. 

EVENING Spoke to meeting of institute of Sales Management. : 
Wednesday. 

A.M. Conference with architect on renovations. 

р.м. Conference with senior staff to discuss report written on Tues- 
day. Found they all disagreed with my proposals, Wasn't 
convinced by them. Discussion with Accountant on next year's 
estimates, 

EVENING Took report home ча rewrote it in the light of staff views. 
Thursday. 

A.M. Finished discussion on estimates. Further conference on second 
report. The senior staff still disagreed, but I began to see their 
point of view. 

P.M. Conference with Government Printer on legal deposit of official 
publications. Drafted a statement of the staff's views and my 
views on the report. Asked them if it was a fair statement. 

EVENING Took report home.  Pondered. Decided their approach was 
better than mine. Started ops over again on new policy line. 
Finished 1.30 a.m. | 55 

Friday. ° 

A.M. Told senior staff I accepted their views and gave Шей: new 
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policy. Asked them to work out full cost and staffing implica- 
tions. Inspected a lift in another department which the architect 
thinks we could use as a book lift. Rotary lunch. Casual but 
useful talk with the Under Treasurer. Accepted invitation to 
talk to the Society of Accountants. 

P.M. Visit to dentist. Final conference with senior staff. Accepted 
their cost and staffing proposals. Complete agreement. Dis- 
cussion with Chairman on the policy report to make. sure he 
completely understands it. 

EVENING Wrote this! | 

That is not an exceptional week's time table although, of course, 
the details vary. 

If the library has a good clear policy, good staff, good bookstock 
and good public relations, those who control the purse strings will quickly 
find out that it is doing a good job. Then it will get its money next year. 
Success breeds success. Everyone will back a winner. 

There are a few exceptional men and wamen who can hold down a 
top administrative post, with all the evening work which it entails, and 
yet find time to read widely and deeply. But they are very few and very 
brilliant. By the time that the average administrator has kept the outside 
engagements which his job requires, read the current professional litera- 
ture, and enjoyed a little time with his family or in recreation, there is 
very little time left for reading. This is regrettable but it is a fact. 

The acid test of a Chief is not his knowledge of books but the size 
of his budget and the reputation his library enjoys in its community. 

* * * 


Mr. Sharr is a Past-President of the A.A.L. who now has the 
enviable task of building up a library service in Western Australia. 
He has been joined by several other librarians from this country, to 
all of whom we send: our very best wishes. 


. The Yorkshire Division of the A.A.L. has now contributed £18 18s. to 
the John Rylands Library appeal. 
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Pusillanimous Quibbling 


It is distressing that Mr. Frank Atkinson should have seen fit to fly into 
the faces of his examiners as he did in the November issue of The Assistant 
Librarian. His article was entirely of a destructive nature, and seemed to be 
an effort to remove every last vestige of authority from the examiners. Small 
credit to Mr. Atkinson for this attempt; surely he must grant the examiners 
some measure of integrity, or else he can have derived little pleasure from 
appearing on the pass list of the examination—for which achievement I offer 
him hearty congratulations. 

The examiners are being most ino delay maligned. Mr. O'Leary is 
guilty of contriving to turn a complaint about a tutor into an àttack on the 
examiners in the same issue of The Assistant. What, surely, is required is a . 
down-to-earth assessment of the.case, designed to achieve dignity for, and 
confidence in, the "examination structure", beginning with the many good 
points that it already has. 

Mr. Atkinson doesn't help at all. . The particular set of questions cited 
seems to be most reasonable. It is pusillanimous quibbling to complain at the 

ualification of John Tate as "the Younger", and at the same time to bemoan 
the absence of a qualifying sobriquet for Estienne, I submit that even the 
question on “Denis Robert" is allowable. 1:1 quite appropriate that slightly 
ambiguous questions be set; (the public librarian at least should be well 
practised in handling this sort of question from readers; or perhaps Mr. 
Atkinson slanders his public for asking questions “ximenesitically”; or perhaps 
they just don't do that kind of thing in Hampstead). In fact, I am “particular y 
intrigued by this “Denis Robert" affair; it.seems to be a jolly fine device for 
finding the really knowledgeable student—the one who can spontaneously 


write that “ . . . if Denis Robert claims any significant contribution to the 
development of paper-making, then he must have been ВЕ lessons in 
exaggeration from Lawrence of Arabia, whereas Nicolas-Louis . . . in 1798. 


The presence of such ambiguities most certainly does not prove lack of 
knowledge on the part of examiners. So far as question papers are concerned 
it is impertinent of the student to complain unless a question is definitely 
outside the syllabus. 

What we must insist upon is that the scripts are marked consistently and 
with erudition. We should be able to feel sure that a certain standard of 
answers will ensure a pass. We should be able to feel confident that erroneous 
statements in answer papers are spotted and marked down without exception, 
and that valid statements are credited to the candidate. 

There does not appear to be any reason to suspect that these requirements 
are not being fulfilled. Question Peu have nothing to do with it. However, 
the blight that Mr. Atkinson's analytical eye claims to have discovered has 
evidently become real for many ае and mere words from the examiners 
are not likely to cure it. It is up to the examiners now to demonstrate that 
this angry complaint against them is just an auto-suggested headache. 

Having failed L.A. exams like everyone else, I am resolved to regard the 
examiners as competent until they are proved otherwise. It is important to 
get this unsavoury affair cleared up. Perhaps that could be most speedily 
effected if a selection of borderline examination papers was published, with 
the examiners’ markings. It might not be a pretty sight, but would at least 
be good for a few pages of lively corresponden in your cannibal-pot, and 
looked-forward-to, Journal. 

Ivor KEMP, Chief Asst., Bridgwater Public Library. 


Frank Atkinson replies: 


Mr. Kemp's letter appears to be, as was once said of George Moore's 
face, “a mask through which. nothing can clearly be seen" 

Some measure of common ground is necessary before discussion can take 
place and I can see no common ground with a colleague who describes the 
copying by examiners of a misprint as a slight ambiguity and a “jolly fine 
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device"; who cannot understand that the John Tate-Robert Estienne questions 
constitute a flagrant inconsistency; who welccmes examiners’ howlers, yet 
expects "consistency and erudition” in the mark:ng of scripts; and who thinks 
it impertinent to criticize examination papers. 


We may not be moved to pity by the performance of a somewhat bewil- 
dered poodle which, confused by even the simplest demonstration, rolls on the 
mat to propitiate its master—but we should forbear to kick its bottom. 


Querying the Tutors 


Two November correspondents commented эп our Examination Supple- 
. ment regarding perfect birding and the type jaces used by the Golden 
Cockerell Press. Our. tutor replies :-—— 


(1) To Mr. O'Leary. Mr. O'Leary himsel? provides the “riposte? in his 
own statement—"tbere is, cf course, good and bad perfect binding, and I 
imagine the writer to be ‘acquainted only with the latter". The majority of 
library assistants are lacking Mr. O’Leary’s good fortune in possessing his 
own bindery, and their experience is therefore limited to the service provided 
by commercial firms, many of whom do, in fect, frown upon the re-binding 
by the "perfect" method of books issued by publishers in this form. Of 
course, Such books can be re-bound (if the inner margin allows it) but 
facilities for this are not generally available to all libraries. I trust that Mr. 
O'Leary's rather ill-tempered statement that “In most respects, he is wrong" 
will be taken for what it is worth—he obviously refers only to the last 
sentence of a two paragraph note. 


(2) To Mr. Cave. As the question called primarily for the present 
position and as an alternative second part, stressed "since 1945", I did not 
consider that a tvpe face cut in 1929 had any relevance within this context. 
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by R. E. Marstón 
ST ATU Branch Librarian 
Hammersmith Libraries 


Standing: condition: relative position in society: Thus "Nuttall's" 
defines the subject of this article. A subject which would seem, judging 
from the contributions to our Press, to be of perennial interest. Is this a 
healthy sign? It has been said that those most zealous of their rights and 
position often have the least claim to them. Thus our petulant cries 
when one of our number has to stoke the boiler, or lock the.gate at night, 
may strike colleagues as a heroic stand for principle, but must seem to 
the public both unaccommodating and ludicrous. Such actions, though 
well intentioned, do not enhance our prestige, but rather bring local 
notoriety of an unsavoury nature. 


Professional status demands that an occupation should embrace a 
body of specialised knowledge, an ideal of service, and an ethical code 
related to the best interests of the calling and the community. Recogni- 
tion of that status by the public is of course dependent on the value of 
the service provided. The more apparent the value, the readier the recog- 
nition, e.g.; the doctor by his practice can hold balance between life and 
death, therefore his status is high. Other professions have'importance 
little lower than that of medicine, yet because their service is less tangible 
the community does not so easily afford them accolades, e.g., Teaching: 
Education is regarded by many (including governments), as a pleasant 
luxury, but something that can be cut if times are hard. Nevertheless 
without it man would sink back into superstition and anarchy. It follows 
that teachers have had a hard fight for their professional level and even 
now the standard of remuneration and social position accorded them 
is considerably lower than that of doctors. | 

What of the aspirants, those occupations still striving for public 
affirmation of their professional role? И would seem that nearly all are 
in the queue, if one bears in mind the above mentioned criteria. Certainly 
the Grocers’ Institute sets examinations with the worthy intention of 
building up a body of men with knowledge of the various cuts of bacon, 
the fluctuating price of tea, and the relative merits of detergents. ‘The 
rat catchers have of recent years become Rodent Controllers, and the 
Sanitary Inspectors have felt that this title denotes an over-simplification 
of their function, and thus become Public Health Inspectors. The sales- 
man can take courses in his vocation resulting iu letters guaranteeing his 
competency and admitting him to full membership of an association 
which takes care of the ethics, etc. Where does this lead us? To the 
fact that any ambitious section of workers coveting professional prestige 
can overlay their basic function with superfluous knowledge, play on the 
ideal of service, formulate an appropriate code of ethics, and where neces- 
sary subscribe to a more dignified form of name. The gardening com- 
pleted, the harvest should be rich; but employers are not so easily 
deceived, for unless the bacon is professionally better, rodent control 
superior to rat catching, professional selling more effective than the pre- 
vious variety, all the padding in the world will not produce those attrac- 
tive goals of higher wages and prestige. 

And so to librarianship. It would be comforting to say that we have 
had a hard fight, as our virtues are not easily displayed, but now rest on 
our laurels in company with the teachers among professions of the second 
division: But do we? The salary to which the average librarian rises is* 
considerably lower than the ceiling of the average teacher, in spite of 
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recommendations for parity in the “ Kenyon Report," etc. Social posi-. 
tion is not so easily measured, but let's face it, with the majority of 
people it has a direct relationship to cash, and one has only to work in 
libraries for a short time to note the drain of bright young people to the 
Teachers’ Training Colleges. No, our status is below the teachers, and in 
the public eye we are no doubt classed with the aspirants, those who have 
weaved a web of specialised knowledge remotely connected with their 
Occupation, possessors of outlandish letters, but not distinguished for 
their contribution to society. We know our value, and are indignant at 
such a judgment, but this is our employers' assessment of us, as a glance 
at the back page of the T.L.S. will prove. 

Where 15 the remedy? То my mind we must get back to essentials, 
concentrate on those things we believe distinguish us as a profession, and 
practice them to the end that the public recognise oür contribution. If 
this is achieved our status will rise and the slights to our dignity disappear, 
both real and imagined. What are the essentials of librarianship? I 
would go for A. C. Jones' view that book selection and advisory work 
are our professional tasks. Competent classification and cataloguing are 
essential to the efficient librarv as a finding system, just as a good filing 
procedure is to any commercial office, but these are techniques and not 
professional hallmarks. They do not differentiate the librarian from a 
thousand other workers in diverse trades, all absorbed with the problem 
of arranging and recording material for easy access. Administration like- 
wise is necessary in all enterprises, but the architect does not look to it 
for his professional identification, why shoulc the librarian? Our claim 
to recognition must rest with our bookmanship. By the quality of our 
bookstocks and their exploitation to the benefit of the public we must 
seek to impress our value on the community. Stock revision is still a 
task for the idle hour that never comes; advice whether personal, by 
display, or printed list, rarely receives the priority to which we aive lip 
service. However, these are the elements which can give us the standing. 
we desire, if we neglect them we have only oarselves to blame. 

Obviously a change of approach in individual libraries is not 
enough. Greater accent needs placing on bibliography, book selection, 
and reference work in the examination room, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the fantastic proportions of classification and cataloguing, and 
an end to the attempt to produce the librarian cum printer, architect, 
and heating engineer. The present proposed syllabus would seem a step. 
in the right direction, 

What of graduate recruitment? А degr2e adds weight to any pro- 
fessional qualification, and thorough subject knowledge cannot be gain- 
said as a basis for book selection and advice. There are reservations, 
however: Present salaries are not likely to attract many of the ablest 
from the universities as entrants, we must therefore view academic dis- 
tinction in relation to personality, if our recruitment is to reflect our 
ambitions as a profession. This is equally applicable in selecting school 
leavers, but it js at the graduate level that educational attainment tends. 
to overshadow other considerations. 

So much for the body of professional knowledge, the ideal of service, 
and recruitment. What of the code of professional ethics? This requires 
on the part of members a high regard for their calling and abstinence 
from action that will injure its integrity or that of fellow members in 
their professional capacity.. If we fail in tais respect we shall nullify 
‘much that we achieve day by day in our libraries. It is not enough to 
act professionally, but also to behave professionally. Thus the applica- 
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tions for black-listed jobs, the gossip columns outside the professional 
journals, the eccentric dress and demeanour at work and professional 
functions, all militate against our: claims being taken seriously by those 
who matter. There are answers to this J know, -“ the wife and kids," 
for the blacklisted job, “fresh air from outside,” for the gossip column, 
and “ expressing personality " for dress and demeanour. Surely though 
it is a case for weighing things up, blacklisted jobs filled mean depression 
of standards in the long run both for successful candidates and their 
colleagues, despite any temporary advantages. The gossip column may 
deflate Some prig, but there are advantages in keeping it in. the family, 
and as regards dress, surely there is enough time, outside the places where 
it may be misconstrued, to indulge one's idiosyncrasies. 

In conclusión, will it work? Accent on bookmanship, service to the 
public, thoughtful recruitment, and a tighter code of behaviour, 15 it 
enough to carry us up? My father relates that forty years ago when he 
wanted a tooth out, it was an old deal chair in the chemist cum dentist’s, 
the “ professional operation " performed in something under the time it 
took to sell a wart cure. Now look where the dentists are., They-have 
convinced the public of the importance of their teeth,—haven't. we a 
somewhat easier task in convincing them of the importance of their 
minds? 
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The Bedside Manner 
S. M. APTED, Coventry City Libraries. 


Is there a librarian in the hospital? Jš the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade has any say in the matter there will be a good supply of people 
who have some knowledge of hospital librarianship. 

During the last five years several of the Coventry City Libraries staff 
have conducted courses for the St. John Cadets’ Proficiency Certificate 
in librarianship, or have examined cadets in the subject. The cadets 
vary in age from 12 to 18 years. From a chartered librarian’s point of 
view the work is elementary, but it is tackled with great enthusiasm by 
the cadets. | 

An outline of the syllabus prescribed for the course is as follows: — 

1. The cadet must have read as wide a selection of books as pos- 
sible, be able to classify them, and to outline the substance of each. The 
name of as many authors as possible must be learned, and the type of 
book they have written. 

f 2. The cadet must know how to pre»are a book for the library, 
including cataloguing, processing, repairs, сіѕсагаѕ, also how to issue a 
book to a patient, and how to arrange the trolley attractively for use in 
the wards. 

3. Hospital discipline and etiquette as they affect the hospital 
librarian must be understood. 

The minimum length of time prescribed for the course is twelve 
hours, which we split up :nto six classes. The subject has to be treated 
as practically as possible, and at least one v:sit must be made to a public 
or hospital library before the examination. 

We start the course with a general survev of the work to be done. 
“We want you to read as much as you can, so that you will-te able to 
help your patients to choose books. The St. John syllabus says you 
must have read at least twelve books, of which four must be classic 
fiction, and two others non-fiction. We shall show you how a library 
works, ana tell you something of librariansaip in hospital libraries.” 

The first section of the course covers classification, very broadly 
adapted to meet the needs of young реорі>. “ Please, why do you put’ 
numbers on the books?” When this question comes, we explain that the 
numbers are a means of finding books in the library, and of putting them 
in places where they can be found. A brief explanation of the first ten 
places of Dewey follows. Questions round the group make them assemble 
their scanty book knowledge, and provide examples of books to fit the 
various classes. (Most persistent efforts are required from the instructor 
to encourage the class to enlarge their book knowledge). We try to make 
sure that the cadets know now to use the catalogue and find books on 
subjects which interest them. . 

Sometimes there is a discussion as to what is fiction and what isn't. 
* Please, is Twelfth Night fiction?" The St. John syllabus favours classi- 
fied fiction, so we talk about the various types of novel. Very few of the 
cadets know anything of writers of fiction for adults, other than the 
classics they have read at school. The well-known writers of light 
romances, westerns, and thrillers, hardly exist for them. Most cadets have 
a good knowledge of children's books, which they have seen at school 
or in the children’s library, and will readily describe the story of Jane 
Eyre, Silas Marner, or Treasure Island: Several can talk about the "book- 

* of-the-film," such as The Wooden Horse. 
For cataloguing, we give the rudimeatary rules, and let the class 
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practise on cards. The handwriting is usually inelegant, and as the 
syllabus says the cadets must be proficient in neat lettering, this matter 
has to be attended to. Practical work, like preparing and issuing books, 
is liked best by the cadets. 

Near the end of the course, small groups of cadets are allowed to 
watch at the enquiry desk in the library, and accompany staff who are 
looking for books in answer to readers' enquiries. The cadets soon ask 
questions themselves. “I didn't know you could get books on shorthand 
from the library." 

“ Have you got a book about the Scarlet Pimpernel and the French 
Revolution, history I mean?" 

“Туе read all the books on railways you ve got on the shelves; are 
there any more?" 

Where possible we refer the cadets to their notes from the classes, 
or to the catalogue, and they usually find the information they want. 

Very elementary instruction 1n reference material is given. The main 
works we show them are Whitaker's Almanac, Chambers Encyclopaedia, 
Concise Oxford Dictionary, the Oxford Atlas, the local telephone direc- 
tory, and the electoral roll. 

At every class we mention as many books by author and title as 
possible, and send the cadets round the library to. make their own lists of 
books they like. Some become so keen that we find them in the library 
on Saturdays, working on their own. 

The examination is in three sections, written, practical, and oral. 
The pass mark is 50 per cent. for those under 16, and 65 per cent. for 
those over 16. Anyone who gains 80 per cent. is awarded a distinction. 

The great variety of work to be done in a library always surprises 
the cadets. If nothing else is accomplished by these courses, at least the 
ninety-five cadets who have attended know how to use a public library, 
and understand what sort of book and information they may expect to 
obtain there. 
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You can see the point 
S. M. JARVIS, Aldershot Fublic Library 


You can see the point of a pyramid—ani nobody questions what keeps 
it up there-—it's that long outspreading mass in between the tov and the 
bottom. But there is an interesting fact about the pyramids that is not 
generally known; the sides were all protected from the heat of the sun and 
the cold night temperatures by a layer of extra tough speciallv quarried 
granite. Now the mighty men of later years have seen this outer skin as a 
source of ready-made building material for their own palaces. The palaces, 
however, have been wrecked by succeeding conquerors while the solid pyramids 
have remzined. But because they have lost this tough outer skin the 
pyramids will soon be dust—eroded by wind, sand and temperature. 

Sad, bu: this is happening every day in Britain—in the pyramidical 
organisation of countless library staffs. Not recessarily in the same way—for 
tunnelling inside sometimes brings down chief, deputy and all to dusty ruins. 
А staff pyramid depends on everybody on that staff knowing his or her place, 
taking all the burden that this position demands and respecting the positions 
and burdens of other members of the unit. 

Let's ook at the pyramid. On top sits the chief, and we're all down 

there holding him up. But without a point the shape would not be a 
pyramid. The chief makes it so. He bears none of the physical weight, but 
think how in his lofty position he is exposed to all the winds of criticism 
that blow. From all sides the icy blasts may suddenly arise—from committees, 
councils—cabbages and kings! Yet the point of the pyramid must stay put, 
shouldering ihe storms-—~and the librarian faces the elements, makes decisions, 
and justifies his staff's existence in awful solitude. . 
; Beneath the chief his deputy, his chie= assistant and his seniors are 
developing the mass of the pyramid, broadening its sides and filling it solidly 
and thoroughly with good masonry. They interlock the apex with the base. 
They are in the enviable position of being shown both sides of every problem 
and unenviably have to attempt arbitration, mediation and reconciliation. They 
are most subject to the internal strains of the pyramid. . They may have to 
‘interpret policy with which they disagree, but out of respect and loyalty they 
have to press this policy through—even if other members of the staff also 
disagree. | 

Their position is not so Іойу but they command respect because of their 
proximity їс the chief—because from them the broad sides flow down with 
specialists like reference and children’s librarians, cataloguers znd so on, 
forming perhaps the ridges or the corner stones—a little more prominent and 
‘a little more public—open to more criticism of their own particular branches of 
the service. -Even at this stage in the pyrariid the amount of responsibility 
may be greater than the output of physical wo-k required. y 

And at the bottom—not only the pyramid, but perhaps, visions of the 
slaves still ioiling! Really the juniors’ position is not as bad as all that. 
‘The tough skin of the pyrimad is made up of the seniors’ responsibility. A 
planned programm. of work, a comprehensive staff manual make life easier 
for the junior. Relieved of all but personal responsibility in the execution 
of their daily work, they put in the solid contribution to the inside of the 
pyramid—they give the shape and satisfaction to the service. Anyone can 
touch the bottom of a pyramid and they may well wonder how it withstands 
the pressure from above. So the public sze the junior assistant first and 
from the response they get they judge the quality of the whole service. 

Now if the library pyramid lost its outez casing of control, responsibility 
and sspervision, by the chief and seniors, respect would be the first layer 
to be eroded. | 

Gradual breakdown of the service must follow—until the lack of respect 
‘for seniors and the chief has spread to lack cf respect also for the public. 

Without co-operation new ideas canno: be promoted, and the service 
becomes perfunctory. 

So the library stande, deserted, dui] and depressing—a dusty relic of what 
was once an object of public pride. E Don* let it happen! 

e 3 


Talking Points ` 


А deputy, a chief assistant, and three reference librarians from large systems 
were among the applicants for a teaching post recently at the Loughborough 
School of Librarianship. Whilst important, this post does not exceed, even if 
it equals, the responsibilities of the posts held by the applicants. It is 
indicative of the poor comparative rewards of librarianship that such men 
should be attracted from their posts. 


We enjoyed a satirical review in the August issue of the Journal of Chemical 
Education of an American book Documentation in Action by Shero and Perry 
(Reinhold, $10, 1956).' The science of documentation, it says, is a vehicle 
“propelled by thrusts generated by hot air derived from verbiage not neces- 
sarily based on correct information. . . . Upon boarding the galactic con- 
veyance and before admission to the company of the select we are to pass 
through a purgatory where we are to be cleansed of such archaic impediments 
as grammar, syntax, etymology, etc,. and then instructed in ‘language 
engineering ‘The reviewer agrees that we should work for the best possible 
solution of the problems of documentation but does not believe “that they 
will stem from ‘language engineering’, ‘conceptualization’ or ‘semantic 
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factoring’. 


We are indebted to Mr. L..L. Ardern of the Manchester College of Science 
and Technology for drawing our attention to this. Perhaps if the same 
reviewer had a look at some of our classification writings, he would bring 
them back to earth, too. 


Suggestion for library suppliers: offer to supply your books complete with 
B.N.B. catalogue cards. To have the book and catalogue card together would 
be a considerable advantage to many libraries and the cards might be available 
at a cheap rate if bought in large numbers; : ' 


Strange doings at Newark where the libraries committee put up a proposal 
for a mobile library to service outlying parts of the town at àn estimated 
annual cost of only £400, including staff. It emerged in the debate that one . 
of the present members of the staff would both drive and act as librarian. 
This led one member of the Council to ask, reasonably enough, what that 
person was doing already. 


From the local newspaper’s report of the Council's debate, it would 
appear that this is not a sincere attempt to provide a good service but a 
panic attempt to put up the fagade of a service in the hope of preventing any 
take-over by the County. 


Е INVOICE МАМА 


А.А 1. Divisions who are enterprising enough to produce publications 
find that the administrative work of selling them is greatly increased by a 
cumbersome system of invoices required by government departments and 
other authorities. For a single copy of a 5s. publication we were once asked 
by the Crown Agent for the Colonies to supply eight copies of the invoice; 
London County Council wanted a delivery note to one address, invoices to 
another, and then a monthly statement. However, publications officers may 
take heart; there is no reason to tolerate this sort of thing. Our technique 
whenever more than one invoice is demanded is to return the order endorsed 
“This publication sold only for cash in advance", It worked every time. The 
only protest came recently from an indignant official of the London County 
Council who seemed under the impression that his authority was rather more. 
important than the monarchy and should be beyond criticism. It is the sort 
of attitude that so frequently and rightly annoys the public in dealing with 
local government officers and we should take every opportunity to deflate 


such pomposity. (Editorial) e 
ME itorial). 
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PRINCIPLES AND PUBLIC SPEAKING © 


Council Notes— |4 November 


Confirmed anew was the old committee zdage that it is the agenda of 
apparent innocuousness which has to be watched. There were only ten items 
on Council's agenda, many of them seemingly routine—yet this was the 
meeting which ruined the President's record of early finishes. Perhaps it was 
because so many issues were argued "in principle", a notorious method of 
stirring up extraneous emotions and consuming те. Mr. Carver even managed 
to quote Gypsy Rose Lee, whose autobiography he recommended, as saying, 
“it’s the money that counts, not the prinziple ” 

The most interesting item of the aiternoor was a consideration of the 
ways in which the A.A.L. might enccurage a higher standard of public 
speaking among its members. A memorandum by the President stated clearly 
and concisely the present failings of the profession in this direction, and put 
forward some useful suggestions for a divisional or national speaking com- 
petition. In the long debate which ensued it was obvious that there was general 
support for the President's ideas, strong and vehement opposition coming only 
from Mr. Thompson who didn't want more and more people trainec to speak 
rubbish ably. So ably did Mr. Thompson speak that he was in danger of 
ilustrating his point. Pride of place in this debate, however, must go to 
Mr. Carver, having a field day on his last attendance at Council in 21 years. 
He counterec Mr. Thompson with the assertion that the main requirement for 
good public speaking is belief in your subject, though “there are a few 
people," admitted Mr. Carver, “who can speax persuasively about something 
they don't believe in—they are mostly to be found in the church." Mr. 
Phillips, admitting to being horrified after recently hearing his voice on a 
tape-recorder, apologised to Council members for the numerous occasions on 
which he had inflicted that voice upon them. After a half-dozen motions and 
amendments it was left to the officers to brirg forward to the next meeting 
detailed recommendations for a national speaking competition. 

Although they appeared to consist largely of routine items, the President 
had difficulty in steering Council past the first two items, the customary 
“matters arising’ and “correspondence”. Main cause of delay was another 
local war between Messrs. Thompson and Phillips over the Teacher/Librarian 
Certificate, which the latter described as “a farce" and the former és a major 
advance. Congratulations were offered to Мг. Thompson for his interesting _ 
paper at the A.A.L. Session at Harrogate (the subject, strangely enough, “The™ 
Teacher-Librarian"), and to the President, уло had topped the poll in the 
L.A. Council election. 

The A.A.L. will be represented on the L.A. Council in 1953 by next — 
year’s Honorary Secretary and President, Messrs. John Jones and О. S. 
Tomlinson. W. G. Smith, Jim Davey and A. C. Jones will continue to 
represent us on the Publications, Education and Conference Committees 
respectively, and the present Honorarv Secretary replaces Mr. Surridge as 
representative on the L.A. Membership Committee oniv because Mr. Surridge 
expects to relinquish his office as Assistant Secretary mid-way through 1958. 

The Press and Publications Committee report was received with equa- . 
nimity, although Mr. Dearden asked that when Binns’ Historical Bibliography 
is revised, rarticular attention should be paid to the errors "which make it 
such a dangerous tool for students at the moment”, The Vice-President con- 
gratulated tie Publications Officer and all concerned on the production of 
Clough's Bcokbinding for Librarians, which he described as a “magnificent 
publication". It is to be sent for inclusion in next year's N.B.L. exhibition 
of best-produced books. Mr. Carver pleaded for another title for the forth- 
. coming Primer of Non-Book Materials, and saggested offering a prize for the 
best proposal. No prize-worthy suggestion was made. 

The debate on the Education Committee's report brought forth awful 
revelations on one Deputy Librarian filling in football pools and another in 
a state of coma during ‘the committee’s proceedings. A long argument 
resulted from the proposal to appoint as a correspondence course tutor in 
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historical bibliography a member not possessing the magic letters F.L.A. In 
an emergency the committee felt justified, particularly in view of the merit in 
historical bibliography held by the candidate. Mr.Pocklington supported this 
view, and as a student said that he would be happy with a dustman for tutor, 
providing he was also a “tip-top historical bibliographer”. ‘A. long-standing 
principle was defeated, despite its defence by all the big guns of the estab- 
и and the usual opposition—what Mr. Ferry called “an extraordinary 
alliance". | 

Before passing to a curious motion from the Yorkshire Division the 
President referred to the sad death a week before the Council meeting of Mr. 
B. Oliph Smith, County Librarian of the West Riding. Mr. Flint informed 
us that he had attended the funeral on behalf of the Yorkshire Division, and 
the Council stood in silence for a few moments to pay its respects to a 
librarian who had been a prominent figure in the profession for many years. 

Yorkshire's motion seemed to indicate a desire to hawk the office of 
Vice-President (and hence the Presidency) around the Divisions on a rota 
basis, in order to achieve even distribution and give encouragement to all the 
hard and willing workers in the Divisions who are not necessarily too well, 
known to the Council. Arguments were advanced pro and con, but most 
members were in agreement with the Honorary Editor's contention that the 
President is the main working officer of the Council and the Association and 
its representative on the L.A. Council, and should be appointed with these 
factors in mind. Yorkshire did not receive support from the other divisions, 
and the motion was heavily defeated. 

The Honorary Secretary reported on a meeting with representatives of 
other sections to discuss progress and present views on Branch and Section 
Reorganisation. Reasonable harmony exists between the sections on this 
score, but it emerged that the meeting had resulted in a discussion of wider 
issues, and that all sections had agreed to consider as a matter of urgency the 
future reorganisation of the headquarters and executive of the Library Asso- 
ciation. Between November and January all Divisions have been asked to 
give this their fullest consideration so that Council can discuss the matter 
constructively in the New Year. І | 

Reports on the L.A. Council and committees were less expurgated than 
of late, Liaison for once not having appeared before the A.A.L. Council 
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meeting. And so we passed to A.O.B., which at the last meeting of each year 
is very properly thanksgiving time. Spontaneous and solid applause greeted 
a sincere vote of thanks by the Vice-President to the President for a notable 
year of service, as a superb Chairman in Counci. and an excellent ambassador 
around the Divisions. The President herself thanked retiring members for 
their services, and made special mention of Mr. New, ending his spell of 
slavery as Hororary Publications Officer, and two veterans and Past-Presidents, 
Messrs. Tynemouth and Carver, whose wisdom and advice the Council will 
miss as much as their humour. 

In handing over Council Notes to my successor, I can only hope that he 
will enjoy writing them as much as I have during the past three years, and 
that he will find a formula which will attract more assistants to read them. 
It is difficult always to do justice to a live and progressive body the size of 
the A.A.L. Council in two or three pages, but assistants should know that the 
body which represents them is active and constantly in search of ways in 
which to serve their interests. Not all the facis can be included about any 
meeting of the Council, and I have often tried to do no more than convey 
an atmosphere. Fuller information is always available from any of the 
officers. You have only to ask. Eric MOON. 


(The Council also expressed its thanks to Eric Moon for three years very 
hard work as Hon. Secretary, during which he kas done much to increase the 
influence of the A.A.L—Editor). 


From the Stechert-Hafner Book News, April, 1957:— 


"We hear that one of the medium-sized (American) public libraries, in 
an effort to secure library school graduates, placed an advertisement not long 
ago in the London Times. It was stipulated that library training was necessary 
and that persons employed in the advertising library should be willing to 
stay in the United States. Amazingly enough, there was a flood of answers. 
American library salaries, not considered munificent by our standards, 
evidently helped attract candidates. This, however, is not an answer to 
combating the current shortage, for drawing librarians from one library to 
add to anothe- does not increase the number available. And, in this instance, 
it probably did not help British-American relations." 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epitor: W. G. SMITH 
Westminster Public Libraries, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 


VOL. 51. NO. 2 FEBRUARY, 1958 


7 ub-S tandard Stocks 


The standards of fiction provision in our public libraries is 
shocking. It shows a chronic addiction to new-book mania, few 
standards of quality and a gross underestimate of the public's ability 
and desire to read anything of a reasonable cultural standard. How 
can we possibly lay claim to professional status when this situation 
exists? | 

Over the last two or three years I have been invited to talk to 
groups of librarians in various parts of the country. In each case | 
have made a point of visiting as many libraries as possible and 
checking on the standards of book provision. The results, so far as 
fiction is concerned, are uniformly depressing. Take a look at your 
shelves. Take a dozen or so authors of importance, modern or 
classical, and see if they are adequately represented. Take, for 
example, Grahame Greene, Hemingway, Steinbeck, C. P. Snow, D. H. 
Lawrence, Huxley, Stendhal, Tolstoy, Zola, Defoe, the Brontes, 
Thackeray (a deliberately miscellaneous group with no claims that 
they are the twelve “ best ")—and see how many of them are ade- 
quately represented in good, clean, modern editions on your shelves. 
One or two titles is not adequate representation; there should be at 
least six in the cases of Greene, Hemingway, Lawrence, Huxley and 
Zola. 

Note that I am talking about representation on the shelves. 
Don't tell me they are in the catalogue—who wants to read a cata- 
logue? The public library will be judged first by what it has imme- 
diately available and I suggest that it is failing badly if it cannot 
provide immediately the works of all the authors named. 

Few librarians seem to have a fiction policy and, as a result, most 
of the money spent on it goes to new titles. Twenty or more titles 
are chosen each week by many librarians and they are often purchased 
in many copies. Is it not inevitable that most of this is mediocre 
stuff? Of course, it issues well at first; but a year later one frequently 
finds three or four titles of the same book sitting unused on the shelves 
(often all of them rebound, to make the situation even more ludicrous). 

I suggest that it is a very unusual week when there are six new 
fiction titles worth buying and very seldom 15 there a good case for 
providing more than one copy per service-point until the book has 
established itself as above average. If this policy were adopted it 
would leave the bulk of the fiction book-fund to be spent on authors 
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ot established qualis in such quantities that they would always b 
adequately represented on the shelves: > 

Once such books are supplied in adequate dinite it is-sur- 
prising how much they are read. Twenty copies öf The Quiei Ameri- 
can have proved quite inadequate in my own Branch and considerable 
duplication is required for the works of all the authors mentioned 
and of those of a similar calibre. Tell me that your readers want - 
westerns and romance—well, you are getting the readers you deserve. 
Provide the decent books and the readers will come for them. Perhaps 
your issues will drop ; it takes a little lonzer to read War and Peace 
than a Peter Cheyney, but let us face up squarely to the question : 
do- we want quality in our libraries or not? If the answer is yes, then 
the task of providing good quality fiction in adequate quantities will 
absorb all the money we can possibly allocate to the fiction book-fund. 
The light fiction problem, therefore, ceases to exist. - W.G.S. 
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WHY TELL? 
Frederick Wezeman 
Associate Professor, University of Minnesota Library School 


After a decade of working with library boards, aldermen. and 
librarians, I. continue to be mystified by the negative attitude toward 
library publicity. It would seem that those concerned with the public 
library do “light a candle and place it under a bushel . 

The reasons advanced for denying proper funds, personnel Or pro- 
gramme for library publicity are many and varied. The taxpayers' 
provision of free service is advertisement enough ; further publicity ts 
just ego-inflation on the part of the library administrator, or an attempt 
at empire building—often a favourite objection of city officials. People 
who want books will seek them out ; publicity belongs to the world of 
business and commerce, not to the world of service. 

Why Tell? Because library publicity is an integral part of the 
bibliographic process. The writer publicizes his ideas in the manuscript 
which he submits to the publisher. The publisher's reader thinks the 
manuscript has something, and the publisher or the executive committee 
agree. The book is published—and publicized. It may be allotted a large 
advertising budget. It may have no difficulty making its way in the 
competitive world of communication. But its life span may also. be 
almost entirely dependent on the promotion activities of librarians. It 
may well be that the work of the librarian in “telling about this book ” 
be a crucial part of the bibliographic process—that process which extends 
from the manuscript representing the thoughts of the writer to the read 
book transmitting those thoughts to the reader. 

Why Tell? Because the publishers don't. The advertising budget of 
most publishers is concentrated in a small geographic area—the eastern 
seaboard, in a few media, and on a small number of titles, almost 
entirely current ones. If the general public is to know about books, it is 
up to the public libraries to tell. 

The situation regarding magazines and pamphlets. is even more 
crucial. Ephemeral they are called, and ephemeral their influence will 
surely, be, regardless of value, unless they are properly publicized by 
public libraries. The reading public of many worthwhile magazines 
could be increased through publicity efforts by public libraries. 

Why Tell? Many disc jockeys, TV performers, radio announcers, 
script writers, account executives and advertising people make a living 
publicizing a product about which they have no convictions, for which 
they have no affection, no regard and perhaps even some dislike, if not 
downright loathing. But the librarian has pride in the product which he 
represents—books, pamphlets, records, magazines, films, etc. We know 
that more people will make use of library services and materials if they 
only knew about them, or were reminded of them. Our convictions 
regarding the use of leisure time for a rewarding personal reading, pro- 
gramme are positive. In a hasty, noisy and frustrated era we know that 
reading can bring beauty, understanding, reflection, tranquility and also 
sympathy and action. In short, we tell because we want more people 
to enjoy the benefits of library use, We have faith, conviction and 
enthusiasm regarding library use. 

Why Tell? If it is worth tbe taxpayer's money to buy a book, to 
spend more money in ordering, cataloguing and storing the book, isn't it 
worth some money to tell the citizens of the community of the presence e 
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of that book on the library shelves? It is a waste of public funds to 
keep the presence of the books in the library a secret. 

Why Tell? Library publicity is one road to library improvement. 
Telling people about your product, encouraging use of your product, 
will inevitably mean improving your product. That has been the experi- 
ence of industry and commerce. Far better that the public library be 
used and criticized than that it be neglected and ignored. The institution 
which indulges in decades of narcissistic contemplation is not on tbe 
road to improvement or increased use. * 

Why Tell? When you tell you not only explain your public library 
‘to others, but you also explain the library to yourself. The public library 
has been criticized for not having a clearly defined purpose. It is true 
that we are often “swept away by every kind of doctrine.” We seem 
prone to the " dibs and dabs" type of librarianship, a little of this and 
a little of thàt. A well-directed, book orientated publicity programme 
would give our public libraries direction and a philosophy of use. 

Why Tell? Because our competitors tell. People associated with 
‘the public library often regard the institution as being without competi- 
tion. In one sense this is true, for in most instances the public library 
has a monopoly on library service; but in another it is far from true. 
The public library is in one of the most competitive fields of American 
life. The filling of leisure time is a very competitive business. Every 
bowling alley, cocktail lounge, TV set, is our competitor in the sense that 
‘the library user can do many other things besides making use of the 
library. These competitors have tremendous financial resources, skilled 
and highly paid personnel, avenues of publicity, and use their power and 
stimulations and appeals with great skill and a keen knowledge of man’s 
appetites and interests. Pitted against this armada of talent and money 
are the meagre and even dwindling resources of the public library. 

In this raucous battle another shout will not be heard—TI do not 
advocate shouting. However, a calm and dignified but positive voice 
may sound above the turmoil; but the voize of silence is the doom of 


extinction. 


* * * 


Originally published in the A.L.A. Bulletin, September, 1955, and 
reproduced by kind permission оў the author. 
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PAPERBACKS 
L. C. GUY, St. Marylebone Public Libraries 


Not very long ago librarians scorned paperbacks—and many still 
do—yet with modern binding methods, they should be of immense value 
to us. The economics of publishing have made publishers experiment in 
the market and paperbacked editions now cover a wide range of titles 
and subjects. No longer is. the wild west yarn or gory, lurid-covered 
murder the only type of book available as a paperback. Indeed, the 
issue of fiction only in this format is also a thing of the past. Fortunately 
for the librarian, reputable binderies have tackled the problem and pro- 
duced a plastic covered binding using the original covers and thus giving 
us an attractive, cheap book. 

We have, with the co-operation of our binders, been able to try 
numerous experimeuts with these bindings and a short account of them 
will perhaps encourage others to sink their prejudices. Penguin books 
were first bound in this style and various faults were discovered. The 
plastic buckled at the hinges, producing bubbles; if the book was held 
near a good fire, this too tended to produce bubbles. Within the course 
of a few months, however, much improvement was achieved, until now 
the book will withstand at least as much ill-treatment as the traditional 
casing, probably more. The complete plastic skin prevents finger-marking, 
stains and other marks appearing on the case. 

Other publishers! paperbacks were tried with success and it is now 
apparent that almost any paperbound book can be cased in this manner. 
What does this mean? It is possible to select books from any list of 
paperbacks and, of these, many are not available in other formats. Even 
if they were, the plastic bound paperback has advantages. Two copies 
at least can be purchased for the price of one average novel, which will 
later require an additional charge for binding. What about issues? We 
recently showed to the bindery representatives a “blood” that had 46 
issues within 52 weeks and was still in good condition—yet this was prior 
to the latest improvements in the plastic treatment. 

There is a noticeable tendency for this type of novel to achieve a 
quicker turnover, presumably because being handy in size, it can be 
stuffed into a coat pocket, bucket bag or handbag, and read on the bus 
or train, whilst standing in queues and at other odd moments. Surely 
this encouragement to read is worth something to us even if no other 
consideration was acceptable? An interesting point is that, from experi- 
ence, it has been noticed that, given the choice, a reader will take the 
bound paperback rather than its larger hand-cased brother—" The Cruel 
Sea "is an excellent example. 

As almost any paperback can be Baud in this manner, all our 
foreign fiction, drama, etc., in its paper covers is now despatched to fne 
bindery forthwith. They are returned ás books of character, attractive 
and, since tbe original covers are used, with no possibility of a finisher's 
error in the spelling of foreign names or titles. 

All these books may be numbered in gold leaf or colour in exactly 
the same way as “ normal" bindings. 

But, the sceptic says, there are snags. Being a small book, it will be 
surreptitiously removed by the illicit collector of public library books. 
In our three years’ experience of having them in stock, there is no sign 
that this complaint is justified. Again, paperbacks are usually on poore 
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paper, with small print--is another complaint often made. The paper 
of those titles we wish to add to stock is no worse than that of the 
ephemeral hard-cased book. It is agreed :hat the print is smaller; 
obviously it has to be, but taking into account the phenomenal sales of 
paperbacks, especially the aundreds read on rushing and rocking trains, 
it cannot be too small. Admittedly it is too small for some readers, but 
then we are not advocating a library entirely stocked with ‘paperbacks: 
Another objection often raised is that, being small, the books disrupt 
shelving. This has not been noticed: one would think we never had 
small books before. How about Loeb editions? 

. The main difficulty at the moment is that. these books have to be 
bound in their plastic jackets before issue, since one issue to a person 
requesting the book may result in a stained or torn cover rendering the 
book unsuitable for this style. This, of course, causes some delay. 
However, the binderies are tending to carry prepared stocks, so that if 
demand grows, the supply weuld Бе even easier. Titles.can be supplied 
reasonably rapidly against an order. . 

. Financially, these papezrbacks are of ccnsiderable help in keeping 
down average costs in the book vote. The various lists are most useful 
for fiction replacements and then for replacement copies of popular 
non-fiction. . One glance et the Penguin list, Macmillan's St. Martin's 
Library, Pan or Hodder end Stoüghton. lists, to mention only a few, 
illustrates this point. 

Finally, we have well ovzr-1,000 of these books in circulation, and 
more being added continuously. Readers have been nothing but compli- 
mentary, and from the librarian's MERI they are an outstanding 
Success. 


Timetable Twisters 


. May I add a few odd nctes to Mr. P. S. Morrish’s useful article on time- 
tables in the December issue? There is a longer and even more recherché 
“route” between Waterloo end Bradford than his ten-hour journey, tor both 
Bradshaw and the, Southern Region (Table 32) show how to leave Waterloo 
at 5.40 a.m. and reach Bradford at 7 p:m., via Bournemouth, Poole, Shepton 
Mallet, Bath, Gloucester, Birmingham and Derby ! 
с ТЕ seems to be a convention that the table shcwing down trains (that is, 
away from Londen) precedes that for up trains (towards London) over the 
same route. The actual words up and down, so common in pre-war Bradshaws, 
have now almost disappearec, except for some of the Southern Region, Irish 
and miscellaneous tables. 

The Regional timetables, unlike Bradshaw, are usually available in advance 
of their coming into force, scme of them appearing a month early, and this is 
obviously an advantage to enyone planning to travel immediately after the 
change to summer or winter schedules. The numbering of the same tables 
in the two publications does not always coincide. Although the title page 
states that Bradshaw is “ every month," some issues cover more than a month,. 
and consequently there are only ten issues during 1957. Each issue has а 
useful list of distances between -main stations in the same town, in both 
London and the provinces. Мт. Morrish knows his timetables and his railway 
geography, but the separate map of British Rai-ways which he mentions has 
not appeared in Bradshaw since February, 1957. The only “map” now 
included is the straight-line diagram of London Underground on the inside 
back cover. 

While on the subject. of timetables, if any Погана has any knowledge of 
Whitaker s Train Guide (announced in Whitaker’ Alamanac 1901 for monthly 
publication from January - 1901) I should be glad to have details. There is 


no copy in the British Museum. 
= | WILLIAM J. SKILLERF, Stockport Public Libraries. 
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Rotten in Denmark ? 
A Danish Librarian, Jorgen Bro. Pederson, of Copenhagen 


Public Libraries comments on our bookstocks and charging 
systems. 


» Under the title of Contrasting NS L. Greaves, of Derby 
Public Library, criticises contemporary Danish Librarianship, based on 
his recent visit to Denmark (Assistant Librarian, November, 1957). 

As a Danish Librarian, just returned from a three-months' stay with 
the County Libraries of Kent and Nottinghamshire, I should like to add 
a few comments on the article. Unfortunately a discussion is made 
difficult by Mr. Greaves' inexactness. 

First, I should like to deal with the question of book stock. By his 
Observation of the fact that on the shelves of Danish Libraries you find 
several copies of the same title rather than one copy of all publications, 
Mr. Greaves touches exactly on one of tbe main differences between 
English and Danish Librarianship. By criticizing this fact, Mr. Greaves 
tries to give his readers the impression that something is "rotten in 
the state of Denmark." If the reason for this state of affairs was due to 
slackness or laziness, his comment would be true, but the cause is to be 
sought for in the Danish Public Libraries .Act, which is the basis for 
the book selection of all Danish Libraries. 
| This law establishes that а Public Library receiving grants from 
the State is an institution for general education on a par. with schools, 
museums, and the like. Instead of filling the shelves will all new publi- 
cations, the librarian sets himself the task of selecting the best part of 
the publications with general education in-view. It is my experience 
that English Librarians hold another opinion concerning book stock, 
viz., to provide as many books as possible without endeavouring to 
decide the educational or instructive value of the books, only rejecting 
the very bad ones. Therefore, it is impossible to compare the book 
stocks in the way Mr. Greaves has done. One has to deal with the 
difference of opinion concerning the purpose of a -public library. 
English libraries have a much more.social character than the Danish 
Libraries with their well-defined educational purpose. I just wish to 
point out the difference as it seems to me without. entering into argu- 
ment as to which method is to be preferred. 

Next it is very surprising for me to read Mr. Grease comment 
on the unsuitability of the Newark charging system, which is most used 
an Denmark. J have a lively recollection of busy Saturdays in an 
English Library where all of us perspired profusely hunting for readers' 
tickets. Without taking into account the efforts in both countries to 
find completely new charging.systems, I maintain that the Newark 
system has.some advantages over the Browne system. 

Working with the Browne system, the librarian is occupied with 
the search for tickets at the time that he shoüld be at the disposal of the 
borrower who handed the books to him.- The Newark system (and 
the still better Detroit system which is much used in Denmark) gives 
the librarian an opportunity of putting off the search for the book 

cards until later. The books are dealt with as quickly as possible— 
` Mr. Greaves’ claims at this point have the impress of a chance piece 
of information. I know that the shelves of " returned books" have a 
tremendous attraction, but I cannot see that it is our job’ to encourage, 
the borrowers in such casual choices by adapting Our cher eine systems 
to accommodate them. 


AN 


. То document for his colleagues “the apparent lack of use" of 
Danish Libraries, Mr. Greaves tells them tbat it would be quite difficult 
to find six readers at any one time in a Danish Library, even the 
larger ones. To this extraordinary piece of information I cannot find 
any argument, but Mr. Greaves could have given a more precise picture 
by telling about the ever-greater number of borrowers and issues (for 
the children, these numbers are enormous) wkich the statistics of Danish 
Public Libraries show every year. 

Another mis-statement is that “it takes three months for a new 
books to reach the reader " which, according to Mr. Greaves, is due, in 
part, to the process of binding and, in part, to the attitude of publishers. 
Through rationalization and co-operation, a book can be suprlied in 
special library binding in less than five weeks and with regard to new 
publications, there are no restrictions at all from the publishers. 
^ Т am afraid I have used too much space correcting Mr. Greaves’ 
information, but I think it is necessarv. Nevertheless, I am glad to say 
that I, unlike Mr. Greaves, found my work in English libraries, and the 
exchange of ideas with English librarians, very inspiring. Mobile 
libraries, brilliant administration, bright book stocks, excellent display 
work, a good spirit particularly among the leading ` personalities, and 
much more, belongs to my experience of English librarianship. 

I think that the differénce between English and Danish librarian- 
ship arises mainly from the difference of naticnal character. This makes 
a competition meaningless, but maintaining the difference of practice 
and even of ideals, we are doing our job on the same fundamental prin- 
ciples of faith in the value of books for mar. 

* ° * S 


Mr. Greaves's views are not necessarily shared by all British librar- 
ians. This month's editorial seems to have more in common with Mr. 
Pederson's standpoint than with our British co.league. 1, for one, strongly 
support the idea that “returned books shelves” are undesirable. They 
seem to be more in keeping with the spirit of a junkshop than zx. a 
library (Editor). 


TEACHING THE TEACHERS 
By FRANK KEYSE, West Riding County Library 


Any librarian who harbours memories of seemingly interminable 
afternoons listening to the droning voice o2 the English teacher may 
‘draw some crumb of comfort from the fact that the boot is now on the 
other foot. Several hundred teachers throughout the country are now 
attending part-time courses in school librarianship in preparation for the 
first examination of the Library Association/School Library Association 
Joint Board of Assessors which is to be held in July, 1958, - "Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes?" wrote Juvenal in a moment of despair, and 
my Latin master in another (of my ever appreciating this apophthegm), 
obligingly translated—"Who will guard {һе guardians themselves?” Who 
_then, will teach the teachers thernselves? 

Librarians have risen to tkis challenge. and there are now some 
twenty-five courses running, most of which are solely, or partly in the 

. charge of professional librarians. The ideal seems to me to be that of 
«joint responsibility between a teacher and a librarian to give a course 
the widest possible background. Specialist speakers, particularly on edu- 
cational topics, are very desirable if they can 5e obtained, though it was а 
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widely voiced complaint at a recent meeting of tutors and examiners at 
Chaucer House that they were very difficult to get. It may not be solely 
due to geographical remoteness. One visiting University lecturer I know 
preferred to return her fee because she thought it quite inadequate, 
though she was pleased to give the lecture. We have not so nd been 
embarrassed in this way by a visiting librarian. 


Teachers, like librarians, are inveterate self-improvers, and for the 
benefit of anyone contemplating running a course, extremely tolerant 
listeners! The response has been gratifying. There are of course the 
eagle-eyed young men intent on adding another educational trophy to 
their belts, but there are also plenty of middle-aged and elderly lady 
assistant teachers who appear to have nothing material to gain from the 
courses. They show the true Olympic spirit ; the important thing is taking 
part, not passing the examination. It’s very humbling. I wonder what 
the response would be amongst librarians for a course on some educa- 
tional subject, say, backwardness in reading ability in adults and children. 
Nothing to do with us? Don’t blame the Roberts Committee then if 
they don’t take us very seriously as educators. 


Teaching the teachers is a stimulating experience; astonishing how 
much more one learns about the everyday things of librarianship which 
one thought were quite familiar already. One learns to look at problems 
through another pair of eyes, The teachers are gaining a much better 
understanding of the opportunities offered by the Public Library and 
and what its place is in the community it serves. Long before the 
examination results appear next year I should judge the course eminently 
worth while. After the results are out I shall probably be looking for 
something else to do on Monday evenings, and not even “Panorama” will 
fill the gap. So don’t adopt too patronising an attitude towards the 
local Headmistress the next time she visits your library. She might ask 
you for your opinion of the Anterior Numeral Classes of Bliss! 
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THANKS FOR THE MEMORY 
A. Ll. Carver 


(who has retired from the A.A.L. Council after 21 years) 


Having received the support of the membership at large for so 
many years, I feel I owe to them my thanks, and this 1s the only way 
in which it can be done. Some explanation is also necessary since’ I 
learn from various sources that I did nct seek re-election because 
(1) I am shortly retiring; (2) my health is causing anxiety; (3) I have 
quarrelled with the A.A.L., and (4) the A.A.L. has quarrelled with me. 
I can assure you that all these assumptions are very wide of the mark. 
My long service to the A.A.L. owes much to the peculiar circumstances 
brought about by the war, but I might have stood down at any time in 
recent years. There always seemed a good reason for one more session. 
Last year, for instance, I felt I would like to see Miss Willson's term of 
office through, having tried for so long to persuade her to accept the 
honour. Also І felt it might be necessary to help shield her from some of 
the more vigorous sections of Council. How wrong I was. Indeed, on 
more than one occasions it almost became necessary to defend Council 
against the stinging asides of Madam President! Well, there it was ; 
21 years seemed a good point to finish since it was going to be a wrench 
whenever it happened. The Council is in very good hands; others are 
waiting to fill any gaps, and my continued election was keeping a worthy 
candidate out. That is all there is to it. I have attended something like 
a hundred council meetings; every one a day's hard work, for it is that 
to all who take it seriously. In my opinion it is the finest possible 
training in committee work and council procedure, for the newcomer is 
facing colleagues who will be critical, but helpful and friendly. That is 
the personal angle, but at the same time there is most useful service to 
the Association and the profession, ireely given and in come cases at . 
personal cost in time and health. I have spent many happy hours at 

‚ Chaucer House, and I shall always remember the things accomplished, 
the humour and wit, and the occasional dramatic highlight of debate. I 
have formed many valued friendships down the years, and these I shall 
carry with me to the end of tbe road. 

* + ж 

It would indeed be a pity if the idea is abroad that Mr. Carver has 

` left the A.A.L. Council because of any disagreement. His long service 
did not prevent his being young in heart, and 1 know thát many young 
members shared my own considerable appreciation of his tolerance and 
encouragement of us, his wit and his ever forward-looking ideas. (Editor). 


Assistance to Staff- 5 A. Shearman 


CHOOSING A CAREER 


“Leaving school is one of the three big events in the life of a normal 
person." This text is from a preface by Sir Jchn Wolfenden (in his capacity 
as educationalist rather than committee chairmar) in Directory of Opportunities 
For School Leavers 1957 (Cornmarket.Press, 8s. 6d) Strangely, the public 
library has little to offer its members in the way of. printed help for any of 
these three big events. There are, it is true, books on wedding etiquette and 
there is Revelation of Childbirth. But what of choosing a career? 

° Until recently all "career" books treated tne careers they described as 
quite separate from the jobs that actually exist within the trade or profession. 
The change in emphasis is mainly due to the increased importance of tech- 
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mology. Both the Directory and the Yearbook of Technical Education and 
Careers in Industry (Black, 25s., 1957) have sections which give information 
about training schemes offered by the firms themselves. Till now this was 
only to ‘be found in newspapers or on school and university noticeboards 
(and locally in Youth Employment Offices). The Yearbook devotes pp. 291-991 
to this section with a classified list following if, showing firms who have 
training schemes but have not sent any: information about them. Some of 
the firms in the Yearbook are in the Directory, many are not and vice-versa. 
Even those firms included in both have put out differently worded or fuller 
accounts of their schemes in one than the other. 

The largest section of the Yearbook is on technical colleges, This list 
gathers together material that is otherwise in several reference books (Year- 
book of Commonwealth Universities; Education Authorities Yearbook; Tele- 
phone Directory). An omission noted in checking on technical colleges with 
library schools is Ealing Technical College. The index is poor—for example, 
there is no. entry under Middlesex (pp. 282-6) and individual towns are not 
given where their college is under the county education authority. 

The Directory is a slim volume and is only the skeleton (with some of 
the bones missing) of what could be a- far more useful work. Its emphasis is 
mainly technical though an exasperating attempt to include professional 
careers makes parts of the book a pathetic parody of a reference book. Thus 
the section on "Professional Associations" covers just over three pages. There 
are two companion volumes: Directory of Opportunities For Graduates 1957 
and Directory of Opportunities For Qualified Men 1957. 

Like the schools yearbooks, these need to be consulted and read at leisure 
for use as guides to careers, though their quick reference value should not 
be forgotten. So it will be advisable to keep the previous year's issue for 

lending to the anxious parents of Britain's future technologists. 


Talking Points | 
Who are the librarians who are such cowards that they must cast their 
inky bricks anonymously or pseudonymously? Magliabechi, for 
example, in The Bookseller, not only discusses the internal affairs of 
librarianship in the periodical of another trade, but has not got the guts to 
sign his name. Confidentially, we understand that he is a junior assistant 
at Wigan. 

The pages of the Librarian and Library World similarly abound 
with pseudonyms and unsigned articles and, to be fair, this sort of 
thing has even occurred in this journal in the past. At least, however, 


this journal has never tried to shelter its editor in the despicable fashion 
of those publications. If you want to shoot me, you know where to aim ! 


There is a general tendency to close earlier on Saturdays. Glasgow, 
for example, has lately been closing its libraries at 5.30 p.m., and the 
latest news is that Fulham and Chelsea are now following the trend. 
Investigations have shown that although Saturday evening is often busy, 
readers are frequently the same ones as come in on other evenings. In 
these cases it cannot be claimed that Saturday evening opening is essential. 
Shops used to be open late on Saturdays before the war, but people have 
become accustomed to the change. I am sure they would do so in the 
case of libraries. і 


Unusual librarian is Kenneth Whittaker, who not only wrote a local 
history (of Whitington), but printed it on his own Adana printing press. 
The main text he had set in linotype, but all the rest of the type matter 
is his own work, including an excellent title page. Copies, price 2s. 6d., 

can be had from Mr. Whittaker, at 263, Lord Lane, Failsworth, Near 
Manchester. I EDITORIAL. 


Your Letters | 
STATUS 


Mr. Marston’s interesting article on status makes many telling points. 
However, I feel that not only does he neglect to develop his best argu- 
ments, but also he fails to realise the full significance of certain policies 
that he advocates. 

His article presses for more attention to be paid to book selection 
and advisory work, and suggests that these (two of four main points) 
will be sufficient to achieve higher status. I cannot imagine that this 
would be the case. Librarians will not be able simply to do this work 
and expect upgrading and public admiration to follow automatically. 
Council ears are deaf to subtle hints. The work must be accompanied 
by a vigorous “propaganda” campaign—in annual reports, relevant 
periodicals, daily newspapers, and also on the radio and television. Chief 
Librarians might try sending their annual reports to the various columnists. 
Concentration on professional work would mean a re-arrangement of 
duties in most library systems. Publicity such as I have mentioned would 
assist the achievement of this alteration, which would be, nevertheless, 
very difficult to accomplish. 

Further publicity should be given to the existence and nature of L.A. 
qualifications, They are quite impressive. The public has been taught 
to seek qualified dentists, let them also be taught to look for Chartered 
Librarians at the appropriate service points. 

The article touched on displays. What Mr. Marston didn't say, 
though it may have been in the back of his mind, was that a well- - 
designed and well-advertised display is excellent publicity for the library. 

Lest Mr. Marston wishes to reduce the study of cataloguing and 
classification too far, may I remind him that good knowledge of the 
“ Techniques” is essential for thorough exploitation of stock. Many 
books have been overlooked because of this lack of knowledge. 

By now, Mr. Marston will have read the article by Mr. Sharr in the 
same issue of the Assistant Librarian. He will have concluded that only 
much study, training, and experience can fit one for the type of post 
described. That the work of an administrator is important is obvious, 
and it should be given equal publicity aleng with book selection and 
exploitation. If we all became bookmen, who would administrate, who 
would obtain the money necessary to run the service? 


A. S. RoNALDs. Hampstead Public Libraries. 


Bibliotherapeutics 
Close on Saturday? 


With regard to two letters appearing in tne December issue, by Messrs, 
Ellis and Thimberley, I would like to record some further observations. 

Mr. Ellis says: “When opening hours were first decided for public lib- 
raries . . . ." In that phrase, I think, lies zhe outlook which so bedevils 
Local Government to-day. We are no longer living in the times when public 
libraries first decided when or where to open. Those were the days when a 
man worked round the clock for a pittance and wc happy to find a job at all, 
let alone, be in a position to choose it. In those halcyon times a iob at the 
Town Hall promised security for life and security was a thing to be valued: 
In short, the “Town Hall wallah” was almost a demi-god. To-day the 
factory worker expects a five-day week as his lawful entitlement, The 


librarian, so far from being a demi-god, is expected to select two Westerns 
and bury them in the string bag with the sprouts and other impedimenta of 
shopping. The worker is in a position to choose his job and he is not choosing 
librarianship. The “telly” and the “treble chance " mean more than security 
of tenure. 


Therefore we must re-adjust ourselves. It is well known that something 
of value is more appreciated when it is taken away from us than when it is 
the Old Reliable, always to hand. I do not advocate that libraries as a result 
must shut down, but that the hours be so arranged that the Great British 
Public realises we are not to be taken for granted, which in turn would lead 
to an increase in prestige and a higher standard of recruitment. 


Mr. Ellis says that Liverpool enjoys its busiest periods on Saturdays. I 
assure Mr. Ellis that the same is the case in Staffordshire, and, probably, of 
every library in the country. Banks are equally, if, not more, important in 
catering to the public need. Study their opening hours, Much of their work 
goes on behind closed doors it is true, much of the work in libraries could 
similarly be treated, thus leaving ALL the staff free for duty with the public 
during official hours. The public cannot use the banks on Saturday afternoons, 
they therefore use it on some other occasion. Why not libraries also? 

In conclusion, I think that Mr. Thimbleby and I could petition the 
Library Association for yet another alternative paper at either Registration or 
Finals level in Bibliotherapeutics. There is doubtless scope for a librarian 
with a keen sense of vocation willing to leap out of bed in the small hours 
to answer an urgent call for a Do-it-yourself book on Midwifery for Mrs. 
Bloggs, of Acacia Crescent, who is about to give birth to a bonny bouncing 
babe. 

V. FORSHAW, 
* * * 


The A.A.L. Council would welcome assistants who would like to attend 
one of its meetings. As space in the "public gallery" is limited, will mem- 


bers wishing to attend please give as much notice as possible to the 
Honorary Secretary, 33, Rosebery Avenue, Worthing, Sussex. 
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Living in Bliss 
Denis Keeling, Southend Public Library 


Nearly thirty years ago, Bliss dedicated this work The Organisation of Know- 
ledge to the librarian “ who is educator, organiser, and scientist." How far is 
this statement true to-day? In the past, several librarians have been notable 
Scholars, and Bliss and Ranganathan are examples of the organiser ard scientist, 
For the most part, however, qualified librarians are increasingly beccming mere 
administrators, while classifiers and readers’ advisers hold secondary positions. 

It is my opinion that The Library Associetion should do all it can to see 
that each member of the profession fulfils all taree functions. This would help 
to gain a proper acknowledgement for our profession, and would further the 
cause of education. It could be attained by 


(1) encouraging more university graduates to enter the professicn. 

(2) seeing that no. professional posts are given to unqualified librarians. 

(3) discouraging people from entering (or continuing іп) the profession, 
who are unsuitable. Examiners have often commented on many 
students’ lack of understanding of the basic fundamentals of Library 
Science, e.g. classification. The la-ge percentage of failures in pro- 
fessional exams. also indicates that many candidates are entirely 
unsuitable. 

(4) further revision of the syllabus. The L.A.'s substitution of the First 

| Professional Examination for the Entrance Examination, has done 
much good, but there is still much to be done. 

(5) adequate training. If the librarian is to be an “© educator ” surely he 
must be adequately trained? The average school teacher is trained 
for two years at college. How many librarians have received 
similar training? 

(6) distributing unused volumes in large refzrence libraries to the appro- 
priate regional library bureau. The latter, should not cnly be the 
headquarters of the inter-lending schemes, and compilers of union 
catalogues, but centres for bibliographical and other forms of 
research. 

(7) encouraging new legislation to make available adequate financial support 
for national, special and regional library services. 

(8) encouraging further bibliographical cc-operation, 


In our individual libraries, we must enquire into fundamentals, ard methods 
long established. It seems strange and inconsistent that although we have 
obtained open-access, a revolutionary gesture in its day, we still cling to the 
: Dewey Decimal Classification, which although it is supposed to be brought 
up-to-date, is still in essence a Nineteenth Century scheme, and totally inade- 
quate for present day usage. Several libraries have undertaken, or are under- 
taking the task of re-classification, which, althcugh it is a tremendous problem, 
is not unsurmountable. The Twentieth Century schemes cf either Bliss or Ran- 
ganathan could be used more widely in this connection. 


In each library more time and encouragement should be given for the train- 
ing of the staff, and staff libraries should be great_y improved. Division of the 
staff into professional and non-professional categcries should be uncertaken in 
stages. This would leave qualified staff free fo- preparing bibliographies, advis- 
ing and helping readers, lecturing on the use of the library and helpirg with co- 
operative book selection, etc. Professional staff could then be trained in the litera- 
ture of special subjects. Subject specielisation would be of great value to the 
larger libraries, many of which could gradually ada»t, if found advantageous, the 
ir of specialised subject departments, on similar lines to those in the 


. Surely it is only by re-thinking, re-planning and readjusting our services to 
meet modern requirements, that we can justify our cldim to be educators, отрап- 
isers and scientists. We must not forget that we, the assistants of to-day, may 
be the chief Jibrarjans of to-morrow, and that tae future rests with us. 
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THE USE. ОЕ TYPEWRITER 
COMPOSED OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


by J. C. Beard, Nottinghamshire County Library 


lhe whole book trade is, at the moment, in a state of uncertainty 
regarding the future. Increased production costs have to some extent 
been met by the publication of books in larger editions. Whilst books. 
of the quality of, for example, Penguin Publications, can be produced 
in quantity so that costs are absorbed over a large printing, there is little 
noed for alternative forms of composition to be used. With * paper- 
back " publications a substantial saving is also made by dispensing with 
a casing and book jacket. Thus by reducing the retail price to a relatively 
low figure, the publisher is able to appeal to a vastly extended audience. 
Obviously new, and possibly at the outset, less popular forms of "type" 
will not be of great appeal to such publishers. But to other publishers 
who are producing works in smaller numbers, increased costs mean that 
a policy of restraint must be followed, with the result that there is a 
tendency only to produce works which are sure of a ready sale. The 
money available for experimental writing, either with new authors or 
with new subjects, becomes practically non-existent. Moreover, book 
and periodical prices cannot be increased beyond a certain level, other- 
wise consumer resistance will nullify any effects of increased prices. The 
University presses, as those of specialised societies, are finding that if a 
work is to be published as an economic proposition the printing order 
would have to be increased’ beyond even the most optimistic sales figures. 

Such problems in the field of publishing should constantly be under 
the review of librarians who disseminate the material provided by the 
publishers. No librarian can purchase, all the material which he con- 
siders should be housed in his library, and he therefore often rejects the 
less popular material, simply because the ratio between initial cost and 
cost per times used is too high. It is probably true to say that the vast 
majority of librarians vainly chase the popular taste, supplying material 
for which there is a known demand: If less popular subjects, or less 
popular authors, could be economically produced at reasonably low 
prices, the librarian would be able to buy more freely—back his hunches— 
and thus be able to build up a truly representative selection of current 
publishing output. 

In order to lessen the initial cost of book production—for which by 
far the largest item is the printing—a number of experiments have been 
made. Photographic composition methods, whilst possibly reducing costs 
for certain classes of work, are not likely Чо lead to substantial savings. 
“ Perfect ” binding, which has been hailed by some people as the answer 
to all binding problems, still has many disadvantages which have not 
been satisfactorily resolved. The offset photo-lithographic process has 
been extensively used for many years, not only in the publication of 
books and periodicals, but also in the printing of stationery by large firms 
and public authorities. Yet very few books or periodicals are produced 
in this country which have been composed on a typewriter and then 
printed by means of this offset lithographic process, although the advan- 
tages of such a form of publication would appear to be considerable. 
During the London printing dispute, the British National Bibliography, 
in common with several magazines, produced its publications by means. 
of offset photo-lithography, which had been typewriter composed. іп their 
own offices. Although the results were not always equal to the highest 
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printing standards, it was an indication of ihe range of work which could 
be undertaken at short notice. 


A criticism that is always levelled at typewriter composed work is 
that it doesn't look “right "—in fact it is not printed from a conventional 
type face and therefore, by force cf convention, looks unusual and out 
of place. There is also often criticism that the lines of print are not 
justified, so that work produced by this method tends to have a somewhat 
“ amateurish ” appearance. These disadventages have now, to a large 
extent, been overcome with the introduction of a range of typewriters 
which can produce a much wider variety of work. The “modern” 
type-face, one of several used in the International Business Machines, is 
considerably nearer in appearance to conventional print than is that used 
in the majority of typewritiag machines. This style of type-face is parti- 
cularly suitable for photo-lithographic werk, as the characters remain 
black and legible even when considerably reduced in size. Most other 
typewriter manufacturers produce shaded fece varieties of type which are, 
generally, more suited for use in offset lithography. For example, the 
Imperial Typewriter Company produced saaded varieties of their Pica, 
Elite and large Roman types. Electric typewriters ensure an equal weight 
of impression for each symbol, so that the typing does not rely upon 
the varying strengths of the human fingers, nor does the impression weight 
vary between different operators of the same machine. By using such a 
machine one is assured of achieving clean-cut symbols of an equal 
intensity of blackness. Many leading typewriter manufacturers produce 
such machines, one of them, International Business Machines, having 
never produced one of the normal manual variety. Other machines which 
are available in this country include the Olivetti Lexikon Electrica, the 
Underwood electric and the Royal electric. A great number of the 
latest features of typewriter manufacture are contained in such machines: 
automatic space-up keys, control of type impression, interchangeable 
platens and automatic line space and car-iage return controls. Type- 
faces are now available, which, in conjunction with the mechanism of 
the typewriter, produce proportional spacing. That is, each individual 
letter does not occupy the same horizontal space length, as is usual with 
the normal office typewriter, but is varied according to the symbol being 
used. The I.B.M. electric executive typewriter! incorporates this feature, 
and an extreme example of the working cf the mechanism is afforded 
by the space occupied by the letters i and m. Spaces are broken into 
horizontal units measuring 1/32". The smallest sace used for any 
character is of 2 units—for example, the letter i. The largest space used 
for any character is of 5 units—for example, the letter m. Variable 
typebars are also now available on the Vari-typer, so that different type- 
faces, as well as a wide variety of accents, figures, etc., may be used 
without disturbing the work already inserted in thé machine. An obvious 
advantage of such variation in type-bars is where the language require- 
ment of the text necessitate varying type-faces. Anotker example of their 
use is afforded where complicated mathematical formulae are being set up, 
interspersed with explanatory matter. 


Although the various “refinements” listed above require a special 
typewriting machine, they do not require anv extra work on the part of 
the operator. However, in order to obtain line justification and balanced 
alignment of the right-hand margin, two tvpings are necessary. This 


1A full description of the technical working of this machine is contained 
in the Office Magazine, 1956, p. 512, et seq. 
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inay well be deemed to be a worthwhile additional expense, in that it is 
probably the largest single factor in achieving “normality” to the 
appearance of a page of print, but it may not be considered that such 
expense is worth while, or indeed, desirable, for certain classes of work, 
Probably the best machine for use in line justification is the I.B.M. 
electric executive? which, by having two spacebars of 2 and 3 units move- 
mert, can, in conjunction with the backspacer, produce ‘considerable 
variation in the space between words. The space between individual 
letters can also be expanded by 1 unit, so that considerable variations in 
the number of characters per line may be justified. Line justification 
may also be obtained by using normal typewriters and filling out lines 
by adding extra spaces between words. Imperial typewriters, with an 
escapement drop-back of 60/40 (which can also deal with diphthongs), 
or the Olivetti Lexikon 80, which incorporates horizontal half-spacing, 
are particularly suitable in this respect. Special machines. are being 
developed which automatically justify on the second typing, but whatever 
method is used, the material to be copied must be passed twice through 
the typewriter. By such means a more conventional (and therefore more 
likely to meet with popular approval) layout to the page may be obtained. 
It must be remembered, though, that if low cost of production is the 
primary consideration, all the “ trimmings” can be dispensed with in 
order that the text may appear in published form. 

It is not suggested that a page printed from typewriter composed 
letters by the offset photo-lithographic process, with all the refinements 
listed above, will, in the end, look exactly the same as a page printed 
from conventional type. However, it is suggested that for certain classes 
of work, such a substitute for ordinary print has a number of advantages. 
In the field of commercial book production mention has already been 
made of the high cost of production, so that little experimental work 
can be published if the publisher hopes to remain financially stable. 
From the many examples which could be used, perhaps this trend is 
particularly noticeable in the publication of modern poetry. All pub- 
lishers agree that it is always a losing proposition to publish a new and 
unknown poet's work, even though high prices are charged for slim 
volumes. The fact is again illustrated that the consumer cannot, and 
will not, buy the article if the price is increased beyond a certain point. 
It therefore becomes a vicious circle from which it is hard to escape. 
Young British poets do not have their work subsidised in the same way 
as American poets, who may have their work published at a considerable 
loss by wealthy Universities. Consequently, a generation is growing up 
which does not know, or read, any modern poetry, which does not care 
about poetry in general, and which would certainly not consider buying 
a book of contemporary verse. Many librarians are unable to stock 
even a small sample of such work due to the high cost for each volume. 
But it may well be that with a decrease in production costs, modern 
poetry could be economically published, so that more opportunities 
would be afforded to writers who at the moment have no hope of seeing 
their work recognised. From the production point of view, it is of 
interest to note that line justification plays no part in the, printing of 
poetry. This example has been treated somewhat idealistically, but it 
does show the extent to which our literary heritage may depend upon the 
introduction of new printing processes. Although the situation in regard 
to the publication of novels is not yet so acute as that pertaining to 
poetry, there is room for many new writers who do not conform to the 


Ibid, р. 514-515. 
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stylised pattern. Such writers’ works are отеп not published as they 
would not sell in sufficiently large quantites, and so would not be a 
commercial success for the publisher. Yet tiere is always the possibility 


.that a work will meet with popular favour, in which case it is pleasant to 


think of several novels, written by previousl: unpublished authors, being 
produced from the profits which would acccue if the popular one were 
published in near-print form. Amongst the worth-while work would also 
be some of a lower standard, but if only one author each year were 
cn in achieving a literary standing, ће venture would be worth 
while. I 

Probably one of the greatest effects of typewriter composed books 
would be in the field of learned, highly specialised, small edition material. 
This field presents a vast mass of material tc the private reader, and also 
presents librariens with a great many difficu.ties in regard to book selec- 
tion policy. For example, in the field of technology, much experimental 
work has to be needlessly duplicated because the results of former 
research are not easily available. Although it is periodical literature 
which is mainly of use where new research is concerned, the results of 
such research should ultimately be embodied in a more permanent form. 
Such works are published onlv in very small editions, so that under 
present-day conditions it is probably true dhat a great deal of original 
research does not become available in suca a way. In fact, the only 
note of its existence may be found in a highzy specialised journal. How- 
ever, if printing costs could be drastically ieduced, such material could 
be properly edited and amalgamated to fcrm a coherent volume con- 
taining not only the results of recent research, but also appropriate basic 
material. Speed of publication could more easily be achieved by type- 
writer composition, so that the book form wculd once again be able to 
take its place in the researcher's equipment. Complicated formulae, etc’, 
could be composed relatively cheaply on ar appropriate typewriter, and 
the mass of corroborative footnotes couli be added without incon- 


venience. Research is not confined to the scientific field; but in all 


spheres of human endeavour a great deal of work is nct available to 
others due to its limited interest value and the high cost of production. 

Many more examples of the use of n2ar-print in bookwork could 
be cited. It may be felt, however, that the field of periodical literature 


has to some extent been neglected in the foregcing description. The same 


facts apply to periodicals as to books—in order to maintain a steady 
price-level more and more copies must te sold. The difficulty with 
which literary magazines maintain a footirg in the publishing world is 
some indication of the need for a cheaper fozm of publication. | 

That the librarian should help to deal with these problems of publi- 
cation has been stressed above. Librarians should be leaders in experi- 
ments dealing with form of publication, wiiling to try new methods and 
help to overcome popular prejudice agains- any new physical make-up 
of a work. If the use of near-print, as described above, is considered 
to be worth-while in this country, librariars must be willing to support 
publishers who produce their books and prriodicals in this manner. A 
good starting point to familiarise the libra-y profession with near-print 
publication, and also bring many advangtages to publishers and readers 
alike, would be in the field of library profsssional literature. It is sug- 
gested that such magazines as The Assistarst Librarian or The Librarian 
could well be produced by means of typewriter composed offset litho- 
graphy. -There would be по loss in legibility, but a great saving in 
expense. In the case of The Assistant L brarian, the A.A.L. Council 
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could allocate the money which was saved, either to finance a larger 
publishing programme, or to subsidise other endeavours in which the 
A.A.L. participates. But the field of near-print in the library profession 
need not be restricted to periodical literature. There is a great need for 
books on professional matters to be available to the widest circle of 
readers. It is also necessary that the greatest amount of material on the 
whole field of librarianship be available for the guidance of librarians. 
Near-print publication for many works which are at present sold only in 
small numbers would help to reduce the selling price, whilst still allowing 
a profit margin. Works which at present are considered uneconomic to 
appear in conventional printed form, although of value to a limited number 
of readers, could also appear without incurring a drain upon the Library 
Association's slender financial resources. On the other hand, a popular 
series such as the A.A.L. primers, could be sold at an even lower price 
if produced in near-print form. There would thus be no excuse for the 
student not to buy his own copies of the various titles. Library authori- 
ties would no longer need to add this series to stock, so that an amount 
of money would be available for use in purchasing less well known and 
less popular works dealing with narrower aspects of librarianship. 

Of course it would not be possible, nor, indeed, desirable, for the 
whole range of professional literature to switch to publication in near- 
print form. Butitis suggested that experimentation be made with selected 
book and periodical titles, so that not only may the financial benefits 
accrue to the library profession as a whole, but also that commercial 
publishing houses should have some guidance as to the popularity, and 
pitfalls, of such a method of publication. This pre-supposes a desire 
for greater co-operation between publishers and librarians. Surely 
librarians should foster such co-operation by every means in their power, 
so that we may retain, in this country, a live publishing industry, which 
wil not only disseminate knowledge, but also maintain the right of 
freedom of speech. 
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The Phoenix 


by Patricia Leitch 


“ Drag on, long night of Winter,” exhorted William Morris and joyously 
we of the Library profession agree with him. As the nights lengthen our 
libraries spring to life again. Issues shoot up and overdues diminish. 
Requests come in fast and furious. Closing time once again resembles a 
punter's stand before the Derby with desperate borrowers struggling to 
decide which book to put their shirts on before the clock strikes eight 
and makes their decision irredeemable. 

All the old favourites are back again as fresh as fillies after a summer 
at grass. Faces half forgotten through the summer appear at the counter 
and click again into the memory. 

There is the grey haired, sharp eyed spinster who with uncanny 
certainty goes to the shelves and returns w:th a book torn or scribbled. 
Her fingers beat on the counter like castane-s. I will not look, I will not 
. turn round, this year it will be different. J turn my servant of the public 
face towards her and smile. “ Yes?” I say. 

" іс Look Miss. I thought I should show you like it says on the 
a e Bax 

. I scrutinize the scribbed page with appropriate tuttings while her 
eyes, bright as ball bearings. accuse me of unimaginable orgies of book 
mutilation, 

* When I was a girl I was taught to look after books. I just wonder 
how people can do it. Do you remember last year I found a book with 
rings on it from a beer mug? I really don't know what kind of people 
do these things!” 

Prim as lemon juice she returns to her awful Gagool smelling out 
and I give the wretched book a decent burial in the repairs. 

There is the smooth, olive brown, retired gentleman who winter 
widowered from his bowls returns to books. His footsteps are distinctive 
and whenever I héar them 1 imagine his oily voice in my ears: “ Turned 
out nice again,” and my gusty giggle out of all proportion to his reiter- 
ated jest. He comes in, grips the counter with monkey paws and waits. 
I look up. 

“Wel,” he says, “ turned out nice agair.” 

And for the first time in a new season mv fatuous titter mounts to 
the fluorescent lights. 

With astonishing rapidity the warm months have hatched out a new 
brood of child readers. They come, shepherded by elder brothers and 
sisters, their round, dirty faces hardly visible over the counter. Encour- 
aged by the prods of their mentors and whispered encouragements to go 
on and ask the Library Woman, they make their desires known. Then 
grasping an application form in both grubby fists, they stomp away to 
get Dad to sign it and another soul has been saved from the horrors of 
illiteracy. In no time they will be fighting like good 'uns for the latest 
Biggles, enthusing in long drawn out oohs and ahs over the sugar 
encrusted glories of Miss Blyton's philosophy and the pale, little girls 
who would run screaming from anything larzer than a kitten will be lost 
in long dreams of intrepid huntin' children znd the apparently inexhaus- 
tible wonders of the Pony Club.. 

All borrowers returning to the fold have one thing in common— 
they have all been breathing the free air of a life untramelled by tickets 
and all intend to go on doing SO as long as they possibly can. 
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There are two approaches. 

In the first the borrower enters the Library with the look of ; an 
aboriginal thrust into Idlewild and eventually comes to rest at the Out 
counter. 

“І want to join the library.” 

" Certainly. Have you been a member before?" 

"Oh no.” The very thought is abhorrent. 

“Well would you fill this form in please." “The form is filled in 
with effort awful to behold. | 

“Thank you. Would you wait a minute while I check it with the 
register." 

While I scrabble with the register the borrower edges steathily away 
and when I look up he has reached the very end of the counter. 

* m sorry, but you have had tickets before. I have a form here 
for you which doesn't expire until 1959. Have you still got. those 
tickets?" 

His face as bland as an egg's in its innocence of hens, the borrower 
waits. He is saying nothing, giving nothing away, the rack will drag 
nothing from him. . . š 

I show him the evidence.. “ That is your form?” 

He is cornered. The S.S. are closing in. | 

“Oh that? Oh yes. I thought that would have been too old by 
now." Last December lies submerged in the mists of antiquity. 

Ж x. haven't still got the tickets?” , 

66 о 

“Then ГИ write you out ае while you к your books." 

With a quiet little ploy he slips over the edge of the counter into the 
anonymity of the library and I write DUP in red on the top of his tickets 
which I know will have to be weaned from him in a week or two when 
his old ones ease their way back into circulation, 

The second way is brasher, more self assured. The result maybe of 
those nasty little books on do-it-yourself psychology. 

“ This do, Miss?" The red paste board is flaunted before me. 

* No, I’m sorry this has expired. You'll need to fill in a new form." 

I give him a form and he goes over to the table to fill it in. In a 
few seconds he is back. 

* What's it for?" 

“The form? To get tickets for the library so ) you can take books 
out. Two books for each person." 

“ But I gave you my ticket." 

“Yes, but that one was out of date.” 

[11 Oh." : ‘ 

He fills in the form and grudgingly puts it on the counter. 

“Thank you. If you'll just choose your books ГІЇ write out your 
tickets." 

Ten minutes later he returns with three books. 

“Pm sorry you can only have two books for. each person. You'll 

need to put one back.” 
“ But I’ve got three tickets. Two for the form and the one I give 
* No, that one is no use any Өде: " I grub in the waste paper 
basket and produce the torn remnants of the expired ticket, and give a 
visual demonstration ending up with a rather neat disposal of the ticket 
back into the waste paper basket. 
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1" Oh.” Sullenly bë puts. pack one. non-fiction on to = nearest 
x shelf.. Т stamp. his books.snd he departs, ` 
' Seconds later the door re-opens. | ' 
"Er Miss, you didn't give me- ‘back my other ticket. The one I give 
Swiftly the told gathers its- ówn to its bosom again.  Blithely they 
come in, at the Out counter and out at the In. Ever since.the cruel day . 
when T tried to guide the stream into the correct channels and.was met `- 
by the horrific supposition, “If you had my legs . ' I have let them po 
gO. their own.sweet way. They enjoy it so. Bless them. | ROM 
Each night as I count my fat issues: surrounded by battlements of E: 
returns; I feel that at last the library is Getting Sómewhere. It is giving ` 
| the "people Something They Need. 
' Then January turns into February, February to March, and the over- 
duds grow and the issues dwindle. The same phrases slip from buttoned . 
lips, “ ГИ just take my tickets with те," “Ill not bother just now, luv." 
"They march out with their eyes on:far seas and distant horizons. 
| Soon it is August and I am alone іп an empty library plagued with ` 
' the thought that I and the library are Getting Nowhere and that. the 
poopie- are кешш the ЭОЕ They Need elsewhere. A ER 
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Overhaul 


The administration of the Library Association needs a complete 
overhaul—and now is a particularly opportune time to consider the 
matter. 

The present executive structure may have been adequate when the 
L.A. was much smaller, but is completely unsuited to a modern associa- 
tion more than ten íhousand strong. There is a strange division of 
responsibilities between honorary officers, scattered all over the country, 
and the permanent staff at Chaucer House, and no-one seems clear as 
to where the division lies. There are masses of committees and no-one 
ever seems to be able to give a decision without reference to them. 

No-one at Chaucer House is responsible for informing members of 
the L.A. Council’s activities as a whole, and the task is left to the 
honorary news-editors of Liaison who, having full-time jobs elsewhere, 
naturally cannot give the job all the attention it needs. 

Worse, no-one is responsible for public relations in general. We are 
at present dropping further and further behind in the battle for economic 
priority. Mr. Best Harris, Chief Librarian of Plymouth, says the blame 





Your Editor Resigns 


I very much regret to have to leave the pleasant job of 
editing the Assistant, but I am, perhaps temporarily, leaving 
librarianship to chance my luck in free-lance journalism. 
Among other jobs, I will be editing Books and Bookmen from 
its April issue and also two other periodicals, Bookguide and 
Technical Bookguide. І know that some librarians already read 
these magazines and I hope that they will be as eager to give me 
their views there on purely literary topics as they have been in 
the Assistant, on librarianship. 

The -A.A,L. Council has appointed Dean Harrison, of 
Sheffield Public Libraries, as my successor, to whom I offer my 
very best wishes. He is at present making an excellent job of 
editing the Yorkshire Librarian. 

My editorship has been deliberately controversial and such 
a policy cannot please everyone. I hope very much, however, 
that the Assistant has retained the affection and goddwill of 
everyone and that it will continue to flourish. 

W. G. SMITH. 
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for this “rests firmly on the shoulders of the :ndividual libraries and that 
most ineffective of bodies, the Library Associa-ion, for failing to recognise 
and act upon the fact, that no library service can secure 115 proper recog- 
nition in the economy of our society unless its objects and facilities are 
being clearly, intelligently, and continually published." 

The National Book League not long ago overhauled its administra- 
tion, appointed a first-class man as a Director in place of a Secretary and 
allocated the routine duties and. interpal administration to other officers 
working under him. The Director, being largely freed from routine, 
spends much of his time on what can be descr:.bed most simply as “public 
relations for books." 

Similarly, the L.A. needs a Director, one of whose main tasks would 
be public relations for books in libraries. A man is needed of sufficient 
authority to be able to meet members of the Government, senior civil 
servants, and people of importance in the book world on equal terms. 
He would command a high salary and this we should not grudge. He 
would not expect to be encumbered with honorary officers. This we 
should welcome. He would expect to be given authority to take a wide 
range of decisions without having to consult the Council except on impor- 
tant matters of policy. This, too, we should welcome. 

The time to do something about this is now. The present Secretary 
has served us for a long time and it is inevitable that the question of his 
retirement must crop up in the very near future. I am told that it is 
indelicate to mention such matters, but it would be foolish to wait until 
the event is upon us before planning for the future. Indeed, in the inner 
conclaves of the Council, this is already a talking point and names are 
being mentioned as probable successors. 

The A.A.L. has twice drawn attention to this matter, so far without 
result. At the last Council meeting, it was agreed to raise it again; we 
hope that this time the L.A. Council will act. 
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Your Letters | 
Tips from the Top 


F. Á. Sharr's article on the duties of a Chief Librarian in the January 
issue has created wide interest. It raises anew the old problem of 
administrator or bookman in the top posts. 


From P. D. Gann, Gloucestershire County Library:— 


I think that Mr. Sharr's * What does a Chief Librarian do?" is one 
of the best library articles that I have ever read—why can't we have more 
“tips from the top”? But whereas Western Australia is enjoying а boom, 
in credit-squeezed Britain getting money is more difficult. So as education- 
ists are pointing to the Russian sputniks and saying that we must spend 
more on education if we are to catch up with the Russians, I suggest that 
public librarians follow their example by approaching the Observer with 
a view to circularizing councillors with Edward Crankshaw’s article 
* Schooling and Self-help " which appeared in tbe issue of 15th Decem- 
ber, 1957. I quote: “ In England nowadays the word ‘book’ has come 
to connote for the overwhelming majority a woman's magazine, or the 
even flimsier product known as a “comic.” In Russia a book still means 
a book, a substantial object in a permanent binding with solid blocks of 
print on every page. And in Russia they read books with... devouring 
passion . . . . Certainly there is nothing magical about the Soviet schools 

. . closely modelled on the old-fashioned Continental lycé or gymna- 
sium: no specialisation even in the last year, but a good grounding in a 
wide range of subjects. . . . Yet the children who go through this mill 
turn into young people with a passion for reading." 

Commenting that Russia is still largely undeveloped and that Britain 
needs nothing like the same proportion of scientists and technicians to 
exploit her own material resources, Mr. Crankshaw concludes: “We 
should examine more critically our own need—which it seems to me, is, 
outstandingly, a highly literate and conscious population which knows 
the difference between a magazine and a book." 

A. statement on the few millions public libraries! need to consolidate 
the work of the hundreds of millions spent on education would point 
the moral. 





From F. Seymour Smith: 


It is part of my daily work to examine books long before they are 
published. Recently there fell from the pages of a manual of advanced 
management technique “for business men, civil servants and librarians," 
a cutting from a provincial city newspaper dated some time in 1963. 
Although it was doubtless the premature work of some automatic, jour- 
nalist-computer, producing copy in a relative style, by skilful adaptation 
of Einstenian space-time mathematics to the robot, the cutting was so 
relevant to the subject of Mr. F. A. Sharr's letter in your last issue that 
I venture to transcribe it below in the belief that your readers may be 
interested. 

“ At the last meeting of the city council,” the extract read, “ the 
Mayor received a deputation from the British-American Library Asso- 
ciation, operating from the London branch at Dulles House. The mem- 
bers of the deputation had requested leave to make a protest in person 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The 1958 Annual General Meeting o? the A.A.L. will be held at 
Chaucer House, on Wednesday, 14th May Notices of motion for this 
meeting must be submitted in writing, signec by two members of the 
Association, to reach me within fourteen days of the publication of this 
notice. If a member is proposing to submit an amendment to the Rules 
of ше Association, such amendment must be signed by at least ten 
mémbers. 


JOHN H. JONES, 


Honorary Secretary. 
` 33, ROSEBERY AVENUE, 


WORTHING, 
SUSSEX. 


against the recent appointment to the City Librarianship (one of the most 
important posts in the profession) of a departmental manager from one 
of the larger London stores. After listening to the spokesman, the Mayor 
asked the Chairman 'of the Libraries Committee, Mr. Joseph B. Snear- 
grove, from Ohio, if he wished to reply. 

‘Mr, Sneargrove replied with brevity, but with all the force we are 
now accustomed to from local statesmen whose work aud training began 
in the States beyond the Atlantic. He stated that the City Libraries 
Committee had made their choice in accordance with modern practice, 
largely advocated by professional librarians themselves. In the course of 
his development of the committee's defence of their policy, he quoted at . 
some length from what he called a spirited encouragement of this policy 
contributed to a professional journal as long ago as 1958, the year before 
the reception of Britain into the Western States. He pointed out that 
in this contribution from a distinguished public librarian, entitled What 
does a Chief Librarian do? there was offered data on the duties of an 
average week for those librarians who had found room at the top. It 
was notable, he continued, that of the worx« done, as listed, during this 
representative week, only one job was professional from the librarian's 
viewpoint, and in fact, this was the only job in which professional training 
was required. Ironically enough, he added, this particular job was a 
parergon rather than a duty. He assumed that these details were pub- 
lished to emphasize the opinion of the writer, who throughout his con- 
tribution had made it clear that the work of a Chief Librarian was largely 
administrative. This being so, it was obvious that librarians themselves 
were long ago advocating a policy which this. city council were now being 
asked to adopt. 

In the old days, he continued, in the first three or four decades of 
the century, it might have been true to say that public money for such 
institutions as libraries was granted in varying degrees according to the 
value placed on their functions by those whe used them, which value was 
chiefly evolved by the respect both users and policy-makers had for the 

special knowledge and training of librarians. But this was no longer so, 
he concluded; nowadays it is increasingly agreed that just as highly paid 
medical officers of health should be admin:strative officials to draw up 
such intricate schedules as staff holiday cherts, time-sheets, and to pro- 
duce the annual array of statistics they always looked forward to so 
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much, rather than doctors devoting their time to preventive medicine 
and welfare, so highly-paid Chief Librarians should be appointed from 
business houses, the civil service (where admin, had long been raised 
well above the executive), and the town and city clerk’s departments of 
local government. In the early decades of the twentieth century there 
were cases of librarians being appointed at least to deputy town clerk- 
ships; that no longer seemed to occur, but there was increasing support 
for the converse process." 


* * * 
We are very pleased to welcome Mr. Seymour Smith, an ex-editor 


of the “ Assistant Librarian," back to our pages. He is himself an ex- 
Chief Librarian of Finchley. (Editor). 


You Never Had it So Good 


There have been several contributions in professional publications 
concerning status and salaries. It has not been easy to grasp first what 
the writers want to achieve as librarians, but I think they have over- 
looked some important points. 

The first essential is to relate salary to effort. The grade APT 1 
is frequently criticised as inadequate—have any of the critics realised 
that in the lowest API grade one is being paid approximately. 5s. 9d. per 
hour? At the top of APT 1 the rate is 7s. 4d. per hour. Now let us 
consider one hour's work—I make no attempt to give examples for all 
types of libraries, but trust my readers to be honest. Don’t think only 
of busy Saturdays—remember the tea breaks, the quiet chats with col- 
leagues, the browsing .... we all know they happen regularly. Can you 
really say that you are worth more than that, going purely by the effort 
and output? 

Responsibility is another way of determining salaries. Doctors, to 
whom a mistake may mean the difference between life and death, are 
often quoted in this connection; dentists are scarcely less responsible— 
engine drivers, signalmen, bus drivers all have lives in their hands. Don't 
dismiss this as irrelevant—think about it instead. Teachers (why do your 
correspondents want so desperately to be bracketed with teachers?) have 
our children in their care and we take them to task if anything goes 
wrong. In all seriousness, compared with such people, what are our 
responsibilities? Our mistakes may cause slight annoyance, but very 
little else. No doubt I shall be reminded of our duties as educators of 
the public, etc.—it sounds good, but it doesn't mean much. That isn't 
extra responsibility, but simply doing our work properly. 

As for status, I agree that some people do not think much of 
librarians. This usually happens where the librarian is anonymous— 
with an energetic chief known to the readers (and local journalists) one 
finds a very different opinion. For librarians working on their own, away 
from a central headquarters, their own personalities will decide their status 
in the community they serve. 

One cannot help sympathising with those who look back to the days 
when a job was worth doing for its own sake and thoughts were not all 
of salaries, keeping up with the teachers and not working too hard. . 
Librarians are afflicted with the common disease of work shyness. Get 
down to it you grumblers, show some interest in your readers and get on 
with the job. If you don't like it, the teacher's exams. are easier! 

R. M. LYLE, Herefordshire County Libraries. 
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Rotten in Denmark — A Reply 


Mr. Pederson in last month's Assistant has rather misunderstood my 
motives. Contrasting Concepts was written, as the title suggests, to show 
the contrasts between the concepts of library service in England and 
Denmark. It was based upon a very brief tour and, as I stated, was “ lack- 
ing depth and comprehensiveness." It was not intended to reveal “ some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark " (my conclusion faults Denmark on 
one point only out of the five mentioned), but as an attempt to open the 
eyes of those who consider the English approach to library service to be 
the only true one. 'I would add that while the opinions are my own, the 
facts were all given, in the course of our visits, by the Danish libzary staffs 
who devoted their time to us, and who patiently answered our most insig- 
nificant questions. 

I did not, for reasons of space, discuss the attitude of the users of our 
library services. Here I-feel that there is a fundamental (and on our part, 
a serious), difference. The general Englisi attitude is that the library 
exists in order to supply fiction; the Danish is a more serious one resulting, 
I think, from a more calculated approach to the library as an extension 
of tlie educational system of the country. In fact, Mr. Pederson does 
endorse this viewpoint. It is worth noting that while we are seeking to 
. fraise the standing of the library profession in this country, it has a high 
Standing in Denmark because of the undisputed place of the library in 
the community brought about by the policy of library service as an educa- . 
tional medium. Here is something which we can learn from Denmark. 

. Finally I would refer to the point made both by Mr. Pederson and by 
the Editor. I did not mention the use of "returned book shelves "—T 
merely wished to imply that in library systems handling as manv as 5,000 
books per day, as does my own and other systems in this country, the 
practice of retaining books for discharge end shelving at leisure is fre- 
quently impossible owing to the physical limitations of our buildings. 

| L. GREAVES, Derby Borough Libraries. 


ibrarians and Booksellers 


More experienced voices than mine have spoken of the economics of 
bookselling as many librarians will have noted in the pages of the Man- 
chester Guardian, the Bookseller, and other sources during the past three 
or four months. I hope many heard also the excellent talk in the B.B.C.’s 
Third programme on Sunday, 19th January, concerning this topic. Mr. 
Lovell’s last long letter does not advance his case at all; he still gives no 
facts to support his argument. A bookseller has long hours and risks his 
capital in the course of his work; is he not entitled to a fair return? 

Whatever Mr. Lovell reads into my letter, I do not advocate support- 
ing inefficient booksellers; cr anything else that is inefficient, but I do 
agree that I have been at St. Marylebone all my professional life, after all, 
where better to be? This is, however, a quite blatant red herring and 
the reasoning implies that Mr. Lovell should have had experience in the 
bookselling world to be so critical of it. — 

Collective bargaining, for that is what the Net Book Agreement 
amounts to, is a way of finding the best agreement suited to the needs of 
. all parties, libraries spending £500 a year and those spending £50,000 a 
year as well as the book-trade supplying the books. It is also the method 
used in settling salary claims and gradings. Ifor one hope that it is never 
dropped in favour of local agreements (?) by tender or similar methods. 
L. C. Guy, $:. Marylebone Public Library. 
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Invoice Mania 


Jaruary's editorial (page 17) will evoke heartfelt responses from the ` 
dozen or so of us who are stupid enough to have been saddled with the 
job of selling publications to our colleagues; no commercial publisher 
could contend with the amount of paper work thrust on us by local 
authorities, in return for sales of two or three shillings. Some want several 
copies of the invoice, some even want several copies of the receipt (query: 
is this legal?). The L.C.C. asks for a delivery note with “the goods " 
(books are usually ordered by L.A.s as if they were bars of soap or lorry- 
loads of pig-iron), an invoice to the Supplies Department, and. a monthly 
statement; the funny part is that if you don't send the monthly statement, 
they send you one—1 usually return this with a printed note saying that 
the account is overdue. I have just received an order pencilled on the 
back of a date label, with a blank official order to be filled in by the 
supplier (do book-sellers put up with this sort of thing?). 

treasurers take several months to pay their accounts, and I have 
four still outstanding from 1956 in spite of letters and 'phone calls. 
Foreign libraries are particularly troublesome: their cheques always need 
2d. stamps, and sometimes they send stamps of their own country instead 
(anyone want a worn U.S. 50 cent. coin, just received from Milwaukee?). 

Librarians don't seem able to use the tools of their trade; I frequently 
receive orders for publications not only of other sections, but also for 
Aslib and the Library of Congress; more annoying are the payments sent 
to the wrong publisher, or those intended for several publishers and sent 
to one of them—and one in four don't say what they're paying for. 

Don't think that we don't want your orders; I could tell of many 
places that must have poor staff libraries, judging by the things they don't 
buy, and a large percentage of metropolitan boroughs who have none of 
the series on London library resources; of course we want you to buy 
our publications, but remember that it is an honorary job done in spare 
time. 

Please find out what your library does with these orders; they can 
be sent to Chaucer House to be forwarded, but it saves time and trouble 
(and postage) if they go direct to the right publications officer; and if 
you could have a word with your treasurer's department... 


CHARLES А, TOASE, 
Publications Officer to the South Eastern Group, Reference and Special 
Libraries Section. 


* * 3E 


The London County Council and the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
seem to have spread their mania for form-filling abroad. We have now 
received from the High Commissioner for New Zealand an order requir- 
ing four invoices (Editor). 


58, GLOUCESTER RD, 


H. KARN AC LONDON, S.W.7. 
(BOOKS) WESTERN 7908. 


LTD. New and Secondhand Books on 
all subjects. 
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BREAK IT UP! 
by Robert. Walker 


A regrettably familiar aspect of 
the library scene is the sameriess 
with which the visitor is greeted on 
entry. Row upon row, stack upon 
stack, one of the half-dozen or so 
of the standard shelving patterns 
blunts his eye and punctures the 
tentatively hoisted balloon of 
curiousity. Without benefit .of 
bookcraft, a townee in the literary 
outback, the average reader would 
seem to be condemned to circle 
aimlessly until his footsteps catch 
him up, and he disappears—miss- 
ing, no trace. We have of course 
our reader's advisers, we promul- 
gate lists (with apologies to the 
Admiralty) for information and 
guidance, but why, oh why, do we 
forsake the obvious? Attractive, 
eye-compelling layout in the library 
is our best advertisement, a silent 
enemy of apathy, and a constant . 
source of reference to the bewil- 
' dered reader. 
` Hence the accompanying picture 
taken. from a scale model of an 
ordinary 6ft. by 3ft. bookcase. An 
unpromising subject for display, 
this was selected to illustrate how 
by dint of a little imagination, and 
the minimum of art work, our most 
standard equipment can be trans- 
formed. If one in every three of our cdi bays or tiers were so 
treated, long runs of stock broken up into intelligible units, whilst pre- 
serving overall harmony, we would effect a revolution in popular regard 
of the service. We may sneer at fashion, 3ut we disregard it at our 
peril, even a good lay-out should be changed from time to time, and the 
present illustration is an example of how this can be done inexpensively. 
The only material necessary is hardboard and poster card, a little paint 
and a few panel pins, the effect of the whole display being achieved by 
contrast and the attention to design, as seen in the upward movement of 
line toward the top right hand corner. This is relieved by variation of 
angle, while the third dimension is introduced by the recessing and out- 
ward slant of the background to the poster, emphasised by the shadow 
of the striped arrow in the foreground. The slogan is irrelevant. 
| An obvious criticism of such treatment of shelving is of course its 
extravagant use of space. This must be admitted, and if we clihg to the 
library school conception of a library, so many books.to the foot, so 
many feet to the readers, four walls and a roof, riot forgetting the counter, 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 


ORGANISATION 


Guiors Comments edited by 


E. F. Ferry 


In the last issue of the examination supplement, it was stated that, 
as no objections had been raised against the principle of dealing with one 
group per supplement, no alteration would be envisaged. Almost before 
this rather rash statement had appeared in print, I was reminded that can- 
didates for the omitted groups might feel neglected, a reminder which 
coincided with a decision to try yet another approach. I still feel that to 
range over the whole of the examinations in one issue is to invite scanty 
treatment. In this issue, therefore, an expansion of the idea behind the 
Summer issue (which dealt with Bibliography at Registration and Finals 
level) has been incorporated. Organisation and administration have their 
place from F.P.E, to Finals, and in this supplement an attempt has been 
made to trace the different approach at each level. 

This shift of emphasis is, perhaps, more important in the move from 
F.P.E. to Registration, as one presumes that the Finals student will have 
attained sufficient years of discretion to orientate himself. It happens on 
occasions that questions bearing some resemblance to each other appear at 
different levels, and this is more than possible in the first two examinations. 
Do not be misled. The type of answer to a question on the value of 
statistics at F.P.E, level would be far from satisfactory to the Registration 
examiner, neither would a Finals examiner accept an answer on the rela- 
tion between county and municipal library committees which might see a 
Registration candidate through. Such questions do not represent bad 
setting by the examiners—far from it. They are simply attempts to find 
out the state of a candidate's knowledge from the elementary to the 
advanced stage. 

Finally, a word of explanation. This supplement bears the sub-title 
"tutors' comments ..... " '[he comments on each question do not 
necessarily represent an examination answer. It would be quite impossible 
for a candidate to cover all the points mentioned in the allotted thirty or 
forty-five minutes in many cases. The contributors suggest the various 
points which might be considered, in part or in whole, as the bases of good 
answers. Tutors who have again come forward so willingly at this awk- 
ward time of year include Messrs. Р, J. Cox, D. W. Doughty, M. S. Kelly, 
L. G. Lovell, J. G. Ollé, L. J. Shaw, L. G. Tootell and D. G. Williams. 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 
First Paper 


Q.l. Give your views on the provision of “ light " fiction in public libraries. 


Although your personal views may be violently “for” or "against" such 
provision, it is wise in such answers to appreciate that there are reasonable 
arguments on both sides. One of the basic difficulties is to say what "light" 
fiction is (or is not): such a definition, moreover, must be capable of being 
satisfactorily explained by a harassed junior assistant to an incredulous reader 
ou a fantastically busy Saturday morning. An even more difficult assignment 
might be for the Chief Librarian to explain and justify it to his Committee or 
Council. The essential problem may well be whether public libraries should 
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provide any recreational reading at all—fiction or so-called non-fiction. The 
1850 Act talks of establishing libraries for the ** Instruction and Recreation " of 
the people: these were the original legislative bases of the public library service 
and they have proved to be tbe broad principles on which provision, in this 
country at least, has been built up. 

It is argued by those in favour of providing all types and qualities of book 
that the public library service is a purely “local ” service, paid for from the 
local rate to which all residents (directly or indirectly) subscribe; all residents, 
therefore, should be entitled to some library service and if they choose to have 
“light " fiction, that is their affair and the librarian has no right to dictate what 
they shall or shall not read. The level of mental attainment, they will point out, 
varies a ‘great deal between different people and the reading, even of “ light " 
fiction if this is the “ limit of understanding," can be beneficial and may lead 
to better standards of reading (al-hough it rarely seems to do so). Murison says: 
“A primary benefit to be derived from the read:ng of light literature is that it 
provides an attractive way of improving basic reading skills." Many people, too, 
of high mental ability whose reading ranges over a wide field, ye: like to relax 
with a “ light " novel. 

Critics of such provision, however, say that local authorities have no right 
to spend library funds on sheer entertainment: taey might just as well provide 
free cinemas, free football and cricket matches, and similar entertainments. The 
provision of such * light " fiction, they say, crowds out purposive reading, and 
the money spent on “ light” fiction could be moce fruitfully expended on more 
serious literature: the “ commercial’ library is the place from which to get 
“ light " fiction. ' 

Much of the trouble is caused by the fact that the measure of a library's 
success is invariably measured in terms of © issue figures ": to exclude “ light " 
fiction from stock would inevitably bring these issue figures (in many public 
libraries) down with a resounding thump— with resultant difficulties with Libraries 
Committees and Councils (and “ Disgusted Ratepayer," no doubt, in the local 
Press). It has been suggested that librarians feel themselves, on this question, 
“to belong to one of three groups: the rigid exc_uders; the hearty includers; or 
the apologetic Januses (that is, those who have to apologise to one section of 
readers for never having enough light fiction, and to another section for having 
too much!).” 

There is no easy answer to the problem ard most librarians. (inevitably) 
compromise between the two extremes: they provide some recreative reading, but 
endeavour never to do this at the expense of books which the library should most 
certainly possess. “ Non-fiction " (in the library sense), is, after all, a some- 
what arbitrary term and there is nothing sacred about it (although some librarians, 
dexterously juggling with issue figures would have 25 believe so). A Ben Travers, 
farce would be reckoned as ''non-fiction" presumably: is this any more 
“ purposive reading " than a novel by Denise Robins? Much so-called non- 
fiction (especially in such groups as travel and biography), is not only ephemeral, 
but would be more appropriately placed on the fiction shelves. Perhaps the 
increasing incidence of TV (particularly commercial TV) will solve the problem 
for,us by taking away all our "light" readers, leaving us with the more dis- 
jfninating minorities! ` 








Q.4. Describe the contributions being made by the British Museum to the 
nation’s library service. 

Although it is essential to mention (as I do later) the many “ practical ” 
services rendered to the nation’s library service by the British Museum, it is of 
fundamental importance to realise clearly what lies behind such summary des- 
criptions. We may justly say, for example, that the British Museum Library is 
the leading reference library in the country: but we should know that its 
supremacy in this field results from the facts that it aims at comprehensiveness 
and reasonable completeness in all subjects and all languages; that it never dis- 
cards any of its stock, but is constantly adding to it; and, since it does not lend 
its books, they are always available for consultation. One consequence of the 
resultant great size of the Library (it has nearly six million books), is that it 
* employs a very large staff and is able to train experts in various special fields: 

their knowledge is not only at the disposal of the Museum itself, but is also 
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available to other libraries as well as to individual scholars and research workers. 
lt is probably true to say that there is scarcely a book of any importance pub- 
lished in this country whose author is not indebted, in some degree, to the work 
of the British Museum library and its staff, 

The Museum, containing as it does uniquely great collections originally made 

| by private individuals, has also benefited (and still does) from being a “ copy- 
right "' library; this right, indeed, is the source of the greater part of its accessions. 
‘it is unique among "copyright" libraries in being obliged to accept books and 
"pieserve them permanently; it is also a depositary for material received through 
' an “ exchange scheme " of official publications with foreign governments. 
In considering the Museum’s relationship to the national system of libraries, 
it must be appreciated that it is the one great British library of general scope 
which is a “ national" library, in that it belongs to the nation and its uses and 
potentialities depend on the demands made upon it, and the resources placed at 
its disposal, by the nation acting through Parliament. The Library provides basic 
aids for building up the stocks of libraries: (a) by publishing its own General 
Catalogue (an invaluabie bibliography): a scheme is now proposed for a com- 
pletely new work of 300 volumes (see Liaison, February, 1957); (b) by assisting 
in the publication of the British National Bibliography (by providing accommo- 
dation and access to books received in the Copyright Office); (c) by providing 
special facilities for work on bibliographies and giving bibliographical information 
to other libraries and to individuals. The British Union Catalogue of Periodicals 
is compiled on Museum premises and work was started on it by listing the 
Museum's holdings. The new British Catalogue of Music, published by the 
Council of the BNB in collaboration with the Museum's Music Department, is 
compiled tbere; there is a close connection with the World List of Scientific 
Periodicals (edited by members of the Museum staff), the Library Association's 
Subject Index to Periodicals, and the British Catalogue of Early Music. "There 
is, too, close co-operation with the National Central Library. 

The Reading Room is open to readers over 21 who can show a need which 
cannot be satisfied at another library. Photographs, slides, microfilms and 
photostats may be purchased and other photographic services are available. The 
Newspaper Repository is at Colindale, Hendon, where similar photographic 
facilities are available. The Museum publishes Handbooks, monographs, and 
guides to special collections; it issues the BM Quarterly; and there are specialised 
musical information services (see Journal of Documentation, March, 1957). 
Finally, note the services available from such other Departments as those of Prints 
and Drawings, Manuscripts and Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts. 


Second Paper 
Q.2. How can statistics be of use in library administration? 


Statistics when accurately compiled and used with due deference to mutual 
conditions can be of much help to the bead of any organisation. To the librarian 
such figures assist in evaluating the use made of his service both in regard to 
stock and readers. 

Most libraries keep statistics of readers, adult or juvenile, type of tickets 
in use, age groups; some keep note of residence, while many can present figures 
for occupations. Some, or all of these can be used to advocate changes in book 
selection, to determine policy towards special departments, e.g. use made of 
music or commercial or special tickets of any kind must weigh with a librarian 
in his job of policy making. Statistics showing areas of residence may be the 
lever to help when asking one's committee for permission to open a new branch 
or other service point. General figures relating to readers will determine whether 
a service is sufficiently well known, and increased publicity, or change of policy 
should follow whenever there seems to be a serious falling-off in interest. This 
is vitally important in these days when there are so many counter attractions to 
reading. 

Issue figures are kept first by department, brancb, or service point, then by 
subjects, usually according to the classified order of subjects in the library. Here, 
again, policy of book selection, display, arrangement of stock can all be affected ° 
through study of these figures. Many librarians use these figures when asking 
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for increases in staff or book furds, and when compzrison js made with libraries 
of comparable size and areas of comparable wealth book statistics like these can 
be a very potent weapon. Issue figures should definitely influence selection 
especially where more serious literature is conceraed, provided always that due 
note is taken of any rise or fall occasioned by conditions not normal. Again, if 
a librarian seeks a change in hours of service, figures can be used to prove a 
case, e.g., if it is proved that children do not make use of the library after 6.30 
there may be a case for some alteration in the hours. The only way the librarian 
can convince the majority of his committee is by a show of figures covering the 
hours under consideration. 

For purposes of estimates, statistics of expenditure in books, salaries, upkeep, 
must be kept. It is necessary that a balance in spending is adhered to in any 
system. Next year's expenditure depends to a large extent on the current year. 
Figures give clues to where economies or expansion may be made. 

Statistics of stock, like those of issue, affect book buying. Heavy withdrawal 
or replacement may draw attention to poor book production, faulty binding or 
careless readers, and remedial measures can be taken in time. These figures can 
be allied and compared with issue figures and muca can be learned by a librarian 
regarding the state and use of his stock. Statistics may show where shelving or 
storing is faulty—books lost through exposure to sun, damp, at the mercy of 
young children, or placed within easy reach of the book thief. Fines, overdues, 
books not returned—all these waen presented stctistically help to form policy. 
Change of methods of recording issues may follow statistical observation of 
readers at public counters. 

General statistics of population, rateable value, cost of service per citizen, 
staff, are kept for administrative information, for reports on the service, for year 
books, etc. Indirectly they help when these reports fall into interested hands. 
Citizens, reading that so much is done for so little, may make themselves heard, 
and so make the task of the librarian easier when he appeals for better premises, 
more service points or other facilities. 

. There is probably no limit to the statistics that might be kept. Used pro- 
perly they can, even if they appear to be discouragiug, become a powerful weapon 
in the hands of a good librarian. Staff, as a rule, do not take kindly to their 
compilation, and it is a point of good administraticn to cease such as soon as the 
need for them passes. There are some which are well-nigh permanent—those of 
issues, of readers, which are the measuring rods of a service. No doubt, as 
study of past reports and surveys will tell, figures have played their part in 
bettering conditions in public libraries, in assuring better stocks, better working 
conditions, and as a result better administration. So long as they continue to 
do this they are serving as agents of good librariaaship, 


Q.6. Many libraries to-day are faced with problems created by lack of 
adequate storage space for books and materials. Describe some of the methods 
that are being employed to overcome this difficultz. 


Lack of adequate storage space in libraries may be the result of bad initial 
planning, or poor book buying policy, or, as happens in many cases, may result 
from over anxiety regarding withdrawals from stock. It may also be the result 
of natural growth as a result of increased use of a library. Whatever the cause, 
the effect has now become a majcr problem for most librarians. 

Some few are able to cope with stock by extending present buildings, develop- 
ing little, or unused space, making better use of available shelf space. Centralisa- 
tion of administrative duties has released space in many libraries. Modern 
shelving for use in stack rooms is such that every available space can be used to 
the greatest possible advantage. In some cases special stacks, or other storage 
facilities have been built. 

Pressure on available space is primarily due to a desire always to have at 
hand the required book. Hence a state of affairs has developed where many 
copies of important though little used works are bought and housed in libraries 
up and down the country. Library co-operation, with its allied schemes of 
subject specialisation, has gone some way towards easing this problem. Subject 
specialisation ensures complete coverage of subjects in an area, and prevents 

* uneconomical buying and unnecessary hoarding of stock, hence much saving 
in space. Allied to this are schemes like the London Joint Fiction Reserve, 
* 
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under which some 28 borough libraries are preserving at least one copy of all 
fiction over 40 years old. This is done by allocation of authors alphabetically 
throughout these libraries. 

Modern scientific methods of space saving lie in the use of micro tehniques. 
Files of important newspapers and other material which take up so much space 
may now be transferred to micro-film. The Times is available in this form and 
other material can be transferred to order. Micro-cards, which for a space of 
catalogue card size, can contain up to 60 pages of a iéport, or the less used 
microfiche must in time answer the space problem. These all need special reader- 
apparatus. 

Many librarians, realising that wholesale stocking of light fiction of the 
most ephemeral kind, was merely making them competitors with the subscription 
library, have changed their book buying policy, and this has been coupled with 
a more adventurous spirit in the discarding of unwanted books. 

Many libraries act in co-operation with the National Book Centre which 
acts as a clearing house for discarded books. Issuing monthly lists of books offered 
by libraries, it arranges exchange or disposal of these to where they are needed. 
UNESCO also helps librarians in this way, and such co-operation is of particular 
importance in that it aims at placing otherwise unwanted books in libraries where 
they will be useful. From time to time we see in the columns of Library Asso- 
ciation Record, advertisements offering, or seeking books or periodicals. All this 
is effort towards solving the space problem. Many libraries sell unwanted 
periodicals, though this has not yet spread to books. There is danger here, 
because although the public librarian is in no way a book hoarder he must make 
reasonable provision to assure that future generations of readers will not be 
deprived of any worth-while book through his enthusiasm for more space. 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 
Group C 


Q.5. Suggest ways in which a public library might obtain greater publicity 
and in each instance state the value of such methods, and whether, in your 
opinion, they are financially justified. 


The methods of publicity open to a library are, in theory, those open to any 
other organisation—general advertising by means of newspapers, cinema and tele- 
vision, “© directed " advertising by distribution of publicity material house-to- 
house (either on its own or together with such things as rates demand notices), 
or through schools, societies and clubs, and by inserts in theatre, concert or 
exhibition programmes, poster and notice-board advertising, either on general 
advertisement hoardings or in positions of special relevance such as railway and 
bus stations, information bureaux and public establishments, direction-posting 
(finger-boards) to indicate the position of libraries, and signs or display windows 
in library buildings themselves.  Lecturing and lecture-demonstrating on the 
library's services, to any audience prepared to listen, and exhibitions illustrating 
these services, or actual provision of library facilities (usually of an informational 
nature) at such functions as shows and exhibitions complete a list from which 
' the librarian may take his pick. 

Unlike commercial organisations (and, in these days of the Central Office 
of Information, certain governmental organisations, too!), however, the librarian 
has no advertising budget cut of which to finance these activities, nor could the 
completely disproportionate cost of mass-media advertising (the minimal cost 
of which to any library might well approximate to the amount it spends on 
books) possibly be reflected in any conceivable return, Poster advertising Is 
cheaper, but aesthetically objectionable, and, like all mass-media types, of doubt- 
ful utility, for libraries (if we interpret their purpose as something other than 
mass provision of recreational reading) are essentially a special need, and their 
potential users need to be attracted by publicity directed at their special wants— 
as social, cultural, or occupational groups. 

Fortunately, the types of publicity which are of value in these respects depend 
far less on money than the mass-media types, and the relatively limited cost ofe 
compiling and printing (or even attractively duplicating) and distributing material 
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of the introductory brochure cr booklist type aimed at these special groups (study 
groups, local societies, occupational groups) and the even more modest cost of 
* getting into” such organisations (which are usually chronically short of 
* speakers "——particularly free ones!) and telling them what the library can do 
for them can always be justified. 

That every library should be adequately signposted (and if its position is 
obscure, direction-posted) is z matter of commoa sense rather than finance—a 
тос! once for all cost (plus the occasional lick of paint) can do ail that is 
needed. 

Finally, we must define certain circumstances -n which fairly extensive expen- 
diture on general publicity may pay commensumte dividends. These circum- 
stances are two; the opening of a new service point certainly calls for a measure 
of house-to-house circularisation and a *''slap-up " opening ceremony: and for 
such events as industrial productivity exhibitions and their rural equivalent, the 
show justifies the fairly high cost of hiring, fitting up and. manning a stall as a 
working model information service. In this connection, incidentally, the decision 
of the Library Association not to repeat next year their highly successful exhibit 
at the Olympia Productivity Exhibition can only be deplored. 


Q.8. Outline the differences between the committees directly controlling a 
county library, and a municipal library. What is the effect of these differences 
on the administration of the libraries? 


Two main differences between counties and all other public library authori- 
ties in England, Wales and Scotland are immediately apparent. The first is the 
subordination of the county library to the education committee, and the second, 
the large number of sub-committees in counties. 

Under the Public Libraries Act, 1919, a county council in England and Wales 
must refer its powers and duties, except the power to levy a rate or borrow 
money, under the Acts to the education committee which may, in turn, appoint 
a sub-committee to exercise all or any of their library powers. 

In authorities other than county councils (and county boroughs whizh have 
adopted the Public Libraries Acts since 1919) library committees may be 
appointed under the Local Government Act, 1933, which repealed and super- 
seded the provisions of the Public Libraries Act, 1892, relating to the appoint- 
ment of a committee. 

Thus, in counties in England and Wales, the education committee is a report- 
ing committee and any of its sub-committees are merely recommending bodies. 

In Scotland, the appointment of library commi-tees in burghs is compulsory. 
County councils exercising their powers granted under the Education Act to 
provide books must appoint an education committee and may appoint a library 
committee in landward areas. 

Because of the distances involved and the number of service points, the 
volume of administrative work in a county is greater than in a municipality of 
similar population. 

One effect of the subordination of the county library to the education 
committee is the reduced status of the county librarian. As a subordinate 
officer, he is directly responsible to the Director of Education. Reports compiled 
by the County librarian for the guidance of the library are submitted as the 
reports of the Director of Education who, as the chief official, is the spokesman 
on behalf of the library service in committee. 

The subordinate status of the library sub-committee as a recommending 
body is again apparent in the period of time which may elapse before any of 
their recommendations are approved by the education committee. It may well 
happen that a meeting of the library sub-committee takes place a few days after 
that of the education committee and, unless a particular recommendation is one 
for which the approval of the Chairman of either tae County Council or of the 
education committee can be sought, a period of three months may elapse before 
the education committee meets again. 

The annual estimates of the county library service take a longer course than 
those of the municipal iibrary. These estimates are normally prepared in late 
е November or early December and must proceed via the library sub-committee, 
the Finance and General Purposes Sub-Committee, the Education Committee 
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due E Finance Committee before approval is finally given by the County 
uncil. 

It is possible that little or no control may be exercised by the county 
librarian over the expenditure on certain items because they are the responsibility 
of specialist departments of the County Council In municipalities, however, 
such items may well be controlled by the librarian. 

In daily routine, delay and frustration may be created by the insistence of 
some Directors of Education that all matters relating to the library service 
should, in the first instance, be submitted to the Education Department. Orders 
for equipment addressed to the Supplies Department; requests for repairs to 
buildings and fixtures forwarded to the Architect's Department; prepared pay 
sheets for the attention of the Treasurer's Department; orders for new books— 
these are some of the items which may pass through the Education Department 
before being passed to the appropriate department. 


Q.9. What bookstock records would you consider necessary in the head- 
quarters of a county library? Indicate what alternatives, if any, would be 
desirable if a scheme of regionalization were instituted, 


There are two accepted methods of administering a county library service. 
In the first, the county library headquarters is directly responsible for every 
service point-branch, whether full-time or part-time, village centre and travelling 
library service—within the county. There may be slight variations of this method, 
e.g. a full-time branch may be responsible for the staffing of a few part-time 
branches in its district. 

In the second, the county library area is divided into regions. Within each 
region the largest town is usually selected wherein to establish a library to give 
a direct service to readers of the town and of the surrounding district. In 
addition, this library acts as a sub-headquarters of the county library and is 
responsible for all the service points within the region. 

It follows, therefore, that where the county library headquarters has direct 
contact with all its service points, the records maintained at headquarters will be 
considerably more than would be necessary in a scheme where regionalization 
has been introduced. 

Foremost among the records of bookstock would be:— 

(a) the author catalogue from which would be ascertained the particular 
books in the system. Such a catalogue could also indicate the branch 
or section to which each copy has been allocated; 

(b) the accessions register which provides proof to auditors and others that 
books supplied in accordance with the invoices of booksellers have been 
added to stock. 


To these would be added:— 


(D a subject catalogue from which it would be possible to discover the 
library's holdings in various subjects; 

(1) a location index, because of the mobility of the book-stock. This is 
an essential tool of the Postal or Student Section service. As its name 
implies, it is an indication of the location of every book of non-fiction 
in stock. Methods of dealing with the many requests received daily in 
the Student Section may vary from county to county, but all must 
possess such an index or some variant of it. It is possible to combine 
this with the author catalogue, on the lines of a Regional Bureau 
union catalogue. 

Records of books sent for re-binding would be maintained as well as those 
for books issued to individual readers through the Student Section and through 
the lending department, if any, at Headquarters. 

The numbers and catalogues, both author and subject, of branch library 
stocks would be kept separately so that it would be possible to find out what 
books and by whom and what subjects are covered at the branches, 

An index of cards, or a file of typed lists, relating to the books at all the 
village centres would be held in the Circulation Section, 

Headquarters would also house catalogues of the bookstocks carried by 
mobile branch libraries and travelling libraries. 

Withdrawal records would be kept by the Order and Accessions Section. 
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The division of the county library area irto regions with their regional 
libraries would reduce the number of records maintained at County Library 
Headquarters. 

The location index at Headquarters would not locate all copies to Head- 
quarters, branches and centres, but would simp y indicate the copies allocated 
to Headquarters and Regions. Each regional Lbrary would maintain its own 
location index. Again, branch library cataloguss could be dispensed with at 
Headquarters for the regional library would holc both author and subject cata- 
logues of all the bookstocks carried on the mobil? branch and travelling libraries 
operating in each region would be held at the rezional library. 

The records of books sent for rebinding in -he region would, of course, be 
kept at the regional library. 


Q.10. What planning and administrative measures would you advocate to 
ensure a unified and vital reference service in а municipal library? 


It is in the smaller and the larger municipal libraries that the most careful 
planning is needed to ensure a unified and vital reference service. In the 
“medium sized " library, consisting primarily of a fairly substantiel central 
library, but little in the way of branch service points (for it must be remembered 
that a reference enquiry may originate at amy service point—readers are not as 
clear on our functional organisation as we are), the problem is simpler than in 
the very large and complex system with central, large, small and part-time 
branches and possibly mobile libraries as well (vhere liaison arrangements can 
be a major headache) or the very small where a proper reference service can 
only be provided at all by the most shameless and well organised dependence 
on the resources and goodwill of other libraries. 

A reference service has two aspects. Non-technical information service 
should be within the competence of all libraries, and an automatic investigation 
should be made within the library in every case where resources fail in this 
respect, with a view to closing the revealed gap. Technical information, and all 
types of scholarly enquiry and bibliographical provision for research, can only 
be partially the scope of even the largest general library, and the machinery 
should be directed as much to planning the effc ent channelling of such wants 
to a.source which can supply them as to ensuring reasonable self sufficiency (the 
degree of such self-sufficiency being related to size of library and nature of 
local wants). 


Q.7. What steps should be taken in a large university library to ensure that 
all members of the staff are conversant with “he functions, work and new 
developments in all parts of the library and in other libraries of the university? 


It is to the interest of the university and its Ebrary that all members of the 
library staff should have as wide a knowledge as possible of the functions, work 
and new developments in the university’s libraries. To be left in the dark is 
to be perplexed and breeds frustration and distrust. In such circumstances quality 
of service deteriorates. In the small library, an informal personal relationship 
can prevail, but the larger the institution, the more formal and impersonal become 
the relations between the staff. Those responsible for policy making and planning 
development seem far removed from those whose duty it is to carry out the 
details. What can the librarian do as a matter of edministrative routine to keep 
members of his staff informed? 

We should first glance at the structure of the large university library. There 
is the central university library administration, controlling the divisions or depart- 
ments of the library-—which may be scattered on more than one site. There may 
be separate libraries of faculties, such as law, medicine, music, which may have 
varying degrees of independence from the central administration. There may be 
libraries largely controlled by departments and Jabcratories. Many patterns аге 
possible. In the federal university there may be tv c or more libraries completely 
or virtually separate from and independent of each other, and largely ignorant 
of each other’s activities and staff members. 

The problem is therefore not likely to be a simple one and will vary from 
university to university. The first step towards its solution which I mention is 
the most general in nature. It is to allow the ibrary staffs to participate in 
university social activities. This enables members of respective library staffs to 
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come together informally: a form of contact results, without any action from 
the “ top," which may do much to create knowledge of what the other man and 
the other library is doing. Personal friendships may result which may prove 
to be a positive advantage to the administration of the libraries. 

To turn to more deliberate steps: the new member of staff is grounded in 
the functions of the library in his first days of service—indeed some outline 
may be given earlier still, with the particulars of the appointment circulated to 
candidates for library posts. (Some idea of the library's functions may influence 
his decision whether to apply or not) Having received an exposition of the 
functions of the library, he can gain some idea of its working—again in his first 
days of service before being assigned to a particular department or branch of 
work—by being conducted through the various work departments and libraries. 
A senior member of staff will be deputed as guide. He, at his discretion, will 
hand his charge over to the various department heads and librarians whom he 
meets, and either accompany them in a subordinate role, or rejoin them later. 

New developments are best explained at períodic staff meetings called for 
the purpose. The librarian or his deputy can explain, answer questions, and 
listen to reactions. The results can be invaluable, creating trust, raising morale 
—the staff is “ in the know ”; the chief knows that he will be loyally supported. 
The importance of suitable accommodation for such meetings, such that a relaxed 
air can be created, needs stressing. 


But ful staff meetings cannot always be arranged—especially with library 
service provided into the late evening: there are no ''after hours," and issue 
desks, telephones and the like have to be manned. In such cases an early 
summary of meetings must be circulated. But communication by writing requires 
separate consideration. There is first of all the staff manual or some similar 
collection of instructions and memoranda to lay down the basis of library work- 
ing and routine. This also serves to give each member a knowledge of his 
duties in relation to the whole. It is important that each member of the staff 
should have not only a list of his duties, but a detailed account of his routines: 
both are available to settle doubts, and for the use of the other member of staff 
who has to take over his duties in his absence. A printed guide for readers has 
its uses for the library staff, telling about the library's functions and departments 
from the reader's angle. For the slighter new developments one can circulate a 
numbered series of memoranda, filing a copy of each. On a larger scale there 
is the information bulletin. Again, information is contained in the library's annual 
report, which should be made generally available. Committee minutes, of course, 
are not for general circulation, but relevant points can be communicated to 
members concerned. 

Formal in-service training can be arranged. There are also less formal 
opportunities. A temporary shortage in the cataloguing department may provide 
an opportunity for, say, a counter assistant to be transferred for a while and 
learn much, which will also help him to see his own duties in the round. Classi- 
fiers take a turn at shelving books and take part in the annual Inspection, learning 
the practical results of their labours. An assistant from the main library may 
relieve a branch librarian during a holiday period. The librarian or his deputy 
should consider carefully how to use such opportunities to the best advantage. 
Ley help to break down the impersonal and bureaucratic tendencies of the large 
ibrary. 

In a library system of substantial size there should be planned decentralisa- 
tion of at any rate the information aspect of reference service. Every full-time 
branch, and in particular those some miles away from the Central Library, should 
have a quick-reference collection which would not disgrace the Central Library 
of a small town of similar size. The middle grade and senior staff of such 
branches should have received sound reference training in the Central Reference 
Library, in order that they may know how branch and central resources comple- 
ment each other, and when and how to pass an enquiry on to tbe Central Library. 
Telephone facilities should be adequate: probably even the smallest Central 
Library ought to have at least two ‘ outside ” lines. 

At Central, steps should be taken to ensure that the specialist knowledge 
(even of trivial subjects) of all members of the staff is known, recorded and used, 
Every assistant should have proper training in how to receive, assess and record 
an enquiry, and properly designed forms should be provided for this last purpose, 
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for use with enquiries which cannot be answered immediately. The better the 
lending service the firmer cont-ol will have to 5e maintained over demarcation 
between its duties and the Reference Library's, to ensure that they do not over- 
lap (this may happen through the activities of an over-enthusiastic readers’ 
adviser, for example). The key position of the Reference Librarian should be 
recognised. То him should come all unanswered enquiries (no matter how 
trivial, and he should te personally responsible (both in the senses of control 
and blame) for reference stock selection (including reference stock at branches) 
and exploitation, without interference from above. 

Where there is a measure of subject departmentalisation, the reference 
librarian's position as a co-ordinator of such services should be recognised, and 
his might be the decision in disputes over demarcation. As the Library's chief 
bibliographical expert, it will probably be wise to put inter-library loan work 
under him, for this is only one aspect of the general collaboration with other 
libraries and information agencies which in these days is one of a reference 
librarian's (and a Reference Library's) primary duties. 


Q.12. How would you organize a collection of trade catalogues so that they 
gave maximum service? 


Scope of material. Trade catalogues are not only the most current source 
of information for specifications, prices and market knowledge of trade products, 
but they ard sometimes the only source of information for illustration, pro- 
cesses and materials of these products, For the majority of libraries this material 
is essentially ephemeral, and it is therefore important, from the point of view 
of organization, that careful consideration be given to the method of arrange- 
ment and physical storage sa as to ensure maximum accessiblity and economy 
of maintenance. For research libraries, however, this trade literature is of 
great importance to assist students, not only of science and technology, but also 
of the social sciences, in tracing the record of >rogress of an industry. Such 
libraries may need to build up large historical collections involving considerable 
processing and storage space. For this reason these libraries may well have to 
consider co-operative storage or regional repositories as a solution 

Arrangement of material, A small collectioa, specialising in comparatively 
few products in a narrowly defined field, may te zrranged on a subject basis, 
each item being clearly marked with its subject and dated before filing. This 
may often mean breaking up thé various sections of the more general catalogues 
to extract the needed sections. Such breaking up presents not only the problem 
of extra work, but also the need often of adding -he firm's address and the price 
of individual items when the gereral price list in the catalogue is included as an 
insert. The most general method of arrangement, however, and the best for large 
collections is in alphabetical order of firms, each catalogue being first dated. 
In addition, a subject index of individual products referring to manufacturers 
will be required. The card index can much more easily be consulted than the 
trade material on the shelves. As so many firms produce a variety of products, 
this latter method makes for much simpler handling of material. It may also 
be desirable to provide an alphabetical index und2r the names of manufacturers 
indicating the range of catalogues issued and in orcer quicklv to ascertain whether 
the library has received the material of a particular firm. 

Physical storage. Although a draft British Standard exists (June, 1954) to 
encourage uniform sizes of such trade literature, it continues to appear in sizes 
ranging from leaflet to bound valume, thus makirg the storage problem a com- 
plicated one. Small collections may best be housed in a vertical filing cabinet 
with suspended folders, one folder for each manvfacturer, or sub-folders in the 
case of subject arrangement. Advantages with this method are ease of labelling 
and arranging, but the cost of the cabinet may be a deterrent for the small 
library. For large collections the material may test be housed on the normal 
bookshelves. In this way the bound trade catalozues will stand as books, and 
the leaflets and pamphlets may either be placed in pamphlet boxes ог in binders, 
such as the “ Quickbinde " wire type binders which permit easy insertion and 
extraction of individual iterns. 


Q.16. What provision do you consider should be made by a university for 
* the recreational reading of students? 
Before recommending any such special provision it is necessary to see the 
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extent of development in this direction, There has been a growing tendency in 
the post-war years to make separate provision in university libraries for under- 
graduate reading. This has been for the purpose of encouraging wider use of 
library materials by students following prescribed courses of study who might 
be confused and daunted if confronted by the full research resources of the 
library. With such facilities to aid prescribed studies there have naturally 
followed other experiments further to encourage library use, such as facilities 
for recreational reading outside the prescribed fields of study. 

A number of university libraries in the U.S.A., especially those designed 
on the subject divisional pattern, have for many years provided browsing rooms 
containing selection of worthwhile books designed for broad cultural enjoyment 
and not for study. Such rooms, which are to be recommended, are very com- 
fortably furnished with easy chairs, and in most cases note-taking is forbidden 
in order further to emphasize the extra curricular nature of the provision. More 
recently, in some cases, these rooms form part of general educational divisions 
of the library which are intended to meet the main requirements of under- 
graduates generally. Bookshops on the college campus itself have been advo- 
cated to encourage American students in building personal collections of worth- 
while books. Although there is not quite the same need in this country where 
a tradition for personal collections still exists, it is interesting to note that a 
bookshop has been introduced on the University site at Nottingham, this 
University being situated some distance from the centre of the City. 

With few exceptions the special facilities made for students’ recreational 
reading in this country are still restricted to collections in the hostels and Union 
buildings. These are not sufficient. 

With the present day emphasis in higher educational circles on the need 
for encouraging science and technology students in more liberal studies and the 
current general awareness of the one-sided education which can result from 
narrow specialisation, there is no doubt that special provisions for recreational] 
reading within the university library are well justified. By such means all 
students may be encouraged to read beyond the requirements of their courses 
and, it is hoped, be aided to form good reading habits for use in later life. 

Just as properly equipped school libraries will have the effect of creating 
greater and better use of public libraries by school children, so too will the 
provision of recreational reading facilities within university libraries foster wider 
use of public libraries by students. It will not be a case of duplicating provi- 
sion, for the browsing room or similar facility will always be relatively small 
and selective compared with collections of the public libraries. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
Part 2 (General) 


Q.4. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages accruing thereby to a library 
enjoying the privilege of legal! deposit. 

Once again the examiners have ignored the history of deposit in favour of 
its current problems. This question could have been answered reasonably well 
in general terms, but a good answer would have referred to individual deposit 
libraries. 

Advantages of legal deposit. 

Deposit is a valuable subsidy. Probably no deposit library would be able 
to acquire as many publications as it acquires now if its deposit privilege were 
withdrawn. A university deposit library certainly could not do so, although, 
in theory, a state library could. 

To a library which has the duty of preserving the national literature (using 
the term in its widest sense) for scholars of the future, deposit is the most 
effective aid, especially if the library must receive and retain a copy of every 
publication (e.g., the British Museum Library). 

To a national library which desires to function as the national biblio- 
graphical centre deposit is essential, for deposited acquisitions are the best 
possible basis for the compilation of a national bibliography. If the deposit 
law is rigorously enforced, the library will receive many publications which the 
trade bibliographies do not record, either because they are issued obscurely, or 
because they are not placed on sale. 
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Disadvantages of legal deposit. 

If a deposit library has to accept and retain everything, it has to cope 
with a perpetual flow of acquisitions which it can by no means control. This 
has two disadvantages: (a) the library must have ample accommodation for 
books, etc. in stacks where the temperature and humidity are controlled to 
prevent deterioration of paper and bindings; (b) the library must have a large 
cataloguing staff, and, as the tendency is for more printed matter to be issued 
each year, the cataloguing staff should be augmentel from time to time. In 
recent years attention has been drawn to arrezrs of cataloguing at the British 
Museum Library, and the annual reports of the L:brarian of Congress have 
referred to the “ arrearage " о> cataloguing there alsc. 

It has been argued that a deposit library should not be compelled to accept 
and preserve everything deposited, but freedom :o reject and discard has its own 
problems. Selection, as Esdaile said, is a vain hope, fcr not even the most highly 
qualified team of selectors could foresee what the scholars of the future may 
need. Sir Thomas Bodley’s prejudice against plays and poetry would not be 
echoed to-day, but selection might well deprive a library of what hereafter may 
be regarded as useful ‘ background material.” 

Hence, when a deposit library is free to select, usually it rejects very little. 
Thus, in the stacks of the Bodleian to-day we jind a considerable collection of 
light fiction, children’s books, paper-backs, etc. 

A deposit library should not be content with wnat it receives by deposit. 
There are few fields of study where it is not necessa-y for scholars to refer to 
what has been published in foreign countries, in addition to what has been 
published in their own countries. (Consider the case of a British scholar study- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars). Unfortunately no čeposit library in the world can 
buy as many foreign books as it would wish. Jf the Library of Congress had 
been able to do so, there would have been no Farmirgton Plan, 

Where copyright does nct depend on deposit resentful publishers may 
withhold books for as long as they dare. Thus a library may have to wait 
longer for a book which is due for deposit than it would have to do if it were 
free to buy it. This disadvantage is much less, however, if the books are used 
for the compilation of a current national bibliography, for the publishers, 
realising the value of this bibliography in advertising their wares, are encouraged 
to deposit quickly. Deposits at the British Museum Library have accelerated 
since the British National Bibliography began publication, to the point where 
many books are now received before publicaticn dar. 


5. The following statements have been made recently: 

(a) “ For many years all librarians have bees prord of the fact that transfer 
between different types of libraries has been facilitated by an all- 
embracing and comprehensive system of examinations." 

(b) “ In the fields of university and special !ibrarizzs the Library Association 
qualifications are variously regarded." 

Are these expressions of opininon irreconcilable? Discuss the contem- 
temporary situation with special reference to current proposals for revis- 
ing the Library Association's system of exam nations. 

To answer this question candidates should have been familiar with the 
draft of the proposed new syliabus and the articles which have discussed it, 
rd those by Paton (L.A.R., Dec., 1956) and Mallaber (L.A4.R., March, 

57). 

The two statements in the question are not irreconcilable. The second 
statement qualifies the first. I: is indeed true that the Library Association's 
system of examinations has facilitated transfers between different types of 
libraries, but it has not facilitated them very much. Transfers are still more 
common between libraries of tke same type than tetween libraries of different 
types, and where a chartered librarian transfers to another type of library, his 
academic qualifications, and the nature of the work on which he has been 
employed, count as much as, or even more than, his L.A. diploma. Experience 
is certainly important. Other things being equal, the librarian of a public refer- 
ence library stands a better chance of securing ë post in a special library than 
his colleague in the lending library. 

There has never teen much migration of librarians, although there is more 
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now than there was before the war. But post-war migration has been largely 
a drift from public to special libraries. Since 1945, many new special libraries 
have been founded and a number of others have been re-organised (e.g., those 
in government departments). 'The need for qualified and experienced librarians 
in these libraries has been met because the salaries offered have drawn a number 
of librarians away from the public library service. "Transfers of this kind con- 
tinue, but in smaller numbers, as the chiefs of many special libraries are now 
chartered librarians, and naturally they encourage their assistants to qualitfy 
for internal promotion. There are stili, of course, a number of special libraries 
which rank academic qualifications higher than our professional qualifications; 
some are content with the former alone. 

In the university libraries the situation remains as it was before the war. 
In these libraries academic qualifications (preferably honours degrees) are essen- 
tial for graded posts Promotion is often internal. L.A. qualifications prob- 
ably determine few appointments. 

It has been alleged that the proposed new syllabus of L.A. examinations 
will facilitate transfers. This is debatable. Originally the L.A. examinations 
were set by librarians from public libraries for candidates from public 
libraries. This situation has changed. In recent years the L.A. has introduced 
alternative papers and alternative questions within papers to meet the needs of 
candidaies from non-public libraries. The question now arises as to whether 
the L.A. should go further in this direction, or whether it should call a halt 
to the '* fragmentation " of its syllabus and concentrate on subjects which may 
be regarded as “ common ground.” l 

Members of the Association are not agreed about this. Although it is 
generally held that there is a common core of professional knowledge which all 
librarians should possess, those who support the proposed new syllabus also 
advocate a wide range of additional alternative papers to suit particular needs 
and interests. 

Opponents of the new syllabus assert that the enlargement of the existing 
syllabus would be a mistake and that it would not, as its sponsors contend, 
strengthen the links between the various types of libraries, or facilitate transfers 
between them. Supposing that the new syllabus were to come into force on the 
lines proposed, presumably transfers would only be facilitated where librarians 
had followed a course of study appropriate to the libraries in which they were 
seeking posts. Therefore the following objections to the new syllabus may be 
advanced: (a) students would have to choose, at a fairly early stage, the sub- 
jects in which they were going to specialise; (b) as far as the literature of special 
subjects are concerned, no real knoweldge can be gained unless the student is 
working in a library which specialises in the subject he has chosen; (c) if the 
new syllabus is to entail an even longer period of preparation, part-time 
students would be penalised, especially those in special libraries, who are seldom 
able to attend a library school. 

If transfers do increase, it is probable that they will be facilitated less by 
any changes in the L.A. system of examinations than by general increases in 
salaries, to the stage where all types of libraries will recruit staffs wtih high 
academic qualifications. 


Part 2a (Public Libraries) 
Q.5 | 


Circulating part of the general bookstock of County Libraries has always 
been an integral part of the county's service, with very few exceptions. But in 
a large Municipal Library it has been the exception rather than the rule. 

There are a number of points in favour of such a procedure in large 
Municipal libraries, chief among which is that it does allow fuller exploitation 
of the stock. Books that have outlived their usefulness in one place can have a 
new lease of life in another, and, most important of all, the stock at each service 
point is continually refreshed. Readers get a greater variety of choice, and an 
impression of a living, moving bookstock, instead of the same books in the 
same place on the shelves for always. Of secondary importance, but still of 
considerable value, such circulation does increase the range of the staff's book 
knowledge, and, therefore, improves the assistance to readers, particularly from 
the point of view of the junior staff. 
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The main points against it are, firstly, that + causes considerable work, both 
in the physical transport of the books, and :he alterations necessary to the 
clerical records; and, secondly, it can unsettle ine small minority of the readers 
who always expect to see familiar books in familiar places, and are lost if that 
is not so. On the whole I am greatly in favour of it. I know how valuable a 
fluid stock can be in County Libraries, and I feel sure that Municipal Libraries 
would feel an equal benefi. Where the large Municipal system has a van 
delivery service operating on a regular and frequert basis, such a circulation of 
stock would be simple to arrange from the physical transfer point of view. But 
* there are a number of other matters for decision, for instance: — 

(a) Frequency of stock transfers:—This should not be too frequent or it 
wil not be possible to exploit fully new stock as it is received, and it 
would tend to make the clerical work much too onerous. А three- 
monthly exchange would probably be both satisfactory and reasonably 
economial to operate. 

(b) Sequence and level of transfers between service points:— Municipal 
branch libraries are inclined to fall inco ¿wo or even three categories 
according to size. The smaller the branch the greater the need for stock 
changing, but the smaller the number of books which can be comfortably 
exchanged at one time. It is possible urder these conditions to exchange 
pooks in three ways—eitner exchange between branches оп the same level 
of size, have groups of small and large Lrarches changing between them- 
selves, o> jusi have ons sequence of exchanges—-branch А to branch B, 
B to C, C to D, D to E, and E to A. Personally I incline to the choice 
of exchanging on the separate levels, and to arrange a standard number 
of books for exchange to differ for each category level, I would super- 
impose also one annual exchange between a large branch and a small 
one, all round the system, just to circulate the stock a bit farther. 

(c) The size of the exchange: — This reaily depends upon the decis:ons made 
on (b). As an estimate I would: hazard a minimum of 250 books for 
small branch libraries пр to a maximum of 1,000 for large branch 
libraries. In any case it should aim to allow enough for a complete 
turnover of a library's stock every three to four years. 

(d) The composition of the exchange collections:-~This is something that 
must be laid down to ensure both a useful and equitable exchange of 
Stock. И is not enough that a librarian should merely get rid of books 
that are not issuing. There are three faccors of balance to consider. 
Firstly the proportions of non-fiction ard fiction. In my view there is 
a much greater need for the exchange of non-fiction than fiction, to 
to keep it live. Therefore I would suggest proportions of 80 per cent. 
Non-Fiction to 20 per cent, Fiction. Secondly the balance of new and 
old. In order that it shall not be just an exchange of old, unwanted 
stock, a certain proportion should be books that have been in the 
library's stock £or no longer than one year. This proportion would be 
determined in reference to the size of the new book fund and the general 
policy of allocating new books on purchase. Thirdly there is the class 
balance of Non-Fiction. Proportions should be set out for ‘each 
division ef Dewey, so that the libraries should maintain the same class 
balance that is considered desirable for each individual library. 

(e) The extent and nature of the clerical work involved: —The main burden, 
of course, will fall upon those maintaining the union catalogue, with 
which, usually, the location index is incorporated. The simplest way 
for ordinary checking purposes, and for facilitating the adjustment oí 
records is for the library despatching the tooks to make a list in triplicate 
of the books being sent, to include details of author, title, class, and 
accession number. One copy would travel with the books, or separately, 
to the library receiving them, for checking purposes. It should be in 
such a form that the receiving library could display it for the informa- 
tion of its readers. The second copy wculd be sent to the un:on cata- 
logue for the alteration of location records, and the third retained by 
the sending branch as a record in case of queries. The branch catalogue 
cards would travel with the books, and would be immediately available 
for incorporation in the receiving library's catalogue. 

* * 
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This simple system would be effective in my view, to ensure an adequate 
circulation of the general bookstock of a large municipal system. Naturally 
local circumstances might alter methods slightly, but, as outlined, the system 
would act as a satisfactory basis for any modification. 

Q.7. 

It is not surprising that the Sub-Committee on the co-operative provision of 
books, periodicals and related material in libraries should single out the National 
Central Library to shoulder the burden of some, at least, of its recommendations. 
For many years now the National Central Library has accepted the ultimate 
responsibility of obtaining books for students, and it has been looked up to as 
the originator and authority on the interloaning of books. It is really immaterial 
that the use made of the National Central Library by students has declined 
regularly in recent years, and is likely to fall off even more in the future. No 
thinking person would wish the National Central Library to disappear completely 
—there are so many jobs it does which cannot be done in any other way. It 
follows, therefore, that the less strain on its resources by students, the more 
time there would be available to undertake tasks which less fortunately placed 
libraries could not hope ta deal with adequately—always providing that it is 
deemed desirable to maintain the National Central Library at its present level, 
or even to increase its responsibilities. These tasks may be considered one by 
One. . 

The first one is the organization of a survey or surveys of library resources. 
What use is to be made of such a survey? If it is for the sole benefit of the 
National Central Library, a simple card index would suffice, and it could be 
kept up to date with a minimum of trouble. If of more general application it 
will have to be published in book form, similar, one supposes, to the Libraries, 
Museums and Art Galleries Year Book—and such a publication would require 
at least annual revision, if it were to be of maximum efficiency. Could the 
National Central Library undertake such a survey easily? It would, presumably, 
mean the circulation of a suitable questionnaire, and a correlation of the replies, 
so the N.C.L., or any interested body, could do it. The N.C.L. should have 
the time to do it. It is essential to such a survey that the follow-up work should 
be done efficiently, for the results of such a survey would be useless unless it 
were kept up to date. This would imply the periodical circulation of the libraries 
concerned to ensure that all new facilities and resources would be reported and 
recorded, and, equally, that those ceasing to function should be suitably discarded 
from the records. 

Secondly the question of the preparation and maintenance of union cata- 
logues. Opinions may vary as to the necessity, or otherwise of such union cata- 
logues. After all the Yorkshire Region has operated quite happily and with 
adequate efficiency without one, and in mose regions three or four libraries handle 
the main burden of the lending. It is a moot point, too, whether such work 
could be undertaken without a considerable increase of staff. The last Annual 
Report of the National Central Library reported large arrears in the incorporation 
of slips in their master union catalogue—nearly half a million—and the annual 
rate of these slips is well under 40,000 a year. But one cannot doubt that as the 
final arbiter on library Joans, and as the sole representative for international 
leans, the National Central Library is the most appropriate organisation to handle 
such work. It is just a matter of doubt as to whether the immense labour 
expended in compiling these catalogues is justified by the use made of the books. 
The absence of a union catalogue does not mean that interloaning could not 
take place. Presumably the sub-committee on the co-operative provision of 
books has fully considered these points, and their recommendations are based on 
a full knowledge of the facts. If the work has to be done at all, it must be 
done efficiently, and there is no escaping the greatly increased cost of extra staff 
to keep such catalogues up to date. 

With regard to the third proposal, provided that the Master Union Catalogue 
at the National Central Library was completely up to date both in its additions 
and its discards, it would not be too difficult a task to send an appropriate form 
to the libraries holding the last two (or three) copies of any book, asking them 
not to discard their copies. It would not be politic to wait until only one copy 
was shown as being left, for it might already be in the process of being discarded, 
when the record of the next to last copy was being discarded at the Union Cata- 
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logue. To co-ordinate such discarding property it would be desirable that as 
libraries were notified that they should not discard their copies, they should 
also be asked to surrender them to a central роо] directly under the control of 
the National Central Library, who could thea impose conditions of loan to 
ensure that last copies were suitably preserved. Again, it would cause extra 
work, but it is a desirable object, and there is na more suitable single organization 
to handle it than the National Central Library. 

One further suggestion. These proposals might be implemented more 
economically and just as effectively at Regional level. Now that Regions are 
becoming more self-sufficient :n bookstocks—as evidenced by the declining use 
of the National Central Library-~surely such matters as a discarding policy 
could be hammered out more satisfactorily on a regional rather than a National 
basis. Most regions, too, have already dore some pioneer work with the 
resources of the libraries within each region. They, too, have their difficulties 
in keeping up to date with their Union Catalogre additions and deletions, and to 
undertake additional tasks they would require staff strengthening, with a conse- 
quent increase in Regional subscription rates. 


Eleven Commandments - A Librarian's 


Declarations By T. Bristow 


1. Thou shalt have interests outside thy Library. 

2. Thou shalt not attempt to make graven images of thy catalogues, 
for lo, they are not stone, but paper aud heir to the misplacing and 
disappearance thereof. 

3. Remember thy week-ends and thy morrings off, for in times of stress 
the thought of them will comfort thee. 

4. Honour thy reader and believe in him, for he has great need of thee 
whatsoever his demands; and verily thou must hold strong to this 
faith when the spitfires fly at thee and the unruly grow wild. 

5. Thou shalt not cry oui in a loud voice unto him, for the voice of 
wrath is alien to the spirit of learning. 

6. Thou shalt not kill in any way, even the smallest, the curiosity of thy 
beri Yea though it seems only the curiosity of a cat and never 
ending 

7. Thou shalt not forget that thou and thy reader art made in the form 
of man and are but human. Therefore i: is incumbent upon thee that 
thou shouldst smile upon all occasions whatsoever the temptation to 
maintain a stony appearance. 

8. Thou shalt not steal time from thine own hours of leisure by putting 
off work so long that it fitteth not into us rightful place on the time- 
sheet. 

9. Thou shalt not bear witress to the ills and sorrows of thy reader with 
a cold heart; verily thou canst not love them all, nor is it so com- 
manded but to understand their problems and to say unto them: 
" Come let us seek together " that is the law of thy profession. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy colleague's position, nor his bookfund, nor 
his branch library. nor his degree, nor his personality, nor anything 
that is thy colleague's, but work out thiae own salvation in fear and 
trembling. 

11. Thou shalt not lose thy joy, nor thy sense of humour, for verily 
without these thou art lost and doomed surely to beat out thy brains 
upon thy classification scheme. 


“= Inspired by—Commandments for Indian Teachers. Indian Teacher, 
June, 1952, and another Book. 
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the criticism is valid. Yet display demands space, the basic principle 
of design is the relation of lines and objects in space, the hallmark of 
visual importance might be described as the amount of space granted to 
any object, and the greatest enemy of clarity is overcrowding. We can't 
have it both ways! Either we ігу to show as many books as possible in 
the space available, the normal practice, or we make discriminating use 
of what we have, cbanging the stock frequently to maintain a fresh face 
and to ensure that readers have the opportunity of seeing everything at 
our disposal. From experience I believe that the latter 1s the best policy. 
It accords with advanced theory on the use of the popular library and the 
reserve stock, whilst also giving the essential elbow room for display. 

To the unconverted I can only say, “if in doubt—try it out," and 
watch your issues! 


е 
Display 
by Julian Lendon, Hertfordshire County Libraries. 


How does the “ average borrower " really judge his library service? 

By the number of his favourite author's books on the shelves? By 
the attitude of the assistants at the counter? By the condition of the 
books? By the appearance of the building; the interior decoration; the 
furniture and fittings? By the... ? We can go on and on, but let's not 
bother. 

Let us agree that first impressions are made by “ appearances," even 
if only on the sub-conscious, and that these impressions are usually the 
ones that stick. Whichever factors we think of most importance those 
concerned with visual impact play a tremendous part. The commercial 
world is all too well aware of this, and gears its advertising and display 
to one theme: selling the goods. 

It was to learn more about “ selling the library service " that the 
AAL met together one week-end in 1955. The discussion then was wide, 
but it was felt that a week-end devoted to the materials and techniques of 
display within the library was needed. The GLD's sub-committee on 
Display was asked to organize such a school (the first of its kind), and 
drew up a rough programme. It was my job, with frequent help and 
advice from the many others involved, to put the sub-committee's direc- 
tions into effect. 

I had agreed wholeheartedly previously that something like a Display 
School was “needed.” But was it wanted? My main worry now was 
whether, having organized it, anyone would turn up! Let’s face it. Nine 
out of every ten “displays " in English public libraries are pitiful, thrown 
together by librarians who couldn’t care less or who have no aesthetic 
sense whatever. Vivid impressions of tattered book-jackets flung erratic- 
ally on to a grimy notice-board crowded my mind. They did not make 
‘for optimism. 

Do librarians really think display matters, and if so, are they worried 
by the crying need for improvement? 

Well, it seems they do—if a quick response of over 150 applications 
to attend our Display School is anything to go by. And some came from 
. as far afield as Lancashire, the West Riding, the Midlands and Wales, 
and not only from public libraries, but from University and Special 
Libraries, American Air Force libraries, and Library Schools. It was a 
good start. 
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We were lucky in obtaining the almost ideal place to kold such a 
School: the District Library at North Finchley, a pleasantly colourful, 
modern building. The lecture hall was tnique to me in having pressed 
fibre-board, for both acoustic and display purposes, lining every inch of 
all four walls from chest height to the ceiling. I made sure I was well 
supplied with drawing rins, and soom filled most of this wall space with 
the numerous examples f display work ard photographs we had received 
from libraries all over the country. | 

Commercial firms contributed to the exhibition of display materials 
set up in the hall, the items on show ranging from numerous varieties of 
pens and brushes to th= latest types of 3-d letters (magnetic, plastic, 
unbreakable, еїс.), and “rem coloured felts and fancy papers for back- 
grounds to as many makes of plastic jacket as we could muster. (“ Let 
the books display them:elves!"), These were elegantly displayed on a 
home-made, but very contemporary wooden stand specially loaned. for 
the occasion by Lambeth. Other display units, both of the “ build-it-up- 
block-by block " variety. and the portable peg-board stand type, were 
provided by Islington, where I imagine carpentry to be a necessary 
accomplishment for all espiring staff. 

It would be an und=rstatement to say that Mr. Reynolds, Finchley 
Borough Librarian, assisted us in every wav possible. He not only 
organized an exhibition of books about Display, but had a special book- 
list printed for distribution to those who attended the School. 

Mr. Bernard Gay i: an established lecturer and writer on Design 
(you may have seen him on your neightour’s TV), who could not, I 
think, have been betterec as our opening speaker. Не started things off 
with a real bang, setting the mood of enthusiasm which pervaded the 
whole week-end. I was out in touch with him by the Council of Indus- 
trial Design, whose panel of speakers he is on. The Council’s Photo- 
graphic library (over 42,300 different photographs and 2,500 lantern 
slides, generally available for consultation апа in most cases for borrow- 
ing), provided the slides shown by Mr. Gay. . 

The “ Any Questions” session on Saturday was preceded by a brief 
film show. Extensive enquiries had failed to bring to light anv films on 
Display itself, so we setled for one concerned mainly with furniture 
design in Denmark (provided free of charge by the Danish Embassy), 
and for two amusing abs-ract colour films with soundtracks of hot jazz 
(hired from the Central Film Library). 'The sounds from these, filtering 
through the still open lerding library downstairs, must have raised one 
or two high-brows. These films were shown mainly as an entertaining 
interlude, but were of value for their standards of taste in design and 
colour, and not, therefore, altogether irrelevant to the occasion. 

Even more people turned up on Sundav, but the library not being 
open to the public, many of the display units and double-sided display 
boards provided for our use were placed in the Lending Department, and 
everyone wandered arounc as they pleased. It was here that Mr. Hudson 
demonstrated his technique of 3-dimensiona! display, using an entire bay 
of shelves. The theme in this case being War, the onlooker was trans- 
fixed by an extremely lifelike gun-barrel pointing directly at him from 
the depths of the shelves. (It's worth bearing in mind: we may have to 
resort to the “ Take one of these books or else ” approach yet!). 

The second day's talks and discussions were as lively as the first, and. 
there was certainly no reluctance to speak from the floor. It seems that 
those eager to display their baoks are equally eager to voice their opinions. 
No bushels needed here! 
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The School dispersed after a final discussion, and from what I have 
gathered from the remarks made then and from letters received since, 
for most the week-end had not by any means been a waste of time. 
Unlike so many of our School and Conferences, this had set out to 
impart practical ideas and advice. Very few, I believe, went away feeling 
they had not learnt something new which they could themselves put into 
effect in their own. branch. I know of at least one library where illumin- 
ated displays “in depth," have been a regular feature ever since. 

We had set out to show that effective display can be achieved by 
anybody with a minimum of artistic talent and a little carefui application, 
without the need of any great expenditure of either money or time. On 
the whole I think we succeeded, though of course we only touched the 
surface of the problem and at some stages were flying rather high. More 
down-to-earth hints and tips would have beem welcome, I feel. But this 
was only a single week-end. Next time let's have a full week's course 
and really get down to it! | 

Suggestions for the future, gleaned from subsequent discussion and 
correspondence: in the event of another School being held, a more 
restricted attendance (overcrowding the only real complaint), and splitting 
up into groups for discussion and instruction; also the leaving of the 
“ Any Questions " session to the end of the last, instead of the first, day; 
the publication of a handbook on Display, aimed mainly at the Branch 
Librarian with limited resources; regular display features in the Assistant; 
a co-ordinated enquiry into the effects of displays on issues, to be carried 
out simultaneously by a number of libraries; and the introduction of 
practical display technique into the curriculum of the library schools. 

We must, of course, keep our attitude to display in perspective. Those 
who will dispute Mr. Best Harris’s view that we should put public 
relations before librarianship will be the first to point out the dangers of 
display becoming an obsession at the expense of our primary function, 
the efficient provision of books and information. 

Display is necessary, and it is worth while if it is well done. But if 
badly done, as so often at present, it is merely contributing to our much- 
lamented Jack of prestige. At best we can be skilled amateurs, but we 
should never produce results that immediately stamp us and everything 
else we do as “ amateurish.” I am convinced that this of extreme import- 
ance as far as the public's attitude to us is concerned. If your display 
efforts are going to offend the average eye accustomed to the standards 
of the best in current commercial sales publicity, then do without! Until 
they cease to offend you are doing more harm than good. 


The Editor pleads guilty to holding this article for some time, but thinks it is 
still of sufficient general interest to be worth printing. 





The L.A. has jusf publisbed a new edition of Ranganathan's 
Prologomena to Library Classification. Mr. Foskett has made a valiant 
attempt to translate into conventional English, but the influence of 
Ranganathan on Foskett is stronger than that of Foskett on Ranganathan. 
The result is that it is still fantastically esoteric and unintelligible to most 
mortals. 'The pity of it is that some teachers of classification are such 
enthusiasts for the more extreme views on classification that they will 
recommend it to students. There could be no more effective way of losing 
recruits to the profession. We suggest that the L.A. issues a slip to be 
pasted firmly on the title page of each copy: NOT RECOMMENDED FOR °“ 
REGISTRATION STUDENTS. W. G. SMITH. 
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STANDING ORDERS AND MOVING 
MEMBERS 


Council Notes—23 January 


The first Council of the year is always an occasion for spotting new faces in 
new places, and the meeting on January 23rd was no exception. The Presidential 
chain of office was gracefully passed on by Miss Willson to Mr. Tomlinson, and 
the platform’s unfamiliar app2arance was increased by the absence of Mr. Moon’s 
blandly smiling fece and gen:ly puffing pipe. Irstead members were confronted 
by a new Secretary worriedly drawing at a cigarette. The Moon was in fact 
circling in a new orbit. His .ong and valuable service as Honorary Secretary has 
been justly rewarded by elevation to the Office of Vice-President. 

The first items on the agenda were apparently anes of routine, and the 
Council opened calmly with the re-appointment o? Miss Ensing, Messrs. Surridge, 
Davey and Broome to yet more hard work as Officers of the Council. They 
were joined by Mr. Langley zs Publications Officer in place of Mr, New. There 
e the appointment of the Chairman of Counci, and the seat passed to 

. Ferry. 

After these gentle prelimmaries the bombshell burst, and Council learnt that 
our Honorary Editor, Мг. W. G. Smith, inspired no coubt by his great success 
in office, was shortly to leav: the profession in order to become the editor of 
Books and Bookmen. Surprise changed to consternacion when it was known 
.that it would be necessary tc appoint his successor ir office on the same day. 
In order to allow members :o recover their breath, consideration of this was 
postponed until later in the agenda. ` 

The prospect of changes had a heady effect, and routine was thrown to the 
winds. The re-appointment of Committee looked hzrmless enough, but Mr. 
Moon, celebrating his new found freedom and n» doubt wishing to lighten the 
load of his successor, proposed the abolition of tue Policy Committee and 
suggested that problems of ро ісу might be settled more easily by informal meet- 
ings of the Honorary Officers. Mr. Phillips and Mr. Thompson hurried to oppose 
this move, and Mr. A. C. Jones felt strongly enough ю propose as an amend- 
ment that the Policy Committee should be reconstituted as a Standing Committee 
of the Council. This view won the day, and the Secretary hurriedly consulted 
Standing Orders to see just how many of them required emendment. The number 
being settled, the necessary al-erations were agreed witkout further difficulty. 

The reports of the Committee were received quietly enough. The Primer 
of Non-Book Materials figured cnce more in that of the Press and Publications 
Committee, and led Mr. A. C. Jones to astound those who had been racking 
their brains for years to find another title for this bock by putting forward a 
number of likely alternatives. One of his suggestions—Beyond the Book—-pro- 
voked Miss Willson to object that “ this hag a faintly religious tone.” The final 
choice was left to the Officers 

In raising the appointmert of a new Honorary Editor, the President paid 
tribute to the very notable service of Mr. W. G. Smith. His success m keeping 
the Assistant Librarian in the hards of members rather than in their waste-paper 
baskets brought him well-earned thanks. The necessity “or an immediate succes- 
sion brought forth protests that there had been nc oppcrtunity for consultation, 
but there was no lack of noninations. These were made for Mr. Davinson, 
Mr. Dudley and Mr. D. Harrison. Once again Standinz Orders were consulted 
and it was ruled that two secret ballots were requi-ed. the second to be between 
the two members receiving the most votes in the first. Cn this second round the 
vote went to Mr. Harrison, anc Mr. Surridge was instructed to put a phone-call 
through to Sheffield to break tae news to him. 

The topic of editorship vas not yet finishec witk, for there followed а 
motion from the Manchester Division congratulating the editors of Liaison and 
hoping that the editor of the Assistant Librarian wculi soon attain a similar 
standard. This motion had added piquancy in view of Mr. Smith's retirement. 
Mr. Davinson regretted it as “ a vote of confidence m Eric Moon,” whilst Mr. 
L. E. Taylor deplored Mr. Smith's suggestion that " librarianship is fun." The 
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editors of Liaison were not too happy about receiving congratulations. Mr. Moon 
suggested that the motion ''be flung back in the Manchester Division's teeth, 
however many they may have," whilst Mr. Smith rattled the proposers by 
insisting upon taking the motion as a compliment since he wrote half of Liaison 
himself whereas most of the Assistant Libraridm is written by contributors. 
Obviously the motion intended that he should write the whole thing. As the 
President remarked, Mr. Smith's swan-song will long be remembered. 

The motion was heavily defeated, as was another one from Manchester 
pressing for the formation of a Student Section of the Library Association. Since 
the A.A.L. has already forwarded to the L.A. reorganisation sub-committee 
recommendations based upon Divisional opinions, and since thesé did not pro- 
pose a Student Section, it was considered best to await a report from this sub- 
committee before any revision of opininon was contemplated.  . 

G.L.D. achieved more success than Manchester, and Mr. Pocklington, speak- 
ing “іп the name of the 2,300 members I represent," persuaded Council to 
consider names of suitable persons for President of the L.A. in 1959. He assured 
members that they knew what he wanted even if he did not know how to propose 
it. | 

Council then turned to consideration of a memorandum outlining suggestions 
for the holding of a public speaking competition. Some of the Divisional repre- 
‚ sentatives were not happy about such a competition as the best way to encourage 

the less articulate members, and it was eventually decided to postpone the holding 
of such a competition by one year and to defer consideration of its details until 
March so that Divisional Committees might be consulted. . 

A motion from Mr. Thompson deploring.the salaries at present being offered 
to school librarians provoked very little discussion because Council was in general 
agreement. The matter is to be pursued. | 

The Annual Report was approved after various amendments had been made. 
Mr. Phillips was, to put it mildly, not happy about the document and offered 
to rewrite most sections; but in spite of his suggestion that members had not 
read it, most paragraphs survived intact. 

The G.L.D. once again offered to act as hosts for tha Presidential Induction 
and A.G.M., and these will be held on May 14th in London. At Brighton we 
are to be represented at the A.A.L. Session by Mr. Pocklington, G.L.D.’s lively 
Secretary, who already has a considerable reputation as a versatile speaker. 

Reports on the L.A. Council and Committees were brief, details having 
already appeared in Liaison, and in short time the meeting drew to a close. So 
ably had the President guided Council's business that an exceptionally tough 
agenda was dealt with fully without the necessity for a late sitting. At least one 
member was glad to adjourn. Joun H. Jones. 
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Talking Points | Why ? 


Why do most public libraries issue books for only two weeks? Who 
decided that this is a reasonable period of loan? Ought not such conven- 
tions as this to be frequently queried? How many staff return their books 
in a fortnight? 


I have been fortunate in working in two libraries with a longer loan 
period. At Tottenham it was three weeks and at Finsbury a month; in 
each case the system worked well and a good deal of routine work con- 
cerned with renewals was eliminated. Another library which two years 
ago adopted a monthly loan period is Chelmsiord. “I am convinced,” 
said the Borough Librariar, Mr. Reed, when 1 asked him about it, “ that 
readers need longer than a fortnight to read many of the books they 
borrow—in one's own experience a fortnight has gone in no time." 


Why do most public libraries restrict the number of books that 
may be taken out at one time? Is it nota petty restriction? Libraries 
using photo-charging have no check (they may restrict the number of 
books taken on one day, but have no means of stopping the reader 
returning the following day), yet there still seem to be plenty of books 
available at Wandsworth, Croydon, Finsbury and the other libraries 
which have adopted it. | 


Why do some public libraries still restrict the amount of fiction 
that may be issued? Here again, the photo-charging libraries have 
usually abolished the restriction without serious resutls. The distinction 
between fiction and non-fiction is often artificial, and it is unworthy of 
librarians constantly to be boasting about their increased issues of non- 
fiction as though there were something to be ashamed of in issuing 
Tolstoy, Dickens, Steinbeck or Greene. 


` The A.A.L. has recently been taking a very firm line in defence of 
common sense in education matters. Firs‘ly, it appointed W. Howard 
Phillips as its representative on the L.A.’s mederating committee for 
Registration Group A—Mr. Phillips may be relied upon to resist further 
encroachments of Rangana-han-inspired mumbo-jumbo into our examin- 
ations. Secondly, it has just appointed Frank Atkinson as its represen- 
tative on the newly-appoirted Moderating Committee for the First 
Professional Examinations. He is already known for his outspoken, , 
accurate criticism of the examiners in last November's Assistant Librarian 
and will be a sturdy opponent of the sloppy ambiguous phrasing of ques- 
tions that has been seen too much in the L.A. examinations. 


Js there a need for an English index to collection of poetry? 
Granger so often seems to lead us to collections which are not readily 
available that the A.A.L. Publications Committee has for some time 
considered the possibility of commissioning a similar work based on 
the more common British enthologies. Before going any further, how- 
ever, it would like to know whether other assistants feel the need for 
such a book and to what extent at present the deficiency is being over- 
come by libraries compiling their own indexes. 
An interesting feature of the L.A. Record before the war consisted 
of detailed case-histories of reference library enquiries. A difficult query 
which had actually been asked in a library was taken and the steps 
outlined by which the answer was obtained (including notes of the books 
“ which proved of no use in each case). The present editor of the Record 
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and the compiler of its Reference Library Notes would be very happy 
to include such case-histories once again, but say that the difficulty is to 
get news of them. Here is a case where assistants can help. If you 
have solved (or even failed to solve) a tricky query, let us bave a detailed 
list of the sources consulted and the method by which the answer was 
finally obtained. We will forward it to the Record for consideration. 
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A survey of interesting items from recent issues of library 
periodicals - the first of a new series - by 
ALAN BILL 


Young librarians are constantly (and rightly) being exhorted to read 
the professional periodicals, but in spite of the advantages that they have 
over the members of other professions, this is easier said than done. There 
are a very large number of different periodicals and far more good: ones 
than any librarian could hope to read. Library Science Abstracts is of 
great value, but by its very inclusiveness it makes the selection of the 
most useful and interesting articles more difficult. . The following notes 
are an attempt to pick out from a wide range of periodicals those recent 
articles which have struck one librarian as worth reading, with emphasis 
on those which are not widely seen. 

For three years the American Library Association has been in the 
throes of a thorough reorganisation, and. the December,.1957, 1ssue of the 
ALA Bulletin is given over almost entirely to a survey of the results. Those 
inclined to regard the Library Association set-up as complicated will be 
astonished by the complexity of the ALA, with its many Divisions, Com- 
mittees, Round Tables and other groups all responsible for some part of 
its work. The Divisions are of two kinds: type of library (e.g. College 
and Research, Public) and type of activity (e.g. Library Education, Refer- 
ence Services) and those interested in the re-organisation of the Sections 
of our own Association should find this pattern of particular interest. 

Many of the activities of the ALA recently have been corinected with 
the Library Services Act of 1956, which for the first time provides for 
regular Federal aid to public libraries—though the money has to be voted 
each year by Congress. In the November, 1957 issue of the ALA Bulletin 
an interesting article surveys what-has been-achieved as a result of the 
Act and the programme for the future. In the same number is some 
information on the National Library Week (March 16—22, 1958) which 
the ALA is sponsoring. This seems to be an excellent idea, though the 
methods of promoting it are typically American: they.include a do-it- 
yourself “ Promotion Kit" providing “some of the tools for carrying out 
the promotional features of the program . . . and containing samples of 
poster, counter cards, letters, speeches and advertising, mats for 
merchants (!)" 

The reorganisation of the ALA has resulted in a new quarterly 
journal called Library Resources and Technical Services (LRTS), which 
replaces Serial Slants and the Journal of Cataloguing and Classification. 
There is much of interest in each issue of L.R.T.S, but the number for the 
Fall 1957 contains two articles of particular interest to English librarians. 
The first is “ Dewey 16: a preview and report," by the head of the Library 
of Congress Department which is preparing the new edition. This is 
expected to be completed by March of this year and the article is a com- . 
prehensive review of the changes made and the principles on which they 
have been based. (There is a chance here for a piece of one-upmanship 
on the part of the keen classification student!). ‘The other article is a 
long review of “ Towards a better cataloguing code "—the papers pre- 
sented at a Conference of the Chicago Graduate Library School which 
ofiginally appeared in the Library Quarterly for October, 1956, and were 
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published separately under this title last узаг. Тһе contributors included 
Seymour Lubetsky, Калага Swank, Arthur Chaplin from the British 
Museum Library and other well-known librarians, and the review sum- 
marises the various papers and considers the effect of the Conference. 

The October, 1957, issue of Library Trends is a 150-page survey of 
research in librarianship describing the work being done on current pro- 

;iems. The wide outlooz of American librarians is shown by the inclusion 
of chapters on “ Mass communication. and adult reading," “ Readers’ ser- 
vices " and “ Documentation." 

Any article by Ernest Savage is always readable and stimulating, and 
* Buy, borrow or steal " in the October, 1257, number of Library World 
is no exception. It is z first-rate, down-to-earth article on the various 
ways of safeguarding the bookstock. Mr. Savage has had a life-time’s 
experience in preventing theft, and with pungency and wit he outlines 
devices he has found useful against ligktüngered and absent-minded 

“ borrowers.” 

A series of five articles on “The contributions of Ranganathan to 
librarianship,” by Charles Crossley, is concluded in the September, 1957, 
issue of Librarian and Bookworld. For those dazzled by the range and 
depth of Ranganathan’s many contributions to librarianship, the articles 
are an excellent survey, concluding with a useful checklist of his books. . 
In the same issue is a techrical note of considerable interest: a full des- 
cription of the first micrc-reader to be available which will take all kinds 
of micro-text. 

' Other recent items of interest have been: “Libraries versus pub- 
lishers: do public libraries harm the bocktrade” (Unesco Bulletin, 
October, 1957), a Danish contribution towards the controversy with which 
we are familiar in this country; the papers given at a recent conference 
on technical college ПЕгатіеѕ (Aslib Proceedings, December, 1957— 
January, 1958); a long review by Barbara Xyle of the second edition of 
the abridged U.D.C. (Journal of Documentction, September, 1957). 
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Mr. Cousins and the A.A.L. 


What will they think of next? The conception of an A.A.L., remodelled 
as “primarily a trade union organisation," is the latest mental sputnik 
to be launched bleeping around the library world. Perhaps its originators 
have been influenced by the old-world militancy of some of our members 
which might indeed suggest their suitability as leaders of hunger marches, 
lightning strikes, and not-so-peaceful picketing. But apart from this, what 
qualifications has the A.A.L., a section devoted to the specific needs of a 
particular part of the L.A.’s membership, for being transformed into a 
trade union, operating, one assumes, on behalf of the membership as a 
whole? 


This sounds like one of those would-be master strokes which by its 
brilliant simplicity blinds its victims with pseudo-science and persuades 
them to bypass a host of vital considerations unamenable to solution by 
such sweeping concepts. Basically there are two problems: do librarians 
need a trade union? what is to be the place of the A.A.L. in any future 
reorganisation of the L.A.? We dissolve the two in a strong solution of 
waffle and proudly present the remedy to both our difficulties: the 
A.A.L. as a trade union! So simple! Why didn't we think of it before? 


We failed to think of it before for a very good reason. . The A.A.L. 
exists to serve a series of definite needs which can be broadly defined— 
though any such broad definition must be lacking in accuracy—as the 
provision of facilities for professional education and self-expression for 
the body of members classed by existing sectional nomenclature as 
" assistant librarians.” 


It has yet to be proved that this need can be fully catered for in 
other ways. ‘True the profession is exhibiting more unity of purpose 
than was once the case; to be an “ A.A.L. man " no longer, one hopes, 
implies a lifelong hostility to the L.A.—" lifelong" being defined as the 





Change of Editor 


Would librarians please note the change of Editor and send 
annual reports and other information to Highfield Branch 


Library, London Road, Sheffield, 2. This wil earn them the 
gratitude not only of the new Editor, but also of his predecessor, 


who, we gather, has more than enough correspondence of his . 
own. 


period between joining the profession and becoming a chief librarian! 
It is more than doubtful, however, whe-her our parent, or avuncular, 
body has the necessary ou:look to deal with the problems of the student, 
and whether the younger member would not suffer from the disappear- 
ance of an organisation in which he can play a :ruly equal part with other 
members. In fact we need the A.A.L. for purposes closelv identified 
with those for which it Zunctions to-day, and these could not be satisfac- 
torily accomplished by a trade union. 


If a trade union organisation separate from Nalgo is really needed, 
let us examine the problem fairly and squarelv and not seek to solve it 
by sleight of hand. If we feel that we, as librarians, could improve our 
position by negotiating for ourselves instead o2 through the medium of 
our appropriate union—-in the case of public librarians, Nalgo—by all 
means let us do so. But let it be done by the creation of new machinery, 
or by the expansion of an existing trade unior, and not by the requisi- 
tioning of machinery designed, and still required, for a totally different 
purpose. bod | 
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W. С. Smith 


The departure of Mr. Smith from the profession and from the editorship 
of the Assistant has already been commented cn in Liaison. Under his 
guidance the Assistant has been constantly lively and readable, and indeed 
liveliness has been characteristic of Mr. Smith both as editor of the 
Assistant and in his many other professional activities. We wish him 
well in his new career, and trust the fact that ke is keeping up his L.A. 
subscription is a sign of affection for librarianship rather than of pessi- 
mism for his prospects! 
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Organic and Inorganic. | 


by W. G. Stiles, Librarian, Pembroke, Ontario 


The majority of librarians appear to have accepted, as both desirable 
and inevitable, the division of staff into professional and clerical grades. 
The assumption is that, surely, conditions and finances will continue to 
ameliorate, as we librarians, gain in respect, The standard of living will 
double in twenty-five years, automation and nuclear power will transform 
the libraries of to-morrow, and so on. Blessed is he who expects nothing, 
however, and makes his dispositions accordingly. In any event, how can 
staff-division be applied to the multiplicity of smaller service points? Will 
two grades of employee solemnly share the work of one person, each 
handing over to the other as the limit of duty is reached? . Add to this 
mealtime and sickness reliefs, and it is possible to see the membership 
of the profession going up by leaps and bounds. Yet the organic nature 
of our library economy, with its dispersed stocks, demands a staff frame- 
work of consistent and even quality. | 


The term “ organic” deserves some study; in a library not only is 
every item significant, but every process is significant. “ Professional ” 
work is concerned with the intellectual exploitation of subject-matter; 
" clerical " with the movements of books as objects. Undeniably, how- 
ever, all processes impinge upon all the others in the long run, and it 
becomes impossible to declare any single one as of greater consequence. 
An example is the filing of catalogue. cards, defined as a clerical duty by 
Margaret Mann; yet a wrongly filed entry might easily nullify all “ pro- 
fessional " work put into it. For a senior to check the order of cards 
left projecting is absurd. He might as well file them himself. Why, then, 
make any distinction between “ professional” and “ clerical " tasks? The 
compleat librarian is both scholar and. clerk. | 


These observations are pertinent, of course, only to thé authentic 
element in library stocks. The great burden imposed by recreational 
literature makes impossible this “ organic " outlook, and some delegation 
of duties is imperative. Recreational literature creates approximately 
four times the amount of work of autbentic, as experience in the average 
public library will show. Mindful of their livelihood librarians:have come 
to accept the situation, and in some instances, to welcome it, since the ` 
demand assures the financial stability of the public library; but it is 
hardly the service the founding fathers foresaw, 


Recreational literature does not require “ organic " techniques; it 
does not require profuse technical study or minute clerical routine in 
order to serve its purpose. If one book in this category is lost or untrace- 
able, then no obligations to the public remain, Often, another will be 
willingly accepted as substitute. | | 


Promotion of the library service heightens the dilemma, for every 
extra authentic book circulated, there will be, say, three or four extra 
recreational books requiring identical treatment. The selective token · 
charging schemes of Worthing, and Epsom and Ewell are attempts to. 
remedy the situation, but the great stumbling block is. the comprehensive 
housing of the two types of literature, necessitating constant adjustment 
of counter technique. Segregation is the ultimate solution, virtually . 
practised already by our inter-library co-operation machines, which deal 
exclusively with authentic literature. 
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Some libraries in the L.S. have a “ podular” books department, but 
this appears to be an extension of the subject grouping theme so fre- 
quently met there. What tae U.K. needs :s a twin library service, each 
body seeking. a liaison with their respective clientele. As we lack both 
funds and staff, authentic libraries would be staffed only by qualified 
librarians and their interns, with the reference service merged. The 
corpus of work would then be of a managezble s ze, and revision of many 
crudities in the current set-up—poor superividon, rigid loan periods, 
unsuitable charging methods—could be undertaken. Rural and semi- 
urban areas could be supplied with fully annotated catalogues of 
authentic literature, kept up to date by a central agency. 


Recreational libraries could be staffed largely by those to whom it 
is now proposed to delegate clerical tasks. Oftea these are well-meaning 
people who succeed only in getting in the way, 2ntrants, part-time helps, 
transients and manqués from the arts. Such devices as token schemes 
would cut down considerably the time necessary to train them, and the 
cataloguing and display techniques simplified to bookshop level. In 
view of the recent observations on the high tu-nover of staff in public 
libraries, this would be an ideal proving grounc for recruits. 


Meanwhile, the authentic library service would be left free at last 
to get on with those projects so neglected over the years. Scientific 
deployment would ensure maximum enthusiasm in the sector where it is 
most required; certainly the behaviour of the average trolley-hound in 
pursuit of his week-end reading suggests that he cares not a rap for 
order, cataloguing, readers' advisers or Dr. Ranganathan. Let's leave. 
him to it. | 
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Your Letters 
Sub-Standard Stocks 


Mr. Smith's February editorial was followed, as surely as thaw follows 
snow, by a flood of correspondence, of which the following is but a 
selection. 


From P. G. New :— 


Your February editorial was the usual mixture of forthright good 
sense and rash over-simplification. It certainly needs saying again and 
again that it is the books on the shelves, not those in the catalogue that 
matter, and that classics, both modern and ancient, should be represented 
by lots of clean attractive copies. But you cannot solve the light fiction 
problem by mere word-spinning, as you attempt to do in your last sen- 
tence. There you suggest that the problem ceases to exist if we buy so 
many good books that we cannot afford any Westerns. This view 
embraces only one facet of a many-sided problem. | 


Although I wholeheartedly agree that if the good books are there 
they will be read, it is unfortunately true that there will still be a demand 
for the bad ones. No reader of romances will be pacified by the explana- 
tion that her books are not available because we are buying so many Jane 
Austens. If we exclude certain books (and I think we should), it must 
be for understandable, practical reasons which do not smack of intellec- 
tual snobbery to the layman. In an article on this subject in 1955 (L.A.R. 
April), Í suggested what those reasons are, and said at the outset that the 
least useful argument to advance is yours—that some books are better 
than others, true as this may be. 


Again, your statement that we should, until a book has proved itself 
above average, provide only one copy at each service point, assumes that 
you accept no reservations. For if reservations are permitted, the library 
is forced to buy more than one copy to keep the waiting time down to 
(say) one month instead of six. There are many who would not agree 
to abandon reservations altogether, and so any talk of “ one copy per 
service point" must be linked to some sort of reservations policy, such 
as a ban on the reserving of novels until six months after publication. 
This you skim over lightly. 


In short, it would be unfortunate if you led your readers to believe 
that improving bookstocks is as simple a matter as you imply. 


From W. B. Stevenson, Borough Librarian, Hornsey :— 


With the main idea underlying your editorial on sub-standard stocks, I 
must agree, but I would: quarrel with it in some details. Many librarians 
have a policy for buying fiction and stock the better novels to saturation 
point. 

The first thing I did after reading your editorial was to check my 
fiction shelves at the Central Library. I found the following :—Greene 
(2 titles), Hemingway (5 titles), Steinbeck (1 title), C. P. Snow (3 titles), 
Lawrence (5 titles), Huxley (5 titles), Stendhal (3 titles), Tolstoy (1 title), 
Zola (6 titles), Defoe (none), The Brontes (6 titles), Thackeray (11 titles). 
I can see that there are still not enough Graham Greene’s, although we 
have been adding them in numbers for some time. With Steinbeck, how- 
ever, most of his novels are out of print or available only in paper- 
backs. With Defoe I should say that only Robinson Crusoe and Moll 
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Flanders are now read. To your list I wculd add Proust—there should 
always be some volumes of Remembrance of things past on the shelves. 


But the adequate representation of fiction on the shelves is a long, 
detailed. and expensive business. The standard must be kept up by the 
men and women in charge, that is the assistant librarians. A recent check 
on C. P. Snow resulted in the purchase of sixty-seven extra copies of his 


books in order to bring up the representation to twenty-five copies of 
each. 


I would not agree, however, about the amcunt of fiction to be bought. 
I have on my list at present over a hundred ficticn titles which 1 am buy- 
ing, and of which I have not yet purchased encugh copies. I would select 
the following from them: — 


Aleichem—Old country; Amis—I like it here; Branner—No тап 
knows the night; Canaway—Ring givers;’ Cocteau—7 he | miscreant; 
Cozzens—By love.possessea; Druon-——Royal succession; Dundy—Dud 
avocado; Faulkner—The town; Fraser—Virit from Venus; Gary—Roots 
of Heaven; Goudge—The white witch; Hare—He should have died here- 
after; Innes—Long farewell; Karp—Leave me alone; Lagerkvist—The 
Sybil; Marshall—Bank audit; Moore—Feast of Lupercal; Nemerov— 
Homecoming game; Ozbekhan—Isle of princes; Robles—Knives; Sarton 
—Birth of a grandfather; Slater—The malezjactor; Valvi—Friends and 
enemies; two reprints by Verne and one by Zola. 


I could add another twenty or thirty tc this list with the greatest of 
ease, giving a reason for purchasing each particular title. Some of these 
books may be topical or best-sellers, and eventually expendable, but I 
do suggest that if most of them are not on his shelves a librarian would 
be failing in his duty to the public. I see no objection to buying good 
detective stories (Chandler, Innes, Hare), or geod Westerns (Haycox, 
Schaefer), provided that major works of fiction are adequately repre- 
sented on the shelves. 


Finally I suggest that a sensible replacement policy is Just as impor-. 
tant as a policy for new additions. The topical, the best-sellers, and 
others, can be allowed to lapse into obscurity, but major works should 
be replaced over and over again. 


From Tony Shearman :— 


. Round and round it goes, this light fiction argument. Of ccurse the 
problem ceases to exist if you turn your bacx on it. The same applies to 
slums, prostitutes, bribery o£ the police or whatever. 

Do you tell me, sir, that the light literature reader, suddenly con- . 
fronted by fifteen copies of an important book, is so moved that he 
becomes, like Saul, converted? Of course not. Only if the title happens 
to be World of Love by Elizabeth Bowen will: low reading ability be 
apparently married to a good(ish) book. It will be ceremoniously recorded 
as one issue by the librarian and discharged bv him, its pages unturned, 
the following day.. 

Do you tell me, Mr. Smith, that this reacer is not important? If you 
do, you have Doctor Ranganathan no less who has told us ctherwise 
(Assistant Librarian, March, 1957, p. 46). The light literature reader is 
one of the largest definable groups of readers belonging to our libraries, . 
yet his needs (which will grow with automation-enforced leisure) are the 
easiest to dismiss. 

Certainly our bookstocks, many of them, are rotten. Definitely 
there should be more copies of important books. Television serialtza- 
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tions have shown that. Waiting lists for Vanity Fair or David Copper- ` 
- field are shameful. But positively, improvement must not be at the 
expense of more helpful provision for readers whose upbringing, educa- 
tion, social surroundings or intellectual constitution does not allow them 
to get beyond the Peter Cheyney stage. 

The new reader who asks, * Where are the works of Aristotle?” and 
the new reader who asks, * Where are the Westerns kept?” will not get 
equal help and sympathy in many libraries. .It is a stern test. The 
Westerns man needs far more understanding than any Aristotle man. 


From Pau! Casimir, Swindon Public Libraries :— 


There is only one possible reply to Mr. W. G. Smith's question in his . 
article *Sub-Standard Stocks." Of course, we want quality in our libraries. 
Otherwise—as regards fiction—we are merely offering free a service that 
any circulating library provides at a charge. The old red herring about 
the rate and thus the need to supply public demand smells: very stale. 
For the public do not demand cheap and lurid fiction: A few do and 
the rest have merely come to accept it as normal—three “love,” one 
“ detective," one “cowboy.” А good bookstock will make for good 
readers as the policy of a library in Surrey (population about 66,000) can 
prove to anyone. Here is a case of very little trash finding its way to the 
shelves—yet the issues are high. As Mr. John Wain has written in 
Declaration: * We spend a good deal of money . . . on having the young 
taught to appreciate the masterpieces of literature and art . . . and then 
we turn them out into a world that has no use for these things "— 
including, very often, the public library. “It takes,” as Mr. Smith 
pointed out, * a little longer to read War and Peace than a Peter Cheyney" 
—the time even for this is, perhaps, fast running out. 


From Mrs. Joan Firth :— 


In the main J agree that the fiction shelves often present a sorry sight 
—largely because 75 per cent. of the fiction published is sorry stuff. I 
was rather alarmed by your choice of valuable fiction, but of course that 
is a matter of opinion One point, however, we must bear in mind is 
that while we, professional book readers and of a required standard of 
education, deplore the readv trade in light romances and westerns in our 
libraries, these books are all that some borrowers can understand; even 
reading Barbara Cartland mav be a definite step up from. Secrets for 
someone. Of course I would like to see all my borrowers reading good 
literature, but what is the good of giving War and Peace to a reader who 
finished her very scanty education some fifty years ago? 

Again, people vary in different parts of the' country; I have lived in 
many areas of England, and I find that the educational level of people 
in the industrial North is not high, Probably they have been too engrossed 
with the erim struggle for survival in this dirt-grimed wilderness to bother 
much with culture. It may be easier with the more sophisticated 
Londoners.* | 

I have a large mobile library, and I must admit that on the housing 
estates near the towns, the level of reading is deplorable, and all my 
efforts have failed to improve it because the borrowers just do not possess 
the mental apparatus to cope with anything better. At the country halts, 
of course. the standard is much higher. I. often wonder who started 
the myth that country people are not as bright as town people. 

There is another point on which I should like to have the opinion of 
other librarians. A boy aged 15, a pupil at a local Grammar School, 
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was taken to task by his English master because he had not read any 
modern novels. He borrowed a Hemingway from the Library, and later 
wrote an essay saying how much he disliked it. He js a wide reader of 
non-fiction and a clever boy. His mother was worried as she did not 
think that lust and violence were a suitable diet for a boy. I agreed with 
her. The boy told his English master that the librarian did not think 
Hemingway was suitable for him. The master’s reply was that the 
librarian was behind the times! I should like to know whether other 
librarians agree with the master; also what books they would list from 
modern authors as suitable for teenagers. The replies may show an 
interesting division of opinion between the under and over 30's. 

-*Mrs. Firth has choser: an unfortunate time to throw bricks at the industrial 
north. Nevertheless, though dirt-encrusted, we remain impartial. —ED. . 


Not so Blissul | 
In Mr. Keeling's summary of ideas for improving the profession 


(Assistant Librarian-——Fe>ruary) there are some points which need clari- 


fication. When Mr, Keeling suggests that unused books in large reference 
libraries should be distributed, he shows that he has no conception of 
the problem. Any reference librarian, who is not haunted by issue 
statistics, will tell him that no book in reference stock can properly be 
"described as unused. Certainly there are some books whick are used 
less frequently than others, but because these books are required by 
readers perhaps only once in ten years, it is not possible to say that the 
library has no use for them. I am sure tkat, say, Liverpool would view 
with proper resentment the transfer of part of its so-called unused. stock 
to the Regional Library Bureau in Manchester. To suggest, as Mr. 
Keeling seems to do, that with the obviously ill-balanced stock so acquired 
the Regional Library Bureaux could become * centres for bibliographical 
and other forms of research” is. of course, nonsense. Furthermore, I 
think it is questionable whether they should attempt to branch out from 
their present function, ard in any case I fail to see how all this would 
“help to gain a proper acknowledgement Zor our profession.” | 
I would very much like to know Mr. Keeling's ideas oa how to 
attract more graduate entrants, and the details of his new legislation for 
financial support of national and other libraries. The vexed question of 
what is adequate library training I can only touch on. That school- 
teachers spend two years in college is an attractive analogy, until one 
hears teachers saying that they did not reallv learn anything useful until 
they were appointed! Similarly librarianship is a technique to be learned 
“ оп the job," and it would be useless to lengthen library school courses 
until wé have decided what to teach. The present jungle of unnecessary 

information will have to be cleared away first. 
D. W. Rr Ey, John Rylands Library. 


Magliabechi 


In case anyone took Mr. Smith too seriously in tne February " Assistant," we 
hasten to print the following denial. 


In the February number of the Assistant Librarian you seek to give the 
impression that Magliabechi is a junior assistant at Wigan. I worder why. ` 
Perhaps you, Mr. Editor, and Magliabechi are one and the same, and this is as 
good a way as any of diverting suspicion of the “ coward's " identity. Mag- 
liabechi is emphatically not a member of the Wigan Libraries’ staff who deeply 
resent the implication of your remark. 

H. H. G. ARTHUR, Borough Librarian, Wigan. 
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Mumbo-jumbo and Hocus-pocus 


From experience in Sheffield, I would agree that “ teaching the teachers 
is a stimulating experience " (Assistant, February, 1958). It seems pecu- 
liar, however, that Mr. Keyse, after learning “ to look at problems through 
another pair of eyes” should even imagine that an average headmistress 
could ask for an opinion of the Anterior Numeral Classes of Bliss. It 
would be more in'keeping with the actual facts if he had reported that 
she and all her staff were amazed by the mumbo-jumbo of at.least two 
aspects of librarianship as presented to them. The great majority of 
teachers studying for the new Teacher-Librarian Certificate will never be 
asked to administer a library of more than a few hundred non-fiction 
books. To insist that they should, amongst other things, study and be 
examined on the fourteenth edition of the Decimal Classification and the 
full A.L.A. Cataloguing Code is as preposterous as to insist that to drive 
a moped, one should qualify as a jet pilot. 


There are, of course, a comparatively small number of school 
libraries with stocks large enough to merit the services of a trained and 
qualified librarian, but these are, or should be, outside the scope of the 
courses under discussion. 


Already many education authorities, puzzled by the heavy demands 
for copies of the Code and the seventh edition of D.C. (after strong 
protests, this edition has been “accepted” until 1959) have questioned 
the commonsense of the pundits who appear to advocate the use of these 
complicated aids for the arrangement of a “ mere handful of books." 
After a thorough investigation, I am assured that (for one large authority : 
. at least), a certificate of proficiency issued locally after an approved series 

of lectures would have qualified teachers for the special responsibility 
award, which is perhaps the main inducement to teachers taking the 
courses. The provision of a national examination in its present form 
shows, to say the least, very little foresight and a complete lack of 
proportion. 

Judging by recent advertisements for certain special school library 
appointments, where the salary offered to chartered librarians is much 
below that of the practising teacher, library qualifications are not held 
in too high esteem by education officers. Our prestige will not be raised 
by the hocus-pocus of the new syllabus, or by the influex of many hun- 
dreds of “ qualified" teacher-librarians—all outside the membership of 
the Library Association. 

W. Howard Рнпллрѕ, Deputy City Librarian, Sheffield. 
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Saturday Opening ... 


I doubt the value of comparing bank opening hours with those in 
libraries. Public libraries are said to cater for about 25 per cent, of the 
population, and at times to maintain even this percentage is a struggle. 
It is not at all certain that such a steady grip is hzld on the 25 per cent. 
that we can close on the day used most (Saturday; without some adverse 
affect being felt. 

Banks have а more or less standard clien:el? who transact their 
financial affairs in ordinary business hours—we.l knowing that the bank 
is doing them a service, but realising just how comvenient the service 1s 
to them and how badly inconvenienced they would be without it. Does 
Mr. Forshaw seriously think that banks and libraries can be considered 
together in this context? Fer from the Great British public taking us 
for granted, much of it has only a hazy notion that we exist. Therefore 
to start making it more difficult to borrow. books is hardly likely to 
increase our prestige ог our issues. No, Mr. Forshaw—think again. 

At this point I should like to widen the fielc of discussion a little. 
Though I advocate lib-aries being open to suit tae convenience of the 
public they serve, I also believe that staffs shculd receive adequate 
remuneration for the awkward hours they must o2 necessity work—here 
at least I trust your correspondent and J are: on common ground. 

Finally I suggest that thirty-eight hours’ duty a week cannot be 
considered a burden to those on whom it is imposed. Provided that the 
number of hours is not tampered with, I see no valid reason why libraries 
should not be open to the public around the clock if required by popular 
demand. 


A. C. O. ELus, Liverpool Public Libraries. 


... And Beyond 


This analogy between librarianship and banking seems to be becoming 
popular. Мау a comparatively raw recruit гот commerce, with 
memories of seven years spent in daily contact with our alter egos— 
bankers—diffidently offer some comments or: the obvious differences of 
approach? 

A very high proportion of a bank's customers, including nearly all 
its most valued ones end those who need :o spš end more than a few 
minutes there, visit it in a business relationship, and during their business 
hours: analogy possibly with some special libraries, but not others. Many 
of its other customers ean conveniently deal with .t mostly by post (as I 
have myself done for two years) and the remaindez patiently queue away 
half a Saturday mornirg or & lunch-hour, not mcre than once a month 
if they can help it. Once at the counter, anyway, one pound notes is as 
good as the next (encouragement here for our keener students of prac- 
tical engraving). 

The point is surely obvious enough: if we wish to perpetuate the 
scrum at the returned books shelf or whatever more enlightened herd— 
symbol we boast in our particular library, let us adopt bank-hours or 
something like them. The new reader, attracted b= Mr. Forshaw’s excel- 
lently-conceived advertising campaign, may even, a3 he battles out toward 
lunch, bank, etc., have time to ask one of the тапк of lunchless and 
expectant new librarians (drawn by the professionzl love of a free Satur- 
day afternoon) what they can provide beside the Cheyney (or “ Quiet 
dup) ” of оше) which he is clutching. But will they have time to 
tell him? 
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Finally, one wonders if the two-thirds of the population who never 
use us, and are to be attracted in droves by the simple yet how subtle 
expedient of halving our opening hours, include many of those who never 
go near a bank because the Post Office is open for so much longer, 
sometimes even ON SUNDAYS! E ' 

i ALAN J. CLARK, St. Pancras Public Libraries. 


More about Paperbacks 


I was most interested in Mr. Guy’s short article on the treatment of 
paper-backs. Bradford City Libraries were possibly pioneers in the use 
of paper-backs in a bound condition, and we have developed further 
than appears to be the case in St. Marylebone. 


In the case of much fiction and of a good deal of “ fictitious " non- 
fiction (war books and the like), the paper-back can be an attractive 
substitute for the dearer case-bound book. This is particularly true when 
considering cheap editions. Experience has taught us that there is a 
demand for paper-backs per se. Readers are attracted to them and some 
prefer them to the normal edition. - 


The advantages of the paper-back.over the cheap edition are several. 
In the first place, it is cheaper. Secondly, it is better bound and, there- 
fore, capable of a much greater issue. Thirdly, it is usually more attrac- 
tive and has an amazing turnover. Fourthly, its lack of bulk is.actually 
an advantage in arranging exchanges to and from our small libraries. 


From our point of view, it is now difficult to foresee a future for the 
cheap edition in public libraries, particularly as the most popular authors 
are now being reprinted in paper-back form. The paper-back is a most 
satisfactory substitute, provided. that due care is taken to avoid the 
produetions of those publishers who concentrate on the more garish 
covers, the smaller print, the poorer paper and the narrower margins. 


None of this is really new. But, possibly, where Bradford has 
developed further than most is in the systematic ordering of paper-backs. 
Practically everything in paper-back is ordered direct from the binder as 
part of the normal book order process. This continues right down to our 
final check when using B.N.B. Almost all that we require in paper-back 
is automatically ordered in “ Penguin” style binding. .Special arrange- 
ments have been made in the case of miniature scores and foreign lan- 
guage books. The firms with whom we deal have a standing arrange- 
ment to supply all paper-backs direct to the binder. The duplicate 
invoice from the book-seller is then sent to the binder duly marked with 
the binding instructions (i.e. the class numbers). So we cut out the stages 
of books being supplied to the library and then of repacking the books 
for the binder. Readers' requests for paper-back books, unless particu- 
larly urgent, are also ordered from the binder. The order is marked ‘as 
urgent and the “ Penguin” style bound book expedited. In the case of 
really urgent readers’ requests, the paper-back is sent to the binder 
immediately after the request is satisfied. The result of all this is a direct 
saving in cost and staff time. | ' 


I personally deprecate the Luton experiment with unbound рарег- 
backs. ' They:soon become dirty and unattractive. ` While the experiment 
seems to satisfy some librarians in the London area, it cannot meet the 
higher demands for cleanliness and attractiveness of stock of the bulk of 
provincial libraries. For a small additional outlay, a paper-back can 
be treated so that it is more attractive and wears better than the majority 
of normal cased books. Kerru G. E. Harris, Bradford City Libraries. 
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Pipe-Dream 
John B. Whitehead, Chief Assistant, Ilkeston Public Library . 


Now that a new edition of Dewey’s decimal classification is imminent, 
library students are feced with yet another addition to the number of 
classification schemes in the syllabus of the Library Association. That 
is, unless the 16th edition proves to be no more than a mere revision 
of the 14th edition. | 


Instead of so much money being wastec on revision of an out-dated 
scheme, can it not be d:verted to developing a uniform scheme for 
universal use? 


I think that a uniform system of classification for all libraries is a 
dream that someday will materialise—for it is a necessary and a very 
important aspect of futurs reorganisation in the libraries of the world. 
Is it. desirable? I think that it is not опу desirable, but a pressing 
necessity. The state that classification is in at the moment warrants a 
complete revolution in this field culminating ir a new, complete, and 
flawless classification to be made compulsorily adoptable by all the , 
libraries of the world. This would greatly enhance the possibilities of 
world-wide co-operation amd subject specialisation, and a universal system 
of centralised classificatior and cataloguing. In this way all books could . 
be classified before publication with the classification number added to 
the imprint of the book similar to the metaod used by some American 
publishers using Library >f Congress numbers. Catalogue cards could 
be distributed with the bcok as each one is ordered by a library. 


Naturally, a great deal of research would bz necessary before such 
a scheme could be developed, and a considerable amount of money would 
be needed to pay for this development. This could possibly be adopted 
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by UNESCO or one of the number of Foundations set up for the improve- 
ment of the arts. 


One of the biggest problems to be faced would be what kind of 
notation would be the best to use. A simple form of notation should 
be combined with an order which will be useful and comprehensible to 
even the most simple of borrowers— preferably an alphabetical subject 
arrangement combined with a system of bringing together related topics 
and separating unrelated topics. Each book could be given an individual 
number, in the manner of the BNB running number for the purpose 
of interlending. 


To conclude, I must say again that a intem and universal system 
of classification is not only possible—but is very necessary, a and is defi- 
nitely. desirable—how else will I pass Part A? 


Room at the Bottom 


By K. Poole, Nottinghamshire County Libraries 


More and more librarians are writing their own books. Some have 
even become best-sellers. The wonder is we hadn't thought of it before. 
It really is quite simple. Now take the novel.. 


The formula is well known. Your hero should live in a provincial 
town which may be situated anywhere. The Midlands will do fine. He 
should be intelligent, ambitious and aware. Occupation may admit of 
variation, although for librarians it is easier if you make your hero a 
lower-paid member of one of the minor professions.. You may run the 
risk of the critics later describing it in terms of “thinly disguised auto- 
biography." This should not deter you, as most novels are anyway. The 
really important point is that your hero should be male and of working- 
class or near-working-class origin with a red-brick education and bour- 
geois inclinations. This will really give him a contemporary “ Look back 
in anger " fixation and incidentally give your plot the fizz and rude health 
which middle-class characterisation so often deters. Take sex for example. 
There is nothing like class-conscious sex. It makes lechers of your heroes 
and whores of your heroines. To show you just how easy it is, I propose 
to give you an extract from my own first attempt. "This is no self-adver- 
tisement: with the formula as above it practically wrote itself. 


“<... If you're not careful, my girl, it will be Room 9 for you.’ 
Susie looked over her shoulder when Norbet said this and, with a fabri- 
cated archness, replied: ' But, Mr. Norbet, I never knew you cared.’ 
Norbet laughed menancingly. 


“The girls loved it; or did they? Anyway, Norbet evidently did, 
although it weakened his authority, which he periodically tried to retrieve 
by a conscious show of bad temper. You either liked Norbet or hated 
his guts. Iliked him. So debilitating a vanity was reassuring. I knew 
I should get tired of it eventually: for the moment the kindergarten was 
preferable to the doss-house. One could have too much of reality. 


“This was true for Jill, too. Significantly enough I met her in a 
coffee bar; a place where fribblousness becomes a social duty and serious- 
ness just bad taste. She was in local government, too, but we rarely 
spoke about that. We always made iove whenever we were in danger of 
becoming too penseroso. The perfect companion, you may say, but I 
tr eated her badly. This was after we had made the mistake of going to 
see * Mummie and Daddy’ one week-end., ac PEE 
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The B.M. or the River 


For the afternoon of 14th May, prior to the A.G.M., the Committee . 
of the Greater London Division has arranged tbe following alternative 
excursions for the benefit of.its own and visiting members: 


BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY 


The Keeper of the Printed Books has agreed to allow a party of up 
to 50 to be shown round Britain's greatest ibrary. The visit will com- 
mence at 3 p.m. There will be no charge. 


. RIVER TRIP 


Arrangements have been made with Thames Launches Ltd. for a 
one-and-a-half bour trip from Westminster, through the Pocl of London, 
to Greenwich and back The initial cost of the -ri» will be 4s. per person, 
but a slight reduction may be possible if a large mumber of persons joins 
the party. . 

` Members wishing to participate in either of these excursions are 
requested to inform the, G.L.D. Hon. Secretary, Mr. P. D. Pocklington, 
A.L.A., Central Library, Duke Street, Chelmsford, Essex, as soon as 
possible and not later than 30th April. They should enclose a stamped- 
addressed envelope for a reply and, in the case of members wishing to 
join the river trip, a postal order for 4s. Full dstails of meeting place 
will be sent to them by return. 


No arrangements regarding tea have been made this year. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1958 


To be held on Wednesday, 14th May, at 6.30 p.m., at Chaucer House. 
AGENDA 


l. Minutes of the previous meeting, held at Chaucer House on Wednesday, 
15th May, 1957. 


һә 


To receive the Annual Report of the Council, inclading the Annual Report 
of the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Aud:tors for the year ended 
3lst December, 1957. 


3. The retiring President, Miss E. J. Willson, F.L.A., will formally hand over 
the office of President to O. S. Tomlinson, Esq., F.L.A. 


4. To nominate and elect two Honorary Auditors, vho, in accordance with 
Rule. 5(b), may not be members of the Counci.. 


5. To consider the following motion submitted by R. B. Bateman and P. M. 
Whiteman : — 
“ That this Meeting deplores the appointment of librarians who are not 
Fellows of the Library Association to posts of Chief Librarian or 
Deputy within the salary range of A.P.T. IL and above, and recom- 
mends that an approach be made by Council to the Library Association 
Council, urging it to consider what act:on can be taken to discourage 
‘employing authorities from making suck eppointments, which ‘аге 
contrary to para. 28(b) of the Scheme of Conditions of Service.” 


6. Any other business. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


(Section of the Library Association). 


62nd ANNUAL REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1957. 


]957 was a busy if not a sensational year. The Council and its committees 
covered a vast amount of ground and imposed even heavier demands than usual 
upon those who do the voluntary work of the Association at all levels. 


Last year's report pictured the finger of the Honorary Treasurer pointing 
in the direction of our dechning balances. During the present year they have 
declined still further, and the net balance at the end of the year was less than 
£200. The main reason for this further decline was a heavy outlay on two 
important publications, although the continued rising costs of transport, print- 
ing, postage, etc., were a contributory factor. Income from the sale of these 
and our other publications, which alone make it possible for the Association to 
balancc its budget, should restore our balances during the early months of 1958. 
Capitation grants had to be cut in 1957, and towards the end of the year the 
Divisions began to come back with agitated requests for an increase in 1958 to 
meet their own rising costs. The correspondence courses account began to go 
so far into the red during the year that Council was forced to take the unpopular 
step of increasing the charge to students to make the account self-supporting. 
These are examples of what appears to be a general tendency. Nearly thiriy 
years on the same capitation grant (6s. per head) is a proud record, but one 
which may soon have to be relinquished if the Association is to keep its financial 
head above water. 


Relations with the L.A. Council were, on the whole, happy and productive: 
so much so that the A.A.L. Council saw fit to congratulate its parent body 
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upon tne notable successes gained in negotiations on posts advertised at inade- 
quate salaries. But behind the rose-coloured spectacles there was still a critical 
faculty, and representations from the A.A.L. wers responsible for extending the 
L.A. procedure to cover posts for Chief Librarians as well as lesser mortals. 


Other matters pursued with the L.A. Council were the ‘‘ Charter " award. 
for librarians, in which connection the opportunity was taken to express dissatis- 
faction with NALGO'S performance on behalf of libra-jans generally. In order 
to help in matters of grading, end more dispasssonatety for the sake of clarity 
itself, а proposal was forwarded that the L.A. migh: attempt to draw up a 
standard schedule of properly designated posts in librar.es. The end of the year 
saw an L.A. sub-committee still busy with this problen, 


Branch and Section reorganisation seems no neare- realisation than anyone 
closely in touch with the problems might have expected. Тһе A.A.L. has stated 
its policy in this matter to the Library Association, and in meetings with other 
Sections’ representatives has drawn attention tc the wider and more urgent 
problem of future reorganisation at headquarters itself there seems little point 
in pruning the rose bush if the roots are dead. 


During the year the Council reconsidered the pilot report on welfare and 
working conditions in non-publ:c libraries, and this was referred back to the 
Greater London Division for further orientation and embellishment. 


The President was inducted and gave a notable Presidential Address at the ' 
Annual General Meeting held at Chaucer House on 1*th May. Despite a less 
contentious agenda than has been known, there were over 100 members present. 
The other A.A.L. speech of the year is that delirered at the A.A.L. Session of 
the Library Association Conference. At Harrogate tais duty was performed 
with distinction by Mr. Godfrey Thompson, speaxing on the Teacher-Librarian, 
a subject of current importance with which he has beea closely associated both 
inside the Council and in his home Division, 


The eighth Division to welcome the Annual Conference was Wessex, and 
a record number of assistants made the pilgrimage tc Winchester to discover 
what it is that makes The Compleat Librarian. Group leaders Clough, Lock- 
wood, Thompson and Tynemouth guided their large discussion groups along the 
many paths of this theme with skill and good Lumour. To them and to the. 
Conference Secretary, Mr. G. Scholfield, and his Divisional committee, the 
Council is most grateful. Their efforts, togethe- witk the high-pressure bon- 
homie of the Honorary Assistant Secretary, Mr. Surridge, were the essential 
elements of an outstandingly successful conference. 


There were five meetings of the Council during the year. Your representa- 
tives, elected or nominated, attended as follows: — 


Miss E. J. Willson, F.L.A. (President) 5; O. S. Tomlinson, F.L.A. (Vice- 
President) 4; W, Tynemouth, F.L.A. (Past President) 5; National Councillors— 
A. 11. Carver, F.L.A. 5; D. E. Davinson, A.L.A. 5; Miss G. E. C. Edwards, 
A.L.A. 4; E. F. Ferry, F.L.A. 4; A. C. Jones, F.L.A. 5; H. R. Klieneberger, 
M.A., A.L.A. 3; W. Howard Phillips, F.L.A. 4; M. T. Sleightholm, A.L.A. 4; 
Miss B. M. Walker, B.A., A.L.À. 5; Bristol—P. Bryant, A.L.A. 1; Miss B. C. 
Clark, F.L.A. 4; Devon und Cornwall—Mrs. T. McDowell, F.L.A. 5; Eastern— 
F. D. Sayer, А.А. 4; East Midlands—J. C. Beard, А. Г.А. 1; Р. А. Churley, 
B:A., A.L.A. 2; Miss E. M. Jahn, F.L.A. 5; Miss M. E. Liquorice, F.L.A. 2; 
Greater London—F. Atkinson, F.L.A. 5; A. C. Bubb, B.A., АА. 3; J. V. 
Howard, B.A., A.L.A. 1; O. W. Keen, F.L.A. 3; K. W. Pepper, A.L.A. 1; P. D. 
Pocklington, A.L.A. 5; H. Smith, F.L.A. 5; Miss B. M. Wakeling, 1; Mrs. F. M. 
Whitton, 2; Miss C. Wildhaber, B.A., A.L.A. 3; Kent—J. F. Yeates, F.L.A. 5; 
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Liverpool—J. Hoyle, A.L.A. 1; Miss S. Pinches, A.L.A. 5; Miss E. K. Wilson, 
F.L.A. 4; Manchester—J. A. Dearden, F.L.A. 4; Miss D. A. Harrop, A.L.A. 5; 
Miss A. Kenworthy, F.L.A. 1; North Eastern—W. Davies, A.L.A. 5; T. 
Featherstone, A.L.A. 1; C. Muris, M.A., A.L.A. 3; W. M. Watson, A.L.A. 1; 
North Wales—R. I. J. Tully, F.L.A. 5; South Wales—C. F. Shepherd, A.L.A. 5; 
Sussex—J. H. Jones, A.L.A. 5; Wessex—L. A. Duffner, A.L.A. 4; West Mid» 
lands—Miss A. H. Higgs, A.L.A. 3; K. Laugharne, A.L.A. 2; W. H. Pratt, 
A.L.A. 1; L. E. Taylor, A.L.À. 4; Yorkshire-—W. R. Flint, F.L.A. 5; W. G. 
Thompson, F.L.A. 5; Officers—H. G. Holloway, A.L.A, (Hon. Treasurer) 5; 
W. G. Smith, F.L.A. (Hon. Editor) 5; P. G. New, B.A., F.L.A. (Hon, Publica- 
tions Officer) 5; Miss R. J. Ensing, F.L.A. (Hon, Membership Secretary) 4; J. S, 
Davey, F.L.A. (Hon. Education and Sales Officer) 5; W. F. Broome, F.L.A. 
(Hon. Films Officer) 4; R. G. Surridge, F.L.A. (Hon. Assistant Secretary) 5; G. 
Langley, B.A., A.L.A. (Co-opted) 1; E. E. Moon, F.L.A. (Hon. Secretary) 5. 

Early in the year the Council issued an invitation to all the library schools 
to send students to attend meetings of the Councils as observers, and through 
the pages of the Assistant Librarian a similar opportunity was offered to indi- 
vidual assistants not attending a school. Observers came from the North- 
Western Polytechnic and Brighton Schools, but individual assistants displayed 
a unanimous lack of interest in the work the Council does on their behalf. 


DIVISIONS: 


A. most important part of the activities of any organisation is its field-work. 
In the case of the A.A.L. this is carried out by the Divisions, which provide the 
closest link with the individual assistant. Their work is mainly recorded in their 
own annual reports, but a few items of particular interest nationally should find 
a place here. ` 


The national display school organised in 1956 by the Greater London Divi- 
sion for the Council was followed this year by a local school organised by the 
North-Eastern Division, and held at Newcastle in March. 


The Yorkshire Division adhered to the A.A.L.'s policy of trying to improve 
the profession's consciousness of the importance of public relations by devoting 
its annual Weekend School in November to the theme of Public relations and 
public service. 


The Sussex Division issued in September a bumper edition of its News- 
Letter to celebrate its 50th appearance. This devoted much of its space to 
testimony by assistants of the effectiveness of the ambitious scheme of staff 
exchanges organised by the Division, and reported last year. 


` PUBLICATIONS: 


Two major works appeared this year: E. A. Clough's Bookbinding for 
Librarians in September, and Fiction Index Two compiled by G. B. Cotton and 
A. Glencross, in-October. Both these books showed a trend towards a broader 
publishing policy whereby not only books for students are produced. During 
the year three other bibliographical works were considered for publication. 

During the year Dr. Walford relinquished the position of General Editor of 
the Guide Series, but continues to assist with more than one other publication. 
The Association is deeply in his debt for the help so willingly given. 

A revised reprint of A.A.L. Guide, Final 4c (Advanced Cataloguing and 
Classification) was published in November; in the press at the end of the year 
is D. Mason's Primer of Non-Book Materials in Libraries. 115 format, although 
modest, perhaps marks the end of the cut-flush boards era in the Primer series. 


THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: 
Increased membership again created circulation records with a new high 
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level of 9,000 copies in June. The 109 ietters in 1956 must have been beaten 
in 1957, but no keen statis-ician has, been found to count them. Many of this 
year's arose out of what was certainly the biggest controversy of the year, the 
Birmingham affair which s arted with a reade-’s letter entitled The Privileged 
Reader. Minor by comparison, but steady, was the correspondence on the > 
inessentials of mobile librarianship. 

Special features of the year included a series of articles an Assistance to 
Staff, mostly written by Mr. Tony Shearman. These were a kind of elementary. 
version of the pre-war artcles in the Library Association Record written by 
Mr. Herbert Woodbine of Birmingham. In April appeared the second of the 
series consisting of interviews on anything and everything with predecessors in 
the editorial. chair. 

Two Examination Supplements appeared under the editorsh:p of Mr. E, F. 
Ferry. So great was confidence in the wide readership of this feature that tbe 
Library Association asked Мг. Ferry to,preface the September supplement with 
an essay on, examination technique in anothe- effort to stem the flood of 
failures.. 


FILMS: 


The two films sponsored by the Association continue to be distributed to 
library authorities, schcols, commercial and industrial organisatons. Enquiries 
were received for information about tims suitable for use in various aspects of 
librarianship, including training and public relétions. 

: The Council was instructed by ihe Annual General Meeting to review its 
film policy. As a result it decided to abandon making films for the present and 
concentrate its energies on making educational film-strips. Two in hand at the 
end of the year deal with library charging methods and library furniture. 

An article describing tne Association's activities in the use of visual aids 
was published, with illustretions, in Look anc Listen. The film, Resources 
Discovered, was given a taree-star award in an International competition to 
select the “ Ten Best Films of the Year." 


EDUCATION: 


During the year in education matters, the A.A.L. has moved through the 
business of easing the pair of library students. Correspondence courses have 
as usual formed the major ac tivity, and their reputation remains as high as 
ever. 

During the year the fol owing were welcomed to the panel of tutors: D. W: 
Austin, F.L.A., A. C. Вибо, B.A., F.L.A., D. E, Gray, F.L.A., F. Hallworth, 
F.L.A., A. J. Simpson, F.L.A., Mrs. S. Simsova, F.L.A., anc S. J. Teague, 
F.L.A. 

Inevitably a few resignations were received and accepted with regret. The 
thanks of the Association for their help in tuiton were extended to the follow- 
ing:—R. A. Bangs, F.L.A.. R. B. Bateman, F.L.A. К. C. Benge, M.C., M.M., 
F.L.A., Miss D. A. Clarke, B.A., F.L.A., R, W. Griffin, F.L.A., and E. S. 
Raven, F.L.À. 

One unusual event was. the Бае of some correspondence course tutors 
at a conference arranged jantly with the Standing Committee for Education in 
Librarianship (London Region). For the first :ime А.А... tutors were able to 
confer with other tutors on the common probleras of teaching, and to organise a 
session at which A.A.L. tutors met to discuss the administrative aspects of our 
courses, 

1,350 correspondence courses were arranged during the year, covering 22 
parts of the syllabus. The length of the F.P.E. Course was increased im order 
to do justice to the amoun- of work now invalved at this stage. Rising costs 
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and other considerations stimulated an examination of the economics of the 
courses, 

With a full-scale revision of the syllabus in the air, the A.A.L. has been 
alert in the developments as they have occurred, and will continue to watch the 
interests of students. Our representatives on L.A. committees will do all that 
is possible to see that a syllabus — eps which is acceptable to the majority 
of members of the profession. 


MEMBERSHIP: i 


Membership again increased, the total at 31st December being 7,605. This 
was distributed among the Divisions as follows:— 


Bristol Lx -. 250 North Wales e v 52 
Devon and Cornwall "€ - 148 South Wales = . 240 
Eastern En A .. 152 Sussex T е .. 134 
East Midlands .. - .. 432  Wessex E ^ .. 205 
G.L.D. a T .. 2371 West Midlands .. .. 687 
Kent - T .. 223 Yorkshire ww — 94 
Liverpool 25 E .. 477] Central (i.e., Scottish, Irish, 

Manchester T m .. 554 Overseas, etc. ) | ..' 660 
North Eastern s .. 457 Schools m ы .. *285 


*Included in Divisional totals. 


Comparative figures for the last five years are:— 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
6490 6643 6637 7238 7396 


The number of members who had opted by Ist July, and were therefore 
eligible to vote was 6,935, compared with 5,964 last year. 

A total of 730 new members of .the Library Association opted for the 
A.A.L. during the year. Letters describing the aims and the work of the 
Section and the advantages of membership were sent to 93 new members who had 
not opted. 


THE FUTURE: 


The immediate future offers a challenge to all who work in libraries; all 
kinds of changes are pending in the organisation of the profession and in the 
pattern of library development. During 1957 the President was invited to most 
of the Divisions, and the places she visited included those remote from the 
centre of things as well as great cities, and everywhere she found such efficient 
organisation, keen interest and enthusiasm that it is certain that the A.A.L. is 
able as well as willing to play its full part in the re-thinking needed to solve 
the problems of the future. 

CENTRAL LIBRARY, E. J. WILLSON, President. " 
KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, E. E. Moon, Honorary Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


To: INCOME. 


ist January to 31st December, 1957 
GENERAL ACCOUNT 














£ s. д. | Ву: EXPENDITURE. £ s.d 
Balance from 1936 226 14 3 | Payments to Divisions 702 11 3 
Capitation Grant 2670 12 0 | Councillors' D 637 2 7 
Refunds of Loans - 20 0 O | Library А 110 0 0 
Subscriptions E 10 0 | Stationery 46 . 4 10 
Balance from Conference | Postage . . oe 44 0 0 
“Secretary ' 101 18 7 | Clerical Expenses . 127 14 0 
Miscellaneous 118 3 Martin Award oe ~. 1010 0 
а John Rylands Library Fund 5 5 O 
Conference, 1957 .. 37 8 8 
Conference, 1958 (Advance) 58 19 0 
Annual Election 61 8 
Annual General Meeting . 3 0 0 
Contr:bution towards i ; 
Assistant ut ..500 0 0 
T ЯР: Misce laneous .. 1210 6 
25, | I Balance in Hand. 665 -8 7 
£3021 13 1 ` £3021 13 1 
PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT 
To: : INCOME. £ s.d.| By: EXPENDITURE. £ s. d. 
Balance from 1956 623 8 3 | Assistant Librarian— 
Sales . 2521 17 11 Prirtinz 1348 9 6 
Assistant Librarian— Distribution 400 2 0 
Subscriptions 184'3 5 Royalties 309 7 8 
"Advertising. 21 13 7 | Postage 173 10 10 
Index to Progress—Rentals 5 O | Distribution : 137..0 0 
Resources Discovered— Stationery 69 13 9 
Sales . 64 12 6 | Printing . .. 2085 14 0 
Rentals ; 1 19 6 | Advertising zs js 70 5 O 
Assistant Librarian: Con- Clerical Expenses . 158 14 6 
tribution from General Insurence za Vx 513 3 
` Account vis .. -500 0 0| Film vis t Z 22 4 9 
` "Debit Balance . ^ 363 16 1 Miscelaneous .. 1% i 1 O 
£4781 16 3 £4781 16 3 
I CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ACCOUNT 
To: INCOME. £ s.d.| By: EXPENDITURE. £ s. d. 
Balance from 1956 .. 82 7 1| Tutors’ Expenses 2575 6 8 
Students’ Fees .. .. 3325 7 1| Hon. Education Secretary’ S 
Sale of Notebooks $5 2 8 3 Expenses Уз 135 2 0 
Debit Balance .. 124 13 2 | Postage : ба 80 0 O 
Stationery i3 .. 224 19 11 
Refunds of Fees ju 16 2 0 
Standard Courses— 
Corapiling .-. 8210 0 
Edi-ing c ACT. 74 9 O 
Duplicating  .. .. 340 6 6 
Tutors’ Conference 
Expenses Я 34 9 6 
Miscelaneous .. 110 0 
| £3534 15 7 £3534 15 7 
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SUMMARY OF BALANCES. 
Credit: 











£ s.d. Debit: £ s. d. 
General Account .. 665 8 7! Publications Account ,. 363 16 1 
Correspondence Courses 
Account .. a .. 124 13 2 
Net Credit Balance .. 176 19 4 
£665 8 7 £665 8 7 
` BENEVOLENT FUND ACCOUNT 

To: . — INCOME. £ s.d. | By: EXPENDITURE. £ s.d. 
Balance from 1956 .. 463 0 1| Grant > Rp е 10 0 O 
Interest T: xa 7 9 9 Balance in Hand .. 470 9 10 

Anon. Donation i 10 0 0l- : 
£480 9 10 |. £480 9 10 








NorE.—During the year the holdings in various issues of National Savings 
Certificates and money held in the Post Office Savings Bank were all drawn out. 
The sum realised was reinvested as follows: — 


National Savings Certificates (10th issue) .. £300 0 0 
Bank Deposit Account p E $e .. £170 9 10 
H. G. Horrowav, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
All the above statements audited and found correct. 


(Signed) A. E. BROWN, 


W. H. Masry, 
š Hon. Auditors. 
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IMPACT! 


A report on the Liverpool Conference 
by A. C. Jones 


It is difficult to be objective so soon after the event. This was our 
ninth annual week-end conference—the ninth which I have attended, 
the sixth which I have reported in the Assistant Librarian. lam probably 
getting stale. I am certainly getting old. I nevertheless wonder whether 
the fault was entirely mine that this conference seemed to lack the sparkle 
of some of its predecessors. Perhaps our conference "itself is getting a 
little stale. It has failed completely to evolve with the passing years. 
After the London experiment in 1950 a pattern became established at 
Manchester in the following year, since when we have increased our 
discussion groups to four and toyed with various means of linking a 
similar number of groups, topics, and leaders. This year we were back 
again at tbe “one leader, one subject" arrangement, each leader dis- 
cussing his subject with the four groups in turn. We have learned 
already that this results in a progressive deterioration in discussion 
standards as session succeeds session, and it is no wonder that Messrs. 
Foskett, Lovell, Moon and G. E. Smith were a little jaded when they 
entered the final lap on Sunday morning. 


For the rest, however, the leaders coped admirably with the tasks 
they had been set, and my disappointment in this conference was due 
not to the quality of the discussions themselves but to the unimaginative 
planning, and to those incidental circumstances which mark the difference 
between memorable and tolerable. One did not hear on all sides, as at 
Winchester, the delighted '* We-didn't-realise-it-would-be-like-this " com- 
ments of the first attenders, and for this the lack of opportunity for 
informal gatherings must be partly blamed—-evening recitals of gramo- 
phone records do little to stimulate conversation. 


The conference began under two unaccustomed clouds—the meta- 
phorical one of a disappointing attendance, and the literal one which is no 
doubt indigenous to Liverpool. The first will presumably be the subject 
of an inquest by the A.A.L. Council—particularly the reason why this 
peripatetic conference failed for the first time to attract any considerable 
measure of support from libraries in its immediate vicinity. A general 
summary of attenders may be of interest here: — | 


Cheshire, 7; Liverpool, 4; Manchester, 1; Manchester Library 
School, 1; rest of Lancashire, 11; Leeds Library School, 11; rest of 
Yorkshire and the North-East, 9; Scotland, 1; Loughborough Lib- 
rary School, 2; rest of the Midlands, 8; South-West, 2; South-East, 
including London, 28.` Total, 85. 
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The well-produced brochure contained the usual statements for dis- 
cussion, the usual optimistic reading lists, the usual outline programme. 
Two small points still worry me: Why were times given for.meals, but 
not for sessions? Why, in the circular letter, vas it pointed out that a 
taxi from the station would cost 3s., when mos: librarians would surely 
have been more interested in the bus at 3d? Visits to notable libraries : 
in the area, were as usual part of the week-end programme, end whilst 
all were greatly appreciated, a special word of praise is due to the good 
judgment of the organizers of the visits to the great Liverpool. Central 
Library complex; for showing us only as muck as we ‘could assimilate 
in the limited time available. 


It is never: possible, in sucb a report as this, to do justice: to the 
discussions, which are always more importan: than any conclusions . 
reached. The: impact of libraries on educaticn, the book trade, the 
reader and the future were touched on, but ncwhere exhausted. Fre- 
quently an argument which could have lasted the week-end had to be 
left unresolved, and the topic of sub-literature (row rechristened “ insig- 
nificant” literature), though specifically excluded from .our terms of 
reference, forced itself upon the attention at every turn. We were also 
much preoccupied’ with public relations, and the. final session chose to 
underline a decision made at Nottingham in 1955 by formally recognizing 
the desirability Ei appointing a public relations officer for the Library 
Association. 


Education 


Our impact on education was felt to depead largely upon closer 
liaison with teachers, parents, and Her Majes:y’s Inspectors, always 
assuming a good bookstock first. More should be done to educate 
students in the use of libraries, especially at universities, and to encourage 
school leavers to continue to.read. There was general concern at the 
extent to which work with children in public libraries, especially at 
branches, was done by, or under the supervision of, librarians without any 
special training, and as a result two reso.utions were passed by the 
general session: — 


0) That the A. A.L. Council should ask the Library Додано 10. 
encourage the provision of a trained children's librarian at 
every service point where work with young people is carried out. 


(2) That the L.A. Council should be asked to include material on 
children's library work in the appropriate загі of the Registration 
Examination. 


Much of our discussion of education was in fact devoted to the 
education of'librarians, and especially to the need for higher teaching 
standards. 


` The general session resolved:— . — 
(3) That all tutors should be required to take a course in teaching. 


(It was airlly agreed that the conference was concerned only with 
principles ; ways and means should be left to the A.A.L. Council). 


At the very last minute on Sunday afternocn a tiring conference 
decided with very little discussion to pass on to A.A.L. Council the 
thought that: — 


(4) The Library Association should consider the desirability of 
requiring all Associates to present themselves for interview 
ce being permitted to take any part of *he Final examination. 
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There seemed to be a general feeling that this might be a very good 
idea, but there was little inclination to pursue the matter further on the 
Spot, 


The Book Trade 


In spite of his well-known strong opinions, Mr. Lovell led the dis- 
cussion on our impact in the book trade in a most statesmanlike manner 
(or should one nowadays say un-statesmanlike?—the epithet is intended 
to be complimentary) Our impact on commercial libraries, authors, 
publishers and booksellers was discussed, and theirs on us. We were 
kind to commercial libraries, but felt that it was rather naughty of them 
to condition our readers to expect a personal service and special facilities 
which we ourselves were far from ready to concede to them ; we were 
sympathetic to authors, but felt that no case whatever could be made out 
for state subsidies, grants on. the Scandinavian pattern, or levies such as 
poor John Brophy's penny, which would in any case cost much too 
much to extract. 


Publishers 


We became quite cross with publishers in general, and directed a 
flurry of resolutions at them: — 


Р *& 7 1 
(5) All publishers should issue regular complete check-lists of books 
in print, and give clear information about forthcoming books 
including where possible dates of publication. 


(6) All books should bear the date of publication and an accurate 
statement of previous editions, and no material integral to the 
book should be printed on the end papers. 


It was pointed out that this was not the first time that such a request 
had been made to publishers, but it was decided that constant dripping 
in the cause of good bibliographical manners might sooner or later wear 
away even the stony heart of a publisher. 


In the matter of reprinting out-of-print books our impact had been 
more forceful, and the efforts of Norman Tomlinson and the London 
and Home Counties Branch in this field were commended. They might 
well be extended to include gaps in subject provision as well as particular 
titles. 

Publishers' travellers proved to be generally well-hated, and there 
were hints that publishers’ business methods generally would seldom 
stand up to an O. and M. investigation. 


The tardy deposit of books at the British Museum, with consequent 
delay in the appearance of the B.N.B. entries, was deplored, and it was 
resolved that:— | 


(7) The advantages of early deposit of books at the British Museum 
and consequent prompt entry in the British National Biblio- 
graphy, should be impressed upon all publishers. 


A further resolution, apparently just for the hell of it! 
(8) This conference expresses its concern at the number of imperfect 
copies produced. 
Booksellers 


Local booksellers were much pitied and much blamed, and in spite 
of the public libraries' mere 7. per cent of book purchase it was felt that, 
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in their relations with local booksellers, they could sometimes use the 
big stick in order to acŁieve a better service bath for themselves and for 
the community. It was agreed that, much zs we like to have labelling, 
plastic jacketing and cther services performed by the bookseller, we 
Should be prepared to compromise in the case of local booksellers ‘who 
obviously cannot offer such facilities. It КЕ 2180 generally agreed that 
much as we dislike the -erms of the present Library Lice1ce Agreement, 
we should scrupulously 3onour it in the case o£ all books subject to the 
Net Book Agreement, and not accept more favourable terms from less 
scrupulous booksellers. 


The establishment 5f a book purchasing agency for libraries was . 
discussed and not highly thought of, but from the discussion emerged a 
more limited recommendation, that: — 


(9) The possibility of establishing a central purchas*ng agency for 
foreign books for libraries should be investigatea. 


The-Reader 


It was perhaps inevitable that conclusioas were least in evidence 
in our discussion of impect on the reader. We kad some initial difficulty 
in deciding who we are talking about, and even more in Eeeping off the 
question of light—sorry, insignificant—literature. Topics discussed 
included stock editors (o7 co-operative book selection by a team?), text- 
books (whether or not, aad if so how many?), buildings (Manor modern 
or Kensington classical?), shelf arrangement (Dewey undigested or 
popular-serious?), restrictive practices (fines, overdues, no smoking, 
limited inter-availability, etc. etc.), dress, menners, psychology. Here 
are half a dozen talking points which could well be taken further at 
divisional meetings. 


The Future 


On the future we were almost equally nebulous, ranging over policy 
and practice, status and organization. Taere were two definite 
resolutions :— ; 


(10) The L.A. should be asked to instigate if possible aa independent 
. and fully costed study of book charging systems by method 
study experts. 


(11) In order to secure full recognition of the importance of the 
library service, the L.A. should suggest chat the achievement of 
a National Library Service be part oj each party's political 
manifesto. 


(Like all other resolutions of this conference, this one will go first 
to A.A.L. Council for further discussion before gny action is taken). 


Much of our discussicn of the future was corcerned wi-h the impact 
of libraries on one another—the effect on public libraries of the proposed 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology; the relationship 
between public libraries and colleges of technology, the natu-e and extent 
of library co-operation in the future. 


Everyone present en oyed and. benefited from these discussions, 
however inconclusive some of them may have been. We have all returned 
with some of our views ccnfirmed, some changed. and with a fresh out- 
look on a great variety of subjects. Is it not time, 30wever, іо re-examine 
our conference procedure? Would it perhaps ba better to allow different 
groups to pecu instead of all trying to cover the same vast field? 
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Our experience this year has shown that there is no reluctance to burrow 
a little more seriously into worthwhile topics, and the prospect of achieving 
something worthwhile instead of just passing a pleasant stimulating 
week-end might have some effect on those attendances. | 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1958 


6.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 14th May, at Chaucer House. 


Please bring your copy of the April issue of the " Assistant Librarian," 
containing the Agenda and Annual Report 


followed by :— 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


of O. S, Tomlinson, Esq., F.L.A. 


Ihe afternoon visits to the B.M. Library and from Westminster 
to Greenwich and back by launch (see April Assistant) are not fully 
booked up. Members wishing to go who have not yet notified 
Mr. P. D. Pocklington, A.L.A., Central Library, Duke Street, 
Chelmsford, Essex, should do so by May 8th. 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 
Established 1879 
LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR RANGANATHAN AND VISWANATHAN 
LIBRARY TEXTBOOKS | 





Showroom : 
100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone MUSEUM’ 5650 & 0335 


Head Office and Works: 
NORTH ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


Telephone ; ELGAR 7411-2-3 
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A TRADE UNION FOR CHARTERED 


LIBRARIANS ? 
by Michael T. Sleightholm, Leeds Public Libraries 


For some years now, there has beea in the profession a growing 
impatience with NALGO as a negotiating bod» for librarians, and from 
time to time it is suggested that we should be beiter off outside the normal 
local government negotiating machinery. In the latest issue of Liaison 
two suggested alternatives were reported ; Mr. —. R. McColvin indicating 
the A.A.L. as a possible candidate and the L.A. putting its shirt on the 
Society of Municipal and County Chief Librarians. This is a matter 
which is vitally important, for its implications concern us all, whether 
qualified or unqualified. 


. First of all, what is the present position? As librarians, our salaries 
and service conditions are negotiated nationally by the National Joint 
Council for Local Authorities Administrative, Professional, Technical 
and Clerical Services, known colloquially as th» “ N.J.C.," and made up 
of two sides, the Employers’ Side (composed o: 31.local authority repre- 
sentatives and representatives of local authority associations, e.g., the 
County Councils Association) and the Steff side, again with 31 seats. 
Eight of these are held by NALGO, 3 by th» N.U.G.M.W., 2 by the 
National Union of Public Employees and one each by the T.G.W.U. and 
C.O.H.S.E. (Conference -of Health Servie Employees, known 
as “Cosy "!) The remaining 16 seats are held by the nominees of the. 
Provincial Councils (which are replicas cf the N.J.C. at regional level) 
and in practice are all NALGO seats, so zhat the latter has 24 of the 31 
Staff Side seats, what one might term a working majority! This is the 
body that decides the general policy of salarizs and service conditions 
for local government officers, but in individual zases it is NALGO which 
negotiates with local authorities direct on matters of interpretation at: 
local level of national decisions, while in our case it is NALGO who 
when necessary, declares a trade dispute with the local authority under 
the Trade Disputes Order, 1951, or takes a Iccal authority to the pro- 
vincial council to force them to implement a national agreement. 


What happens, then, when a library post is advertised at a salary 
well below the recognised level for that particular type of post? Until 
fairly recently, there was utter confusion. Let us suppose that it was a 
chief librarian’s post that was in question. The 5.M.C.C.L. promptly went 
into action and recommended its members aot to apply unless the 
post was upgraded. NALGO would be approached and might say that 
in this case they did not propose to intervene, while the L.A. would 
consider the matter and announce their decision too late for it to. be 
of any practical value. Divided loyalties were the result and the post 
was often filled without any really effective opposition. Dissatisfaction 
with this state of affairs eventually led to discussions in the A.A.L. 
Council and the L.A. Council and a new “ get tough” policy was seen 
to be in operation, ably supported by she L.A. Membership Officer, 
D. D. Haslam, who was obviously too zlert Гог the comfort of some 
local authorities, who protested at this invasion by a professional organi- 
sation like the L.A. into the trade union sphere of activity. The position 
now is that a library post can in practice be blacklisted by any or all 
of three organisations, NALGO, the L.A. cr the S.M.C.C.L., although it is 
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usually only where a chief's post is advertised at an obviously unreason- 
able salary that there is agreement between all three. 


What would be the effect of establishing the A.A.L. or the S.M.C.C.E. 
as a trade union for chartered librarians? It seems most unlikely that 
a craft union (i.e. one drawing its members from a particular occupation) 
would obtain direct representation on the N.J.C., since the unions now 
holding seats are all general unions. That being so, the new union would 
merely speak for the general body of the librarians to NALGO, who as 
at present would be the effective Staff Side representatives. The new union 
might try negotiating direct with local authorities on minor points but, 
apart from incurring the hostility of NALGO and all the librarians who 
work for NALGO and believe in it, it would run the risk of not being 
recognised by local authorities as the appropriate negotiating organisa- 
tion for library staffs, as do at present the L.A. and the S.M.C.C.L,, in 
which case the union representatives would be invited to go and jump 
in the nearest river! It could not declare a trade dispute with a local. 
authority nor could, it haul a recalcitrant local authority before a pro- 
vincial council. In short, as an effective instrument of coercion, it would 
be a washout! 


What then could it do? It could provide a focus for the work that 
is now being done in NALGO by librarian members to improve the lot 
of their colleagues by normal trade union action. In individual NALGO 
Branches up and down the country library staffs are playing their part in 
the work of the Branch and incidentally ensuring that, when the time 
comes for concerted action on behalf of librarians, their case will be 
put—and heard. In the field of public relations, for example, we have 
with our background a particularly valuable contribution to make, as 
several NALGO branch magazines testify (examples that spring to mind 
are Coventry, the East Riding of Yorkshire, Manchester, Norwich and 
Sheffield, to name but a few). 


The will and the opportunity are there, but what we lack is а 
central body to co-ordinate this activity and to guide it into the most 
effective channels. This the L.A., by the terms of its Charter, cannot do. 
The S.M.C.C.L. is at present only concerned with the affairs of chief 
librarians, while. the A.A.L. is concerned with a host of other matters 
that are considered (and in our opinion rightly so) to be just as important 
as trade union activities. 


What I would suggest we do not want is yet another splinter 
group in NALGO. Other professional groups in NALGO have con- 
sidered and rejected the idea of a separate negotiating organisation 
for their members and, while it would not be the first time that the 
library profession was the only one in step, to be out on a limb when 
the wind blows cold can be a draughty experience. In the recent 
regrettable disturbance over the Health Service staffs wage award, 
the Minister of Health was clearly astonished to find himself opposed, not 
as he expected by forty thousand clerical workers, but by two hundred 
and fifty thousand members of NALGO, strongly supported by the whole 
trade union movement and a large part of the national Press, while the 
resulting nation-wide publicity campaign to put the case before the 
general public could not have been conducted by a small group of 
individuals with limited funds and few, if any, full-time staff, 
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Talking Points 


Overdues appear to be no longer a problem for the growing number 
of authorities which have adopted bye-laws aimed at facilitating the 
prosecution of borrowers who fail to return their books. Stiff fines 
with a maximum of up to £5 replace the former hard-won County 
Court costs, and the ludicrous business o7 sending uniformed staff—and 
even those without uniforms—to collect books from recalcitrant addresses 
in an endeavour to stave off court cases is disappearing. Are these 
sterner measures a ‘disgusting imposition on well-meaning but forgetful 
borrowers, or a sensible attack on the perpetual selfishness of the few? 


Only three Merits were gained in the F.P.E. for Winter 1957, and 
the A.A.L. is pleased to report that two of them went fo correspon- 
dence course students, Mrs. S. E. Merriman, of British Guiana, who 
gains ће Martin award of five guineas, and Mr. P. G. Coutts. 


“YI strongly challenge the prevalent view that the best way to find a 
lending librarian is necessarily to recruit another lending librarian . . .? 
Says a recent correspondent to the columns of The London Librarian. 
Certainly we need a balance between personality and experience in our 
library appointments. The trouble seems to b2 that some local authorities 
do not consider our examination apparatus capable of turning ош 
librarians who can zdapt themselves to d'fferent types of library work. 
Librarianship still appears as a job to be learned by experience, and the 
L.A. exams as something to which lip-service only need be paid. 


* Driburg has no public library—population about 9,000 .... We 
went to our ‘county’ town on business on Thursday and in the Town 
Hall saw a locked room—the Town library—apoarently open only a few 
hours in the week." Don’t panic! The quotation comes from a recent 
letter to the Hon. Sales and Education O:ficer from former correspon- 
dence course tutor, Mrs. Mona Pehle, now living in West Germany. 
The most flourishing libraries she has encouatered are, surprisingly, 
organised by Churches of various denominations. Mrs. Pehle has kindly 
offered to accommodate librarians “of simple testes” who want a cheap 
holiday in Germany. Anyone wishing to take advantage of this invitation . 
should contact Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winch- 
more Hill, London, N.21. 


Should librarians look like librarians?—o: at least should they approxi- 
mate to the public's idea of what they should look like? А well-known 
Central Lending Librarian recently approached ais Enquiry Desk where 
a borrower stood, apparently waiting for service. “Are you being 
attended to?" asked С... “ No,” said the borrower, “are you?” 
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Your Letters 
You Never Had It At All 


First for the chopping-block this month comes Mr. Lyle, who implied 
in the March Assistant that we were short not of money but of enthusiasm 
for our work. 


From R. E. Marston :— 

I should like to make a few comments on Mr. Lyle's letter, “ You 
never had it so good," which appeared in the March Assistant. It would 
seem that our rural scene has imbued at least one of its librarians with a 
sense of contentment in his lot, a diffidence as to his value, and a nostalgia 
for the spurious good old days. Or might it be bromide in the tea, 
slipped there by an unscrupulous assistant, covetous of room at the top or, 
more particularly, his boss's 5s. 9d.—7s. 4d. per hour (chats, browsings f 
and tea breaks inclusive)? If so, good luck to him, for it is difficult to 
be charitable to a colleague who sets so little store by his profession. 


I would be the last to suggest that the average librarian buries himself 
in his work from morn till night ; that road leads to ulcers or worse. On 
the whole though, I am sure that tea, the odd cigarette, or a glance out of 
the window, absorb no more time with us than any other group. It 
would be futile to enter into arguments about railwaymen, busmen, 
etc.; we all set different store by different services. All I am concerned 
with is that we should raise our own stock in the eyes of the public ; 
the others are well or better able to look after themselves. If Mr. Lyle 
has any doubts about this, let him compare the number of graded 
positions for librarians in his authority with those of other departments 
under the same aegis, paying particular note to those above A.P.T. I. 
Does he feel they work so much harder, or that their responsibility is 
so much greater? They have certainly achieved a higher rating from 
the public than ourselves and, I would venture to suggest, not by Mr. 
Lyle's brand of self-abasement. 


* 'The good old days when a job was worth doing for its own sake." 

One could be sure Mr. Lyle would bring this up. A picture springs to 
mind of the gentle. old white-haired craftsman-librarian, circa 1930, 
lovingly impressing his date stamp in the last book of the day, while 
scattered about the counter lie the unheeded pay checks of the past three 
months. Come off it, Mr. Lyle! A good job has always been worth 
doing, and men have always been out to get the best possible reward for 
their services ; it's just that nowadays they are less ashamed of admitting 
it. 


From R. F. Atkins, Essex County Library :— 

The Employers' Side of the N.J.C. will be grateful to Mr. Lyle for 
his letter in the March Assistant. What a weapon with which to confront 
the Staff Side in the current negotiations for a revision of the: old 
A.P.T. II award! This will not worry Mr. Lyle because being, as I 
understand from Chaucer House, unqualified, he is not affected. ` Any- 
way, apparently he's quite happy about his pay—he should be; if he's 
on A.P.T. I he's doing pretty well for an unqualified librarian. 


Effort and responsibility are only two of the factors to be borne 
in mind when considering salaries. Another is the knowledge required 
to enable one to do the job properly. Some of us on A.P.T. I have 
spent years of our not-so-young lives studying to become qualified and 
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thus of greater value to the community we serve ; some of us also have 
degrees. Although we didn't expect anything like the pay received by 
doctors, dentists and the like, we did hope for a reasonable reward. | 
am in charge of a busy branch library with a staff of seven, one of whom 
is now on the same grade as myself. I was required by my authority 
to be a Chartered Librarian. I don’t pretend that I have the same amount 
of responsibility as some of the people mentioned by Mr. Lyle, but I 
submit Lam worth as much as a bank clerk (£&70 with no exams) or a 
door-to-door brush salesman (£16 per week), and more than a Civil 
Service clerical officer, who gets about as much as I do. - 


+ é 

Why don't I get out? Not because о> the tea-breaks ; all workers 
have those, these days. Not because of the “quiet chats” and the 
browsing ; I have little time for either. No, I remain because I think my 
job is important and because I find it very interesting. My great fear is 
" that this interest will be stifled by parsimcny. Мо job is worth doing 


for its own sake alone when, one has a family то think of. 


From S. J. Teague, Chelsea. Public Libraries :— 

I have been compelled to read sometning ;n the Assistant twice! 
It seemed that to round off his lively editorsh:p, W.G. had slipped in a 
testy letter from a befuddled old alderman from the darkest provinces 
... but no! R. M. Lyle is a library type. | 


I say, old chap, do watch it! Authority members have been known 
to read this rag. Professions, as much as mdividuals, tend to be taken 
at their own valuation and 7s. 4d. per hour fust will not do for a 
Chartered Branch Librarian, yet the T.L.S. tristles weekly with these 
A.P.T. I appointments. 


A live Association must continue to be vocal about the need for 
reasonable salaries. Local authority salaries have small relationship to 
status, efficiency or personality, but only reflect the current success of the 
authorities in paying as little as they can get away with. An investigation 
into salaries paid to the top people in the p-ofession would support this 
contention. 


Mr. Lyle should be pushing his local NALGO Branch into passing 
a resolution supporting our “АРТ. П award” negotiators in their 
present representations, rather than indulging in n:hilistic self-abregation. 


Break It Down 


Also under attack is Mr. Walker for his 1984 display case, illustrated 
and discussed under the heading " Break it up" in March. There are 
better and simpler ways, say our correspondents. of displaying our wares. 


From Dorothy H. White, Glasgow University Veterinary School :— 

Mr. Walker is, of course, well known for his interest and ability in 
display work, but I feel that some of the suggestions he makes in the, 
March Assistant Librarian are open to criticism. A display book-case, 
such as is illustrated, may be attractive and quite simple to make, but a 
succession of them in the library would surelv, by confusing the eye, 
negate the purpose of display. Unless tke librarian were so “ dis- 
criminating " as to keep the greater part of lus book-stock in reserve, 
the display which draws attention to the bes: books on a subject would 
` have no place in such a library. But how many readers use the catalogue 
intelligently enough to realise the possibilities cf a good reserve stock? 
The average reader likes.to choose his book from a large selection 
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exhibited on the open shelves and easily obtainable ; we must cater for 
the more timid reader who does not want to “bother” the librarian, : 
however helpful the latter may be. 


Another point: Mr. Walker's idea does entail a considerable amount 
of work, since the displays would require to be changed regularly and 
frequently in order to sustain interest. This would use up a great deal 
of the staff's time, and other important work would therefore suffer. 

Finally, I think that most librarians would agree that a well-designed, 
well-lit, well-painted (but not necessarily new) library, with modern 
shelving and a few interesting displays is attractive to the public, and 
that too much display only accentuates the fussiness of the old-fashioned 
and heavily-furnished library. 


From Peter Durey, University Library, Reading :— 


I only hope no library produces a " transformed " bookcase in 
imitation of the illustration to Mr. Walker's “ Break it up ” in the March 
Assistant Librarian. 1 would agree that much library display work is 
pitiful but an essential of good design is that it should combine the utili- 
tarian with the aesthetic. A bookcase which has ends sloping at 45 
degrees ignores the fact that it is intended to house books, and a con- 
glomeration of meaningless shapes is not, whatever Mr. Walker thinks, 
a “good lay-out.” This only illustrates the sad fact that even librarians 
sufficiently enlightened to take an interest in displaying books do not 
always possess the talents which display work demands—and this is not ` 
really surprising. Surely the answer is that libraries could, and should, 
make use of the industrial designer or the trained commercial artist to 
create an attractive setting for a book display. 
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From M. M. Hevey, British Coal Utilisation Research Association :— 


I feel quite sure that the type of display envisaged by Robert Walker 
in the March issue of The Assistant Library would certainly blunt my 
eye and puncture my tentatively hoisted balloon of curiosity far more 
than the “regrettably familiar aspect" of which he complains. On 
showing the illustration to girls working in my own library, the initial 
reaction of one was: “Oh, good, Punch and Judy in the library,” and 
of another: “It looks as though the library has a sideline in Wall’s 
Choc bars.” 


We are told that all we need is hardboard, poster card, paint and 
panel pins. Anyone who has fallen for the “ do-it-yourself” cult whether 
it be at home or at work will know that a good deal more is required. 


I suggest the best means of displaying libraries to advantage are 
these: cleanliness, good lighting, sympathetic use of colour. We are not 
all able to have up-to-date decor and furnishings, but a clean, well-lit 
library with wall colours of pleasing pastel shades, is more inviting than 
the dusty monstrosities which still exist all over the country. Above all, 
the members of the library staff should look pleasant. On each of my last 
three visits to a certain public library, not one of the assistants, male or 
female, has favoured me with a glance, much less a smile. From the 
appearance of the persons concerned it would seem that books present 
themselves for discharge and issue quite unaccompanied by human 
beings. I do not believe that gaudy display work of the kind employed 
by promoters of detergents or nylon stockings can possibly counteract 
the impression made by library staffs on readers. 
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Let us spend a little time on brightening otr libraries, but cast away 
hammers and hardboard please, and force z smile to our lips to greet 
the clientele. I do not think that “attractive eye-compelling lay-out in 
the library is our best advertisement, a silent enemy of apathy, and a 
constant source of reference to the bewildered reader.” 


Purpose in Fiction Provision 


Thank you, Mr. Editor, for some plain spsaking about fiction pro- 
vision. I believe the reason for this poor provision is this very lack of 
policy. Few Public Librarians have any ficticn policy. All too often 
the buying of fiction becomes a hit-or-miss bvsiness ; the buying week 
by week of new titles, with eyes on current issuz value only. Yet policy 
is essential, even though it may not be in blick and white, which 1s 
perhaps asking too much. At least it must be expressed. How does one 
arrivé at a policy? I suggest, in the first place, by simply thinking about 
the fact that such a thing is necessary. Secondly it becomes a matter of 
putting meaning and purpose into provisicn. To achieve this, an initial 
point, I submit, is to urge committees to minuts the key-word "quality" 
for underlining all purchases. This, at leest, gives official sanction with 
wide scope for interpretation. 


From there on, with fiction the answer lies, to my mind, in “ classifi- 
. cation." Firstly shelf-classification. We still perversely arrange all our 
novels in one alphabetical sequence. One novel can differ from another, 
in spite of what some believe. The public arent foxed, you know. We 
underestimate them. It just means that we force them to take longer 
over their choice. As to the actual breakdownm, opinions differ among 
those who do classify. Personally, I think the case is strong for “ His- 
torical Novels," “Science Fiction" and “Short Stories.” Further 
divisions depend on supply and demand. The old arguments against 
shelf-classification usually come from those li»rarians who provide a 
mass of sub-standard material. What happens, they say, when the 
“Westerns” and “ Romances” shelves clear? The answer I suggest is 
either don't classify so closely these types, eavirg them in the "General" 
sequence, or better still, don't buy them. After all, you have the "quality" 
minute. Of course, one cannot stop buyirg this material overnight, but 
it can be cut down gradually. 


Further exploitation of the stock is best carried out by the use of 
bibliographical aids, particularly author-lists which readers may take 
away. These lists, supplied on demand to these readers who express ` 
specific requests for various aspects of fiction reading, should not be the 
' normal ones of sea-stories, crime, and western "writers, but should bring 
out ‘more worthwhile aspects. For instance, “ Outstanding British 
authors," “Outstanding American authors," Well-known translations," 
“Writers of the nineteenth century," Regional rovelists.” 


By doing all this, and ensuring adequate representation always on 
the shelves, I submit that one is half-way to arriving at a working policy. 
Meaning and purpose have been added. Caps bave been revealed, more 
significance can be attached to issues, and readers' tastes can be better 
observed. In obtaining full coverage, aids such az Seymour Smith's books, 
the N.B.L. pamphlets, Fiction Index, Sequels, aad others, are extremely 
useful. Everyone knows these works, but how often are they utilised? 

Thus it can come about that one is conti3ually alert to adequate 
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coverage, depth of stock can be achieved, and the whole business of fiction 
provision falls into perspective. . 
JOHN Roe, Nottingham Public Libraries. 


A British Granger i 


The request in the March Assistant for views on the proposed 
British index to poetry has produced this solitary, letter ; we trust that 
other replies have gone direct to the Secretary of the Publications Com- 
mittee. Front verbal comments at least, one receives the impression that 
the general dpinion is in favour of such a publication. 


. A British Granger would be an excellent idea, for while there is no 
substitute for Granger in the first stages of identifying a poem, it is so 
Often frustrating not to be able to produce what most inquirers want— 
the poem itself, because the anthologies indexed are largely unobtainable. 
Our own manuscript index at Kensington does not suffer from this dis- 
advantage, but is still not the whole answer, because it indexes only our 
own stock. 


An index to British anthologies would make it possible to copy the 
excellent practice at Rochester (New York) Public Library, where 
Granger is placed in the Reference Library, with a complete collection 
of the anthologies, press-marked with the Granger symbols, alongside it. 


Rrra J. ENSING, Kensington Public Libraries. 


Troublesome Foreign Libraries 


May I turn traitor* and defend the foreign libraries against the 
criticism levelled at them by Mr. Toase (Assistant Librarian, March 1958). 
It is not foreign libraries that are troublesome but British fiscal law, 
which demands that cheques have 2d. stamps either embossed on or 
affixed to them. Only recently an American bank officer remarked to 
me that cheques returned from the United Kingdom always had stamps 
stuck on the back and he wondered what it was all about. How then 
can one expect mere librarians to know the peculiar quirks of British 
banking practice? And since British stamps cannot be purchased abroad, 
what else can an order librarian do but show willing and send stamps of 
his own country. The only remedy is to supply potential customers 
with sheets of 2d. stamps. 


This is only one of the problems faced by foreign order librarians 
when ordering books from Britain. No country in the world has more 
different ways of stating the price of a book ; e.g., £2.12.6., 52s. 6d., or 
52/6. A useful Sterling-U.S. Dollar conversion table issued by Black- 
well’s of Oxford helps, but it does not cater for that strange monetary 
unit which at once amuses and exasperates the rest of the world: there 
is always the book that costs 24 gns. 


T. M. Hopces,Reference Librarian, 
‘Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. 
*Until recently, Mr. Hodges was qn the sa of the Sheffield City 
Libraries, Yorkshire, U.K.—Ed. 
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Comment on the Tutors? Comments 


From P. W. Plumb, Hon. Secretary, Circle of Regional Editors. 


The tutors comments in your Examination Supplement (March 
issue) on Question 7 of Part 2À of the Final Examination are very mis- 
leading. Probably this i$ due in part to th2 necessity for simplification, 
but there are errors of fact and some looseness ia phraseology. 


Firstly, it is inaccurate to discuss the use of H.C.L. by students. For 
many years students have not made direct use o: the N.C.L. and, while 
the books requested are for students of course, any change in the pattern 
of use of the N.C.L. has been caused by the changing policy of the whole 
inter-lending system and by increases in the resources of the regional 
library system and outlier libraries (as is acknowledged later in the 
article). The number of applications hand.ed annually now by М.С... 
is about the same as it was in 1949.50, so tha: caution must be used in 
forecasting a continued decrease even though the years since 1951-52 
have shown such a trend. 


With the question of union catalogues the tutors are at their weakest. 
It is quite untrue that in most regions three or four libraries handle the 
main burden of the lending. This is in fact pa-tially so in only three 
of the eleven regions (counting Scotland as one) These are Yorkshire 
(without a union catalogue), Cardiff (where only one library bears the 
main burden for fairly obvious reasons) and the Northern Region 
where this state of affairs exists because of the union catalogue. I will 
enlarge on this last point. In the Northern Kegion four libraries together 
lend about forty per cent of the total lent by the Region, including a 
comparatively large number lent through the N.C.L. If, however, the 
volumes lent through N.C.L. are ignored, these four libraries lend 
together less than a third of the total lent within һе Region. One third 
of a total does not represent “the bulk.” 


It may be “just a matter of doubt" as to whether these union 
catalogues are justified by the use made of the oooks to some people, 
but it is not to those bodies who administer, or are closely concerned 
with library co-operation such as the Natioaal Committee on Regional 
Library Co-operation, the Executive Committee of the N.C.L. and the 
Regional Systems and similar organisations. “ Immense labour" as a 
description of the compilation of union catalogues is a very questionable 
term in this context and the actual work involved can be kept to a sur- 
prisingly low amount considering the magnitide cf the records handled. 


Finally, the use of the “ Master Union Ca-alogue" at N.C.L. is 
advocated to enable a discarding policy to be carried out. There is no 
* Master Union Catalogue." There are two large union catalogues (as 
well as specialist ones): the National Union Catalogue and the Outlier 
Union Catalogue. The former shows which regions have copies of books 
but not which libraries or how many. The latter is a partial record of 
holdings of outlier libraries and also contains the results of previous 
searches for books. Neither could be used in tae way suggested by the 
tutors. 


There is no adequate general survey of library co-operation in 
existence, and it is surprising that neither the Library Association пог 
the A.A.L. has published one. A competent sketch is provided by R. T. 
Esterquest in his Library co-operation in the British Isles (A.R.C.L., 1955); 
P. H. Sewell deals with the regfonal systems in The regional library 
systems (Library Association, 2nd ed., 1956); R. F. Vollans' detailed 
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Library Co-operation in Gt. Britain (N.C.L., 1952) should. be consulted 
for the value of union catalogues and for much statistical matter as well 
as suggestions for the future of the N.C.L. and the regional systems; and 
J. H. P. Pafford's Library Co-operation in Europe (L.A., 1935) gives the 
best theoretical treatment of union catalogues. The U.N.E.S.C.O. pam- 
phlet, Union catalogues, by L. Brummel (1956) is inadequate in dealing 
with the mechanics of catalogue compilation. 


L. G. Tootell, Sheffield City Libraries, replies;— 


The tutors seem recently to have developed a habit of falling foul 
of the specialists. No doubt Mr. Plumb is right in several points of fact, 
but he is astray in some of his interpretations, particularly where he mis- 
quotes the terms I used in my examination comments. 


In the first place I did not suggest in any way that students made 
“direct” use of the National Central Library, and, surely, this is a point 
that did not need labouring. J assume that every student tackling the 
rinal Examination would be fully aware of this fact. My statement 
was that the “ National Central Library has accepted the ultimate 
responsibility for obtaining books for students "—in other words when 
the primary sources have been tried and found wanting. Also it is 
reasonable to assume that, as individual library and, in consequence, 
regional resources increase with better book funds, more of the students' 
needs will be met locally, and less recourse will be made to the National 
Central Library. 


I will not question Mr. Plumb's statistics on the use of libraries 
within the regions, except to point out that such statistics are partially 
controlled by the Regional Headquarters themselves in such a way that 
the part played by smaller libraries is given added prominence. For, 
they do not, by any means, always send their slips first to the larger 
libraries, the idea being to equalise the burden. J have worked in a 
large county system, and dealt with Regional requests. On many occa- 
sions I found that the slips were reaching us at third or fourth hand 
after smaller libraries had been tried without success. I suggest that 
circulation of slips among the larger libraries would probably just as 
effectively cater for the majority of students’ needs. It is, surely, the 
exception rather than the rule that the smaller library has a book that 
the larger one has not. As for the term “ immense labour " which I used, 
perhaps it is a little strong. But the impression I have, from reading 
on more than one occasion that the insertion of slips in Regional Union 
Catalogues is in arrears, and, also, remembering that in all the libraries 
duplicate slips are prepared for every non-fiction title added to stock, is 
that a considerable amount of work is involved. 


With regard to the last point raised I apologise for my slip in nomen- 
clature—“ National Union Catalogue” is what I meant. And, if I 
substitute “ Regions possessing the last four (or five) copies" for 
“ Libraries holding the last two (or three) copies," perhaps it will meet 
Mr. Plumb’s requirements in precision. But, in any case, it only reinforces 
my suggestion, in my last paragraph, that such co-ordination of discarding 
might be implemented more economically and as effectively at Regional 
level, as long as an efficient union catalogue is maintained. 


Finally, 1 must congratulate Mr. Plumb on his most useful biblio- 
graphy on the subject, which will, I am sure, be much appreciated. .. 
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Salesmanship for Librarians 


H. G. W. Fodder, Ealing Pub.ic Libraries 


и has been suggested that a sa.esman should lecture students of 
librarianship on successful public relations. At first sight there seems to 
be a aifference in runction. We ao not sell books and presumably do not 
persuade people to take what they do noi want. But tben, of course, 
neither does the successful salesman. He makes them want what he has 
to sell. It has been put succinctly,.“ Don't sell the steak, seil the sizzle!” 

The art of discoursing engagingly on books, the equivaient of selling 
the sizzle, is demonstratea in a colection ol thirty talks sponsored by the 
Oxford University Press ana originally brozacast on the American radio. 
Some of tne talks dea: with singie authors, others evoke regions described 
in literature and some are avout books that bzlcng together. 

‘They should be especially interesting to liorarians, for Professor 
Highet* writes about sooks and authors thal we are sure to meet at some 
stage in our career. lhe trst subject is Fowler. ln addition to an expert 
summary of his work, there is a picture of him correcting his proofs 
" while sitting outside nis cottage in the Channel Isiands in a November 
sea-mist, wearing footoall shorts and a jersey." It sounds appropriate. 

ls there any student who could forget the Bibliotheca Osleriana after 
learning that Osler nad an олиме green compiexicn and was so interested 
in his illness that he regretted that he wouid be unable to do his own 
post-mortem. 

The book does not depend upon personal anecdotes. When critic 
treats critic in the essay on Edmund Wilson, it is the appreciation of 
Wilson's work that holds the attention. The tone is not severely academic. 
Who could resist a classicist who describes Lawrence’s poetry as “ corny,” 
and quotes from an auto-biography a passage that vindicates the treat- 
ment of the West accorded to it by Hollywood and the writers of the 
Wild West Club? 

A. passage in the essay on the Oxford University Press deserves our 
consideration. “ One single organization, with спе single unified struc- 
ture is probably a good thing tor making money: but not for thinking 
thoughts or making works of art. . . The purpos2 of a university is not 
to arrange and control thought, but to fertlize and encourage thought. 
This can hardly be done by a monolithic organizazion; but it can be done 
by a vague and anomalously organized and madly diverse collection of 
colleges—the more different the better." 

A guide to Oxford assures us that the Oxford assumption of “ effort- 
less superiority " can be acquired at home by a close study of the works 
of Stephen Potter. The final essay on “places” deals with Byzantium. 
It made me so ashamed of my ignorance that I tried to repair it by reading 
a book on the subject. This is a good example o? the writer's salesman- 
ship, although the method demands considerable erudition. It might, 
however, be adapted for easier employment with the help of Stephen 
Potter. 

The first of the series on books is an acccunt cf the author's reactions 
as he unpacked the two cartons containing the fifty-four volumes of 
Great Books of the Western World. After deftning a classic, he applies 
his test to the: books included. His criticis. extends to asking why the 
text of Gibbon was taken from the obsolete Everyman instead of the Bury 
edition. 
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* Science for the unscientific " begins with the unusual observation 

that there are many fine subjects on which nobody writes books. : Books 
on science for the layman are divided into three different' kinds; the 
manual, the collection of lecturés, and what is described as “ the evocative 
description, often moving into narrative,” as, for instance, The Sea Around 
Us. | : i 
Also there are three different ways of writing history. The first is by 
autobiography, the second is by reconstruction. It is admittedly difficult 
to reconstruct the past. The writer points out tbat this method is only 
satisfactory if both the historian and the reader recognize that certain 
knowiedge is unattainable. Haziness in these circumstances is not only 
inevitable but praiseworthy, and it is regarded as being one of the virtues 
of the Oxford History of England. The third kind of history is achieved 
by selection and compression. The examp.e cited is Bryant's trilogy 
covering 1793—1822. 
' Professor Highet considers that we enjoy books more if we under- 
stand how they came to be written. Much of his book goes to prove 
this, but he devotes an essay to the making of literature, a glimpse into 
the facts of fiction. He demonstrates that art is not entirely based on 
personal experience; it includes vicarious experience. This brings us to the 
Road to Xanadu and the processes of the creative mind; preparation, 
incubation and artistic definition. Here, he says, is the true understanding 
of art. Perhaps this is another debating point. 

Certainly debating points are not avoided. If they were the author 
would not begin another topic by asking ‘ What is a novel?" After 
analysing different kinds of modern novels, he concludes that whereas the 
novel used to be fiction pretending to be truth, in many cases it is now 
truth masquerading as fiction. Although David Copperfield contains a 
great deal of personal reminiscence, it nevertheless tells a story, a formality 
forgotten by many modern novelists. Generally the modern autobio- 
graphical novel, classified into five kinds, is unsatisfactory despite its 
advantage of realism. 

One of the many good things about this book is the author's habit 
of definition and classification with examples. Popular science and his- 
tories were each of three kinds, autobiographical novels of five, and art 
books of two, treating their subjects extensively and intensively. 

Satire is not so healthy. Evelyn Waugh suffers a dig for appearing 
to conceive himself the son-in-law of a hundred earls. He should be 
mollified by being considered the best satirist working in English. But he, 
and Mary McCarthy, are chided for expending penetrating satire on un- 
important things. 

Other topics treated include cookery, mystery and prison books. It 
is difficult not to go on pulling out plums, but I hope that a glance at 
some of them has indicated what good things they are. The content and 
technique of the essays in this book are worth a closer study. 


*HicHET, GILBERT: People, places and books. New York. O.U.P., 1953. 


Index, 1957. 


The index for the 1957 volume of the Assistant Librarian has now 
been distributed to subscribers. Other readers can obtain a copy by 
sending a stamped addressed envelope to the Hon. Education and Sales 
Officer, 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 
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NOT MUCH ADO ABOUT ANYTHING 
or, As I Like It | 


Council Notes—13th March 


' Опе of the refreshing aspects of the A.A.L. Council is its unpredictability. 
The agenda may be a simple one, and yet provide an opportunity for lively 
(and lengthy) exchanges, whilst the apparently tcugh agenda with controversial ` 
items between every comma may encourage members to stick to the point 
if a late sitting is to be avoided, 


The agenda for the March meeting was undoubtedly so straight-forward 
that no one could be blamed for eyeing it with the gravest suspicion; but 
those who had feared a feld-day for the verbose were surprised to find that 
members were, for once, on their best behaviour, and the whole meeting was 
one of quick and calm cecisions. i 


The President opened the proceedings by welcoming Mr. Dean Harrison, 
our new Honorary Editor, who had taken up office since the previous meeting. 
. Other preliminaries being concluded, Council learned that another of the 
Honorary Officers—this tme the Vice-President, Mr. Moon—might find it 
necessary to resign, his future plans at the t.me of Council oeing uncertain. 
Any new appointment whith might become necessary would be decided at the 
May meeting. 


. One of the consequerces of the resignation of Mr. W. G. Smith from 
office was the necessity to appoint a new representative on the L.A. Publications 
Committee, and the choice fell upon his namesake, Mr. H. Smith, who is this ` 
year's Chairman of the А.А... Press and Putlications Committee. 


The reports of the Coramittees followed, and it was the Press and Publica- 
tions Committee to bat first. “ Publications" :s interpreted these days to 
include film activities, and. these are now being extended to include a loan 
collection of monochrome znd coloured slides, and also a filmstcip on charging 
methods. A suggestion was received that the Primer Series should be kept 
up-to-date by means of sapplements published in the Assistant Librarian, 
but this was considered impracticable on grounds ooth of expense and admini- · 
strative difficulties. - 


The Education and Library Committee was able to report, in addition to 
the more routine items, tha: the Martin Award for the correspondence course 
student with the highest raarks in the First Professional Examination had 
once again been won by a married lady, this time Mrs. S. E. Merriman, of 
British Guiana. There were a number of volunteers to present the award to 
Mrs. Merriman in person, but to no avail, and the Secretary was instructed to 
write a letter of congratulations on behalf of th» Council. Some students, less 
fortunate, who received mertion were those who sat at a centre in the North- 
East where no clock was provided. To quote Mr. Cavey, “they could either 
take watches or look out fcr the sun." 


The Policy Committee, after electing the President to the chair, had 
devoted most of its time tc.a discussion of the isstes involved in any con- 
sideration of a re-organisaticn of the Chaucer House executive—a topic which 
will be of importance for some time to come, | 


The items of most concern to members in the report of the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee both involved an opening of the coffers. Firstly 
the B. and O. Fund is to be used to lend money !o members who are faced 
with abnormal expenses suck as those of removals, each case to be considered 
on its merits. The other item was the capitation grants to Divisions which 
are to be a little higher than ast year. The finanzial circumstances of Divisions 
seem to vary widely, and whilst most could weli do with a considerable 
increase, one or two found tremselves at the end of last year with very healthy 
balances. The lucky ones were asked to come to the aid of their less fortunate 
neighbours. The strain of firancing the ever-increasing activities of the A.A.L. 
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on а grant from the Library Association which has remained unchanged at 
6s. per head for nearly thirty years, is becoming ever more difficult, and the 
whole question is to come under review at the next meeting. 


The G.L.D. Committee have been hard at work for many months on a 
report concerned. with Welfare and Working Conditions іп Non-Public Lib- 
raries. Although it contains much valuable material, it has never appeared in 
a form which quite satisfied Council, and feeling that they were unable to 
make further progress, G.L.D, recommended that the report together with 
all the related material should be passed to the Reference and Special Libraries 
Section for them to take any further action. This was agreed to, and G.L.D. 
were thanked for all their patient labour. ` 


Council then turned to the major item of the agenda, the Public Speaking 
Competition, This item had been postponed from January so that Divistonal 
representatives could obtain the views of their Committees. Mr. Pocklington, 
for G.L.D., set the pace by reporting that his Committee considered that a 
national competition would prove too costly, and would frighten off those who 
did not already possess the gift of the gab. This did not mean that there was 
any lack of support for the encouragement of good speaking, but this could 
best be dealt with by less formal Divisional Meetings. To prove their concern 
for the problem, they had already planned such a meeting and had contacted 
an expert adjudicator. His fee was heavy, and although they had "knocked 
him down," it was clear that the number of adjudicators necessary in any 
national competition would involve major expenditure both at divisional and 
national level. With two notable exceptions, the other Divisions proved to be 
lukewarm in their support of such a competition. Most were willing to 
co-operate, but agreed that they could achieve more by their own Divisional 
Meetings. Mr. Shepherd reported that South Wales would have been more 
enthusiastic “if it had been a singing competition," whilst Mr. Duffner, for 
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Wessex, said that his Committee “really couldnt agree on anything.” The 
only Divisions to come out in strong support were Bristol and ‘Liverpool, and 
Mr. Davinson for the latter, in a fighting speech, deplored G.L.D.’s attitude. 
He was anxious to hold a competition confined to the more willing Divisions, 
but this never came to the vote. Instead, on a motion from Mr. Pocklington 
and Mr. Watson, of the North-Eastern Division, iz was agreed that the compe- 
tion should not be held. 


Once again Liaison had appeared prior to-the reports by representatives 
on the L.A. Council and Committee so that they produced no startling revela- 
tions, and Council was closed at the exceptionally early hour of 4.30 p.m. = 


Ed JOHN H. JONES. 


Hon. Films Officer 


An unfortunate omission from the List of Officers of ihe Council 
(March Assistant) was the name of the Hon. Films Officer. He is:— · 
W. F. Broome, F.L.A., West Norwood L:brary, 14, Knights Hill, 
London, S.E.27, and he appends the follcwing note on the services which 
he has available : — ' - ; u 


A.A.L. Visual Aids Service 


£ 





~ 


The Association had the honour to be the first professional (or any ` 
other) body to sponsor a sound film depicting the services of the Public . 
Libraries of Great Britain. That film has-been distributed throughout , 
the world and is still circulating. It was followed by another shorter . 
sound film which depicts the service which Public Libraries can and do . - 


give to Industry and Commerce. Both films were produced for showing 
to the public and were not intended for professional students. Albeit, 


both can be usefully shown to First Professional students to, give a rapid. 


visual survey of the Public Library background. 


— The Association, continuing its polizy of keeping ahead with pro- 
fessional educational material and. methods, hes decided to set up a loan 
collection of 2in. by 2in. slides in colour and monochrome of various 
‘aspects of Library Science: The collection will be available shortly for 
loan to schools, staff guilds, P.R.O's, etc; and individuals. Further 
details will be announced later. ' In the interim the Hon. Films Officer 
will be pleased to hear from any Librarian who has visual material of a 
suitable nature for the collection with técms cn which it could be made 
available. Itis believed that this is a service that has become very neces-’ 
sary in view of the rapid and complex growth of professional technique. 


The Hon. Films Officer is in a position to advise on filmic visual 
material which is available and useful to various aspects of Library 
Science and Publicity and will be pleased to assist members. Negotia- 
tions are pending for the acquisition of some useful films about overseas 
libraries which are not yet easily available in -his country. 


. The Association's films are: — | 
Index to Progress, commentary by E. A. Clough, F.L.A.; plays 


for 26 minutes. Hire charge; 10s. for first day and 2s. per day thereafter. ' 


Resources Discovered, commentary by Walter F. Broome, F.L.A.: 
plays for 11 minutes. Hire charge, 5s. for first day and 1s. per day 
thereafter. ` : | 


Both are 16 mm. monochrome sound “Alms. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 


(Section of the Library Association) 
EprToR: D. HARRISON 
Highfield Branch Library, London Road, Sheffield 2. 


VOL. 51. NO. 6 JUNE, 1958 


A State of Flux 


To comment in a professional periodical on current controversies 
is a hazardous undertaking to-day. The inevitable time-lag between 
composition and publication is likely to leave us commenting on a 
state of affairs no longer in existence. If we were to discuss the appro- 
. priate size of the library authority; the Roberts Committee would doubtless 
have the lot nationalised before anyone got round to reading it. If we 
were to speak of salaries, the N.J.C. would have awarded A.P.T. V to all 
Branch Librarians before we went to press. The reorganisation of the 
L.A. is taboo ; any day we may wake to find the A.A.L. abolished, or 
become a Trade Union, or Chamben of Commerce, or something . ... 


And somewhere in this Limbo is a consideration by the L.A. Council 
of a further reorganisation of the examination syllabus, including, we 
were led to believe (Liaison, July 1957), the abolition of the F.P.E. and 
substitution of a two-tiered system of examinations. Well, of course, you 
know, it's easy to scrap an exam ; but to get a committee to agree to 
scrap an exam . . . 1n fact, seeping out of Limbo, comes the rumour that 
we may not after all scrap anything, and future generations may be com- 
pelled to gnaw their way through the old unappetising three-tiered cake. 
Sad-eyed "students" may still hear the uninspired drone of the part-time 
tutor, doing his best with co-option and delegation of powers—never 
mind, they'll get it again in Registration or at Final stage if they don't 
remember it now—with a different emphasis, of course.  Bleary-eyed 
tutors may still burn the early-morning oil over homework whose authors 
will never qualify as librarians, but have been encouraged to take pro- 
fessional examinations by the apparent simplicity of the First Professional. 


Surely one general examination, preferably commenced after at least 
two years’ experience—except possibly in the case of graduates and other 
late-starters—is qualification enough for the Chartered Librarian. A second 
examination requiring a more mature approach and offering a chance to 
specialise could well complete the normal theoretical training of the 
Compleat Librarian. The role of Registration and Finals in such a 
scheme is obvious, but where does the F.P.E. fit in? Exams which keep 
bright young things from the normal outlets for their surplus energy, and 
tutors from spending adequate time on more serious students, have 
nothing to recommend them. We should be reassured before too long 
that the hopes engendered by last July’s Liaison were not premature, 
and that the more cautious note in November was merely a reminder 
that these things take time—even the A.A.L. appreciates that—and not 
the first halting step away from previously declared intentions. 

* е 
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Impact On An Erk! 


by T. F. Houghton 
Mauchester School of Librarianship 


I arrived at University Hall, Liverpool, rather too late for tea and 
an- hour too early for dinner. A rather unpromising start. A large 
notice, beautifully stencilled in red, informed me that the Grand National 
was off. 1 was just about со make a note to report this inaccuracy to 
the Press Council, ог to wri-e a letter to The Times, when I realised that 
the visit to the Grand National had. been a star attraction for the con- 
ference. Mr. Davinson sad that. the trip was off due to lack of 
co-operation on the part oi tae Chief Constable of Liverpool This is 
a working conference, I was informed by one of the committee; we have . 
no time for such frivolities as steeplechasing. 


Later in the evening I roticed that the area around the notice board 
was well frequented. I put this down as a further example of the con- 
ference secretary's flair for advertisement. A.'little later I saw that the 
bar was set up in close proximity to the notice board—I put this down to 
several reasons. 

I had wondered what the special attractions of an А.А... conference 
were ; I found one of them a£ cinner on Saturday night. The conversation 
goes something like this: — 


“Did you know that... .is in for.. .?" 
“Really! I don't thinx he'll get it ." 
“No not with .... on the committee." 


Certainly helpful conversation for a budding librarian, but not very 
much related to L.A. exams. or the acquisition of professional experience. 

The social evening on Friday found a number of people in a con- 
vivial mood, some others light-heartedly listening to jazz music, and 
somewhere a small group were listening to classical music. I'm all for 
culture and social contact ; І was convivial at the jazz session. 


Later I found a further attraction of A.A.L. conferences. A number 
of people gathered together for a serious late evening discussion in one 
of the rooms in the Hall. Mr. Moon and o:her provided us frcm time 
to time with some light entertainment, and w2 had frequently to restrain 
a gentleman from telling a story he knew about rabbits. 

Saturday dawned wet and cold. In the afternoon three visits were 
arranged ; we got back wel in time for dinner. (The tea our party had 
at the Picton Library was very nice). i 


The professional chit-chat which goes on betwsen syndicates at these 
conferences revealed another tit-bit. For those of you who have been 
gloomily pondering the reasons for the disaprearance of prominent mem- 
bers of the A.A.L. into otker fields, the reason given by one of them is 
that there is nothing in this country for librarians of his generation, and 
that most of the present ch:efs' jobs are filled for the next 10 to 15 years. 


The social evening on Saturday was again followed by a discussion 
group, this time in Mr. Mcor's room. With Mr. Moon’s entertainment, 
some light refreshment, and the arrival of Mr. Griffith, plus stories, we 
did very nicely, thank you! Somewhere in th2 building the Leeds Library 
School had a somewhat similar session. Meantime, Mr. Lovell and Mr. 
Foskett were in the librery, discussing, of all things—Librarianship. 
I’m led to believe that this went on into the early hours of the morning. 
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On Sunday I got up late and just scraped into breakfast. On Sunday 
afternoon the conference wound up with its final session, synthesising 
the syndicates. That reminds me I’ve not mentioned the syndicates, but 
Mr. Jones has already dissected these with admirable thoroughness! 


A Junior at the. Conference 


by Janice Brown, `> . 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 


As a whole, the Liverpool conference was interesting and rewarding— 
both entertaining and educational. One feels that much can be gained 
through these conferences, where some problems can, perhaps, be dis- 
cussed more fully in a more informal atmosphere than: that of the 
committee room ; and a wider outlook can be gained by meeting delegates 
from various parts of the country, giving an opportunity for discussion 
with assistants from library systems about which one's day-to-day know- 
ledge is necessarily limited. "There seemed, however, an inclination to 
remain in small groups and, although this is to a certain extent unavoid- 
able, more might perhaps have been. gained by a freer interchange. Some 
very pleasant mealtimes, however, assisted the flow of conversation. 


The emphasis of the Conférence seemed to be on Public Libraries. 
This is only natural, as they form the greater part of the membership, but 
perhaps if more junior assistants from University and Special libraries 
had: у рш further ыргы of the subjects discussed, might have been . 
revealed 


I was encouraged to attend by the library where I am employed, but 
there did not seem to be many other junior assistants at.the Liverpool 
Conference, although thére were several branch librarians, senior assis- 
tants, and quite a number of Library School students. 


It is, of course, essential that there should be experienced assistants 
at these conferences to lead discussion and give advice. It is also inter- 
esting and profitable to hear an exchange of views between those who 
have had personal experience of essential problems, but the conference 
would be strengthened by a greater number of junior assistants, expressing 
comments and views on their libraries, seen from the other end of the 
scale. Encouragement to attend conferences, financially and otherwise, 
from libraries would perhaps assist this problem. 


Foreign Book Supply 


The Bookseller for April 5th has reported the conference proceedings 
where they touched upon the book trade. In consequence, we have 
received letters of protest from booksellers denying the allegation that 
arrangements for supplying foreign books (apart from French and Ger- 
man) are inadequate. “ There are,” says one such letter, “а number of 
booksellers in this country who maintain an efficiently organised Foreign 
Department, who import and stock not only French and German books, 
but also books from Italy, Spain, Russia and the Scandinavian countries, 
and who are in a position to obtain any book in print from any part of 
the world. Most of these booksellers regularly distribute catalogues of 
Continental books and I have no doubt the Secretary of the Booksellers' 
Association would gladly supply a list of the names and addresses of 
members of the Foreign Book Group to any interested librarian. a 
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Another Conference 
by F. J. Message, Erith Public Libraries 


It is always interesting to hear what our friends say about us when 
they are at Harrogate and we are at Liverpcol, so I played truant from 
the A.A.L. Conference and went instead to the W.E. A. Conference on 
29th—30th March, 1958. ^ |, . 


At the Harrogate Conference of the W.E.A., a plea was made for 
members to take a look at their local public library buildings to see if 
they are adequate for their function as local centres of culture and to 
press for rebuilding where necessary, We were asked to provide free 
accommodation for W.E.A. classes in libraries where that was not already 


being done, and the activities of the N.C.L. in providing books for adult 


classes was commended. 


The Association's Annual Report includes an appendix of evidence 
prepared for submission to the Roberts Committe and it shows a definite 
preference for county and county borough library authorities “ providing 
county services are generally brought to à higher standard.” I had won- 
_ dered if the W.E.A. members on the Councils of small towns might have 
spoken against this, but no word of criticism was raised when the Con- 
ference accepted this Report. 


Perhaps space may be found for a few direct ‘quotations from the : 


W.E.A's. evidence to the Roberts Committee : —'' As it is, local authorities 
, are being faced with government appeals to economise in all their services; 

with the introduction of block grants at a time of rising pricés of books 
and necessary salary increases, expenditure on librariés is likely to be 
limited or cut down, especially in areas where the service is already 
poorest because of the failure or inability of the local authority to spend 
enough in the past. In this situation a national policy on libraries 
becomes even more essential, to be implemented by strong directives 
to local authorities... ." 


й Regional library bureaux should have 5D per cent of their expendi- 
ture as *a direct grant in aid of central funds ' n 


š . local authorities should be scoured to build new libraries 


with room for general cultural and educational activities which can be 
used even during library opening hours. Many libraries need rehousing; 
plans which have been discussed for many years for doing this should 
be carried out in the next few years." 


An interesting suggestion is also made for collecting together, 
especially in the larger town halls, those “ books, reports, white papers, 
etc., mostly diffused in chief officers’ rooms not available even to the local 
authority staff " and turn them into “ а usable private library.” 


The W.E.A's. summary of this evidence 15: — 

“The standard of the library service should be raised and Mandal 
resources made available to carry out a national policy for the develop- 
ment of libraries as centres for the stimulation and satisfaction of the 
widest educational interests.” | 

ж * * 


The new edition of the printed catalogue of the L.A. Librery has- 


recently been published. А correspondent informs us that it includes 
“something called an Author and Subject Index.” He also remarks— 
‘and we must agree with him— that it appears to include no subject 
entries at all ! 
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Library Education | Today 
Philip M. Whiteman 


Lecturer, Leeds School of Librarianship 


. What is the nature.of professional education for librarianship? 
Ihis is the important question which comes to mind after reading the 
report of a recent conference!. 


The conference itself was a week-end event, which included papers 
on part-time tuition, correspondence courses, and library schools. The 
conference also split into groups to discuss teaching problems peculiar 
to particular sections of the examinations. The report includes sum- 
maries of the discussions, with the exception of those on Registration 
Group A. Of the three papers, that of Mr. Benge is a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of problems facing the part-time tutor, while Mr. Davey's is a 
clear explanation and defence of the correspondence course. Mr. Cald- 
wells contribution is outstanding for its completely new statistical 
information on the contribution of the library schools. As one who 
attended this conference wondering what it would all achieve, the present 
writer came away with a very real appreciation of problems facing part- 
time and correspondence tutors and of the impressive way in which 
they are being tackled. 


To return to the question. What is the nature of professional 
education? 


May I make two assumptions on points which I ‘assume to be 
generally accepted? Firstly, that professional education is nof 
synonymous with preparation for examinations or with examinations 
themselves. The examinations are the means, always an imperfect one, 
of testing competence to practise. In themselves they have nothing to do 
with education,.although they are required in some form to test know- 
ledge and judgment developed in the educational process. Secondly, 
that in education at the higher level, full-time rather than part-time study 
is desirable. This assumption is inherent in university courses, and in 
the professional education of, for example, teachers and architects. It 
is true that for many professions part-time facilities do exist, but the 
trend in recent years has been steadily towards full-time education. Pre- 
sumably there is nothing peculiar about librarianship which makes its 
educational requirements exceptional. 


Full-time education for librarianship in Britain is ена a post- 
war development, the, one exception being the London School, founded 
in 1919. Starting on an emergency basis to meet an emergency situation, 
the schools have for some years now been firmly on their feet, providing 
one of the normal methods of preparation for L.A. examinations. As 
Mr. Caldwell demonstrated in his paper, although only about 15 per cent 
of those entering for the Registration examination are direct from the 
schools, 66 per cent of those registered as new Chartered Librarians in 
the period 1947-1956 had attended a full-time school. 


So the schools have made a not inconsiderable mark. It would be 
going beyond the*truth however, to say that they are now accepted and 
supported with enthusiasm by ‘the majority of librarians. It is still 
contended in some quarters that library school lecturers are people who, 
for lack of “ practical experience,” are limited to filling the minds of the 
young and green with vast quantities of theoretical nonsense which give 
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them ideas -above their station, i.e;, that of efficient chargers, dischargers, 
and shelvers of books! The situation visualised by Mr. Hutchings in 
1947 when he wrote of the heads of the schools “. . . These men will 
become expert. They will be the people to consult if the syllabus has 
to be modified ; they will-be able to advise as to examination stan- 
dards . . ."? is still far from being accepted by the profession. The 
criticism that the lecturers have not returned to the field is still heard, 
and the appeal of Mr. Sewell that “the British library profession should 
accept the fact that there is in it a place for the librarian educator"? is 
receiVed without enthusiasm. 


Full-time lecturers are criticised for their lack of training as teachers. 
Here such critics as the former editor of the Assistant Librarian* seem ` 
to be out of touch with the organization of further education. The vast 
majority of barristers, architects, engineers, management experts, accoun- 
tants, bankers, etc., who teach full- time, lack such training. No doubt it 
would be advantageous if all such lecturers received some training in 
teaching method, but the fact remains that an impressive body of 
teaching experience has been built up in these fields and in librarianship. 


The schools are criticised for doing little more than preparing 
students for L.A. examinations,.for failing to provide facilities for 
specialised study and research, for failing to publish. There is some 
truth in all this, but it must be considered in relation to the small staffs, 
long teaching hours, the number of schools, the requirements of the L.A. 
examination machine, and the organization of L.E.A. colleges, It is 
very true that publishing by the schools has been negligible, but the 
contribution of lecturers to the professional, literature form a по: unim- 
pressive list. 


All this by way of comment.on common criticisms of the schools. 
Much remains to be done before the schools are making their maximum 
contribution to professional development, but the schools are functioning 
and their courses are educational—as all but a small minority of past 
students (usually the failures by any standard) will testify. 


From time to time, the idea that professional education at its best is 
a full-time undertaking has received some recognition in the profession. 
The L.A. Council once solemnly decided thet as from 1951 the Regis- 
tration examination must be passed at one sitting—a move obviously 
geared to full-time courses. The decision was not confirmed—it was 
quietly dropped as a result of sentimental appeals based on the alleged 
plight of the student who could not аќепа, іргагу school. This argu- 
ment—that there are some who cannot undertzke a full-time course— 
has been used for years, is used now, and could always be used to delay 
‘the development of full-time education as the sole method. Significantly, 
there is now an impressive file of applicants fcr library school places who 
have been refused L.E.A. grants for full-time education specifically on 
the grounds that adequate part-time facilities exist in their own area! 


Where does the A.A.L. stand in these matters? The question is not 
unimportant because the A.A.L. represents a very high proportion of 
‘the L.A. membership and is deeply involved in Ше correspondence 
course system. The A.A.L. has always supported. the idea of full-time . 
education—at least on paper, but it would hardly de an exaggeration to 
suggest that its support for the schools has been lukewarm and the 
measures it has taken to promote full-time education, ашы 
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The A.A.L. these days is on the defensive and has been since the 
Honorary Treasurer of the L.A. suggested that most of its present acti- 
vities could be run as satisfactorily and more economically by the L.A. 
Among the more significant of these activities are the correspondence 
courses. [n defending itself the A.A.L. naturally relies to a great extent 
‚оп its position as a correspondence college to justify its continued 
existence. It does so to the point of failing to promote the best methods 
of professional education." However efficient a correspondence course 
may be in terms of examination results (and the A.A.L. record is good), 
such a course has nothing to do with education—a process which demands 
personal contact between tutor and student, not the tenuous link pro- 
vided by the Postmaster-General. Yet it is a duty of the A.ALL. to 
advance professional education. 


In the United States, Canada, New Zealand, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and many other countries. full-time education is accepted by 
the profession as the only appropriate method. In not recognizing this 
principle, the British profession is badly out of step and is holding back 
its own development. The A.A.L. bears a heavy responsibility, for its 
Council has evaded this crucial issue for years. 


The Council could do no greater service to our professional develop- 
ment than this: (a) Declare itself firmly in favour of full-time education 
as the only appropriate method, (b) Urge upon the L.A. the need to 
implement its earlier decision that Registration must be passed at one 
sitting, and to alter its examination regulations so that after a transitional 
period of say three years, a period of full-time education would be 
required as a condition of entry for the Registration examination, 
(c) Modify its own support for correspondence courses by limiting them 
severely to specialised alternatives at Final level, for which full-time 
facilities are unlikely to be available in most schools for some years to 
come. | 
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Your Letters 


Fiction Provision 


The РЕТТЕУ aroused by the ' ° Rotten Beaker ie m 
seems to have almost spent its force. T wo recent correspondents have, 
however, simultaneously questioned the tine of а той. by ` 
тапу of our а 


From Brian PS National Film Archive : — 


The most, important point which Mr. Shearman И Librarian, 
April) should have raised is: What are the needs-of “ the light literature’ 
reader " who is “ one of the largest definable groups of readers belonging 
to our libraries"? I suggest that the most serious hindrance to construc- , 
tive thought and effort on this question of the reading habits and needs’ . 
of those whom Dr. Ranganathan calls * the lower [.Q’s.” 1s the lack of 


` facts on, which to base a policy, which is caused by the absence of research 


into contemporary reading. It seems to me that until the profession has 
investigated intensively and on a large scale what is read by whom and: 
for what reasons; and what is the desirable function of the library in a 
democratic society which depends upor an intelligent and informed 
community, it is not possible to regard any writing on this subject as 
being anything more than speculation inadequately based on praed 
personal SX DETER ERS of уна people read and why they read it. 


a Jt 


From J. E. Hill, Stalybridge Public Library :— 


I have read with some. interest. the correspondence on | the topic of 
fiction provision in public libraries. The subject has been weli ventilàted., 


, as far as the books themselves.are concerred, but I feel slightly surprised 


that no one has touched, except indirectly, on tae most obvious factor in^' 
the discussion. I have worked for periods varying from three months to | 
three years in some half-dozen different types of librarv, and .one fact. 
that has struck me forcibly is that reading habits vary enormously 


‘according to the social background of tbe reader. Whether we like it 


or not, the readers ultimately have a large say in determining the character - 
of bookstock, if only by the negative means of leaving alone literature 
they don't like, and causing more fo be spent on replacing books they 
do like, by sheer use. Richard Hoggart's Uses of Literacy is the sort of 
study we ought to use to enlighten ourselves about this. It is, incidentally, 


‘rather a comment on our: profession that this had to be produced by an 


* outsider.” 
. The bookstosk is thereto serve the community, and unless we study. 


. the community as well as the bookstock we are being. rather unrealistic. 


Large: firms have a department for “ Market research,” because their 
success or failure depends on their ` gauging public taste and meeting it. 
We as librarians have no systematic interest in our public—is it because 


. our income is not directly dependent on returns? Possibly the intro- ` 


duction of a study of this kind might do harm; if its results were adopted ' 
as a guide it would lead to a “bread and circuses” attitude (which is 


. unfortunately assumed unconsciously by nct a few librarians already), and . 


discourage healthy idealism and the provision of services which do not 
show a tangible return. However, I do suggest that from a sense of 
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responsibility more awareness of the nature and needs of differing types 
of community ought to be shown. Who is going to write Middle classes— 
are they middlebrows? or Recommended reading-notes on Foreign Office 
cultural life? Someone, I hope, in the profession. The least the piper 
can do is to show an interest in the payer. 


Aldous for Adolescents 


Mrs. Joan Firth asked in April whether “lust and violence were a 
suitable diet for a boy," and suggested that " replies may show an inter- 
esting division of opinion between the under- and CVO ” . We publish 
therefore one from each of these categories. 


From John Gillard Watson, Barnett Library, Oxford University :— 

Mrs. Firth has raised an interesting and important point; but it 
cannot be answered in.a letter—the list of books from modern authors 
suitable for teenagers would be rather too long. However, the issue 1s 
whether books which include sex and violence are “ unsuitable " ,because 
of the sex and violence. Put this way, the case has been handed over 
to the Podsnaps*. It is what the sex and violence are used for that 
makes all the difference. As used by Mickey Spillane, they are unsuit- 
ced. for anyone ; and to cite the momentary whipping-boy, as used by Ian 

eming. 
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Teenage boys (and maybe Pu for all 1 know) are already keenly 
interested in sex and violence. That does not mean that they are eager 
“to commit rape at the first opportunity, or that they are incapable of 
` being influenced for good. It is the first mistake of the Podsnaps to 
assume that any reading which deals in any way with sex and violence 
necessarily influences its readers to express their proclivities for sex and 
violence. It is the parallel mistake of the gerbage merchants (exemplified 
in the Horror Comic merchants) to assume that to read about sex and 
violence “sublimates” these proclivities in a harmless way. Both are 
wrong. Both are hypocrites. 


If you try to keep the school or college library free of all novels 
with a trace of sex or violence, the teenagers will merely read outside ; 
and they are then much more likely to get bold of the really vicious. 
.This is why Hemingway should be in the schcol library ; and Lawrence; 
and Amis ; and Golding; but not Spillane cr Fleming or Cheyney. The 
Podsnaps will be horrified if Women in Love, Nineteen Eighty-four, The 
Weather in the Streets and The Heart of ‘he Matter are brought home by 
their teenage sons and daughters; in case of complaint it is up to the 
teacher or librarian to point out that these books are highly moral. 


As to the list, the most up-to-date I know is Modern Adult Fiction 
for School and College, Libraries, by Norman Culpan, published by the 
School Library Association in 1955 at 4s. As to my qualifications for 
laying the law down in this matter, I have taught a large number of 
youths from 15 to 20-odd years old, in a :echnical college, fairly recently. 
And J am 39 years old, so my choice or authors and titles is probably 
old-fashioned, as no doubt Mr. Culpan's already is. 
*See Our Mutual Friend. 


From R. Ingham, Liverpool Public Libraries :— 


With reference to Mrs. Firth's letter (Assistant, April, 1958), І am 
surprised to find the question of “ suitability " being raised by a librarian 
in a professional journal when the works involved are of.a recognised 
literary standard. It is rather reminiscent of a certain outraged parent I 
once tried to reason with whose sixteen-year-old son had taken home 
an Aldous Huxley from the “Adolescents” Section of the library. 


In my teens I read and enjoyed Huxley, Greene, Lawrence and 
Maugham, and so far I have escaped an appearance in court on the 
charge of rape. Moreover I read them openly at home and without 
comment from my parents, who, being werking-class Northerners, were 
no doubt too engrossed with the grim 3truggle for survival to worry 
about my moral welfare. 


I fail to see where the problem arises in the instance given. The boy 
has solved it himself, he does not like Hemingway therefore ne will not 
read any more, but 1 certainly agree with the schoolmaster as to Mrs. 
Firth being behind the times. Any novel by a modern author is suitable 
for a teenager as long as it is written from а -iterary and not a porno- 
graphic point of view. An interest in sex -s natural and inevitable during 
these years and it is far “ healthier " to read Lady Chatterley’s Lover than 
Spicy Stories. We are frequently informed thet a teacher's lot is not a 
happy one; they deserve every assistance in their attempts to awaken 
minds to the appreciation of good literature. It seems to me that there 
is something wrong when a librarian deliberately does her best to under- 
mine such an influence. 


Of course, as Mrs. Firth will have realised, I am under thirty. 
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A NEW LANGUAGE FOR DOCUMENTATION 
| By B. C. Sexton, Liverpool Public Libraries 


Ever since fhe collapse of Latin as the common language of Western 
sulture, men have dreamed and schemed of replacing it by a new and 
artificial auxiliary. Since the later years of the nineteenth century, these 
2fforts have increasingly begun to bridge the gap between Utopia and 
reality, as the projects bécame more and more capable of use as genuine 
neans of intercommunication. - The latest achievement is “ Interlingua,” 
a standardized West-European, scientifically codified by expert philo- 
logists working for the International Auxiliary Language Association of 
New York. What is of emphatic interest in this to librarians is, the fact 
that the new auxiliary has already, after only five years of existence, won 
for itself an intensely practical utilisation in the world of documentation. 


This achievement has been made possible by the skilful exploitation 
of the common Greco-Latin element in the Western linguistic heritage, 
with the result that texts in Interlingua, and technical texts in particular, 
can be understood at- first sight, without preliminary study, by any 
educated person who knows either French, Latin, Spanish, Jtalian, 
Portuguese or English. The only possible exceptions to this would be a 
brief list of particles (such as words for “ the,” “ of," “ always," “ that,” 

* wherever," “like,” etc.), short enough to appear on a single postcard. 


Immediately from its inception Interlingua was taken under the 
заігопаве of Science Service, director Watson Davis, an American insti- 
‘ution for the popularisation of science, with trustees nominated by the 
National Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and other influ- 
entia] bodies. From 1952, this institution's Science News Letter appeared 
n an Interlingua edition as Scientia International, now incorporated with 
the parent periodical and issued in an edition of 45,000 copies. The 
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Interlingua articles in Science News Letter are also syndicated to the 
Brazilian periodical Jornal de Ciencias and the daily newspaper O Globo, 
both of Rio de Janeiro. 


These articles are popular in form, intended for the informed intelli- 
gent layman rather than the specialist. Of greater interest to librarians 
is the rapidly increasing number of sciértific, chiefly medical, periodicals 
that publish in Interlingua abstracts of all their original articles. These 

‘include: American Heart Journal, American Journal of Clinical Patho- 
logy, American Journal of the Medical Sciences, Archives Peruanos de 
Patologia y Clinica, Blood: the Journal of Hematology, Journal of Dental 
-Medicine, Quarterly Bulletin of Sea View Hospital (New York), Revista 
Cubana de Cardiologia. | 


As yet, the use of Interlingua in the academic field is limited largely 
to the United States. In view, however, of its naturalness, simplicity, 
internationality and scholarly character, it seems destined for a great 
е in documentation. What does it look lixe? Well, have a go with 

S. — 


“Le unitate del civilisation occidental corresponde in grande mesura 
a un unitate linguistic. Le linguas que ncs distingue como ° francese, 
anglese, espaniol, germano, italiono, etc, Fà in commun un fundo si 
extensive de ideas e principios, de formas e constructiones, que on se senti 
fortiate reguardar los como variantes del mesme' standard. Iste standard 
es interlingua, le " lingua general" que differe del linguas coordinate in 
Шо solo como untypo differe del individuos que Шо representa.” 

Comprehende vos interlingua? 


. Bibliography. | 
1. Gode, A. е а prime vista. New York, Storm Publishers, 
1954 


2. Gode, A. Interlingua-English: a dictionary of the international 
language. New York, Storm Publishers, 1951. 

3. Gode, A. and Blair, H.E. Interlingua: a grammar ‘of the interna- 
tional language. New York, Storm Publishers, 1951 
(second edition, 1956). 

Bibliographia de Interlingua. New York, Novas de Interlingua, 1955. 

Scientia. International. (passim). 

Novas de Interlingua. Vol. П. Nos. 3—5. Oct. 1955—Mar. 1956. 

Littera circula . . . No. 11. Sept. 1955. 


Tutors Comments, March, 1958. 

We apologise for an unfortunate error in the setting of the Tutors Com-. 
ments in the March Assistant, which must have caused some bewilderment to 
readers of the section on Registration Grou» C and considerable annoyance 
to the tutors whose answers were affected. Question No. 10 is broken in the 


middle by Question No. 7 of Final Part 2b (University and College Libraries) 
and should continue with the penultimate paragraph on page IX. 
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Highfield Branch Library, London Road, Sheffield 2. 


VOL. 51. NO. 7. JULY, 1958 


A Welcome 


to the West of Scotland Division of the A.A.L. 
— from the President 


“Much may be made of a Scotchman if he be caught young.” 
; DR. JOHNSON. 


In the name of the Council, and all members of the A.A.L., I would 
like to send greetings and good wishes to the newly-formed Division in 
the West of Scotland. Any organisation such as ours, which seeks to 
cater for individual members and to unite them in common bonds of 
interest and activity, must find its main strength at local level, and it has 
long been regretted that our large membership north of the Border has 
had no focal point to bring them, together, to further the interests of the 
Association amongst them or to represent them in Council. The. new 
Division will put this right so far as a large area is concerned. Let us 
e an it will not be too long before the rest of Scotland is similiarly 
serve 


Itis particularly gratifying that the impetus for the formation of this 
Division should have sprung from a group of students, and this should 
ensure a lively start and guarantee for it an enthusiastic future. I had 
the pleasure of meeting a number of these members when I visited Scot- 
ane earlier in the year, and I am sure that the Division will be in good 
hands. 


May the West of Scotland Division prosper, and its members, its 
committee and its officers have success in all their activities, and strength 
in the assurance of interest and. support of the whole of our Association. 


| O. S. TOMLINSON. 
ME o лу и I 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


REVISION COURSES, SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1958. 

A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be available 
to run from September to December. These short period courses are 
reserved exclusively for those students who have already sat the examina- 
tion in the subjects required. Overseas students are ineligible. 

The closing date for application is 25th August; after this date no 
application will be considered. 


FULL LENGTH COURSES. | 

Application for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses beginning 
November, 1958, must be completed and returned by 30th September. 
Full particulars of the courses offered are given in the current edition of 
the Students Handbook. 
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FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. . 

Forms may be obtained from the A.A... Hon. Education end Sales 
Officer, Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Cardens, London, N.21, 
who will be pleased to answer any enquires concerning the courses. 
Stamped addressed envelopes for replies would be appreciated. The fee 
for each course is £3 10s. 04., plus 10s. extra to students in Africa, 
America, Asia and Australasia. 3 


Talking Points 


Wanted : compilers for future editions of th» Fiction Index series. 
The present compilers have signified that they wil. be unable to continue 
` cumulation of One and Two with added material and will probably 
appear in 1960, It is not as yet certain what form future editions will 
take; whether. they will be published as regular supplements or, possibly 
less regularly, as cumulations. At least, thinks the A.A.L. Cotncil, the 
series has proved its worth and should not be allowed to lapse. This 
means that there must be someone at hand, immediately the present ` 
compilers lay down their catalogue cards, to keep the index up-to-date 
whether frequent publication is anticipated or not. We shall be pleased 
to hear of anyone willing to shoulder a part of this burden, or indeed 
from anyone with opinions cn the future of the Fiction Index. 


am 


Two letters advocating more research info the reading kabits of 
the public were included in the June “ Assistant." We have recently 
‘received a copy of.the Questionnaire and Report of a Pilot Readership 
Survey carried out last year by the South-Western Branch of the Library 
Association. The questionnaire gives useful examples of questions applic- 
able to readership surveys, and the report comments .on their value and 
summarises the problems involved in the undertaking of a survey on a 
larger scale. Copies are available (1s. 3d. post free) from the Hon. 
Treasurer of the South-Western Branch, J. A. C. West, A:L.A., Public 
Library, Weymouth, Dorset. | B 


-— 


. Recent requests from the Library Association have led the B.B.C. 
to agree to provide certain Bbrary systems with advance information 
on books which are to he mentioned on radio and television. 
Doubtless this will help us supply.the needs of those who rush from 
radio, television or cinema to read the book they have just seen or beard. 
It does, however, underline the modern tendency :o place undue reliance 
on the judgement of the script-writers. Will some library redress the 
balance by issuing a booklist entitled ‘ Never filmed, broadcast or tele- ' 
vised—but still worth reading"? 


The Presidential Address occupies a subsiartial part of this issue 
of the Assistant. We make no apology for this; rather do we urge those · 
who were denied the pleasure of hearing it to take this second chance of 
benefiting froni their President's experience and judgment in matters of . 
© crucial importance to every member of our Association. 
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` THE STUDENT LIBRARIAN, THE 
A.A.L., AND THE FUTURE ` 
The Presidential. Address to the A.A.L. 
of O. S. Tomlinson, F.L.A. E 


The most difficult part of any piece of writing is the beginning, but in 
this the well-known advice of the King of Hearts is a great help. He 
charged the White Rabbit to “ Begin at the beginning and go on till you 
come to the end. Then stop." So I will begin with what is the very basic 
principle on which our Association was founded, and go on—well, not to 
the end, but at least to an examination of where we stand to-day in 
relation to that principle. For we were founded because of a principle, 
or a.set of principles—what might well be considered as our articles of 
faith, the mainspring by which we have ticked away so merrily during the 
ages. How relevant.are these principles some sixty-three years after our 
foundation and almost thirty years since we were merged with the Library 
Association to be a united alliance of professional thought and influence? 


If we are in fact founded on a faith, then I suppose that in some 
way the President is a temporary- high priest of that faith. Но then 
shall his annual oration be given and received? Has the passing on of his 
badge of office carried with it the accumulated wisdom, inspiration and 
grace of his predecessors? I should like to think that it had. My task 
would be all the more easy and my address be a kind of papal edict. But 
it is not that: nor is it like the annual statements of our councils and 
conferences for in spite of our traditional non-conformity, in this I am 
quite on my own and Гат not committing the Association or its Council. 
It will be a little of each of- these, but rather more a personal testimony 
combined with a kind of * state of the union " message. : 


It is perhaps more true to say that we have two faiths, one springing 
from the other. The first comprises all we feel and believe as librarians 
in the nature and purpose of our calling, in the importance of the organ- 
ization and exploitation of knowledge as a necessary part of civilised 
community life both for the propagation and advancement of that life, 
and for the personal education and mental and spiritual enlightenment of ` 
the individuals who comprise that community, That is what we profess: 
that allows us to call ourselves “a profession,” which is defined by the 
O.E.D. as a “vocation in which some professed knowledge ‘of some 
department of learning or science is used in its application to the affairs 
of others or in the practice of an art founded on it" Within the organ- 
ization of a profession, one of the most important attributes is the order- 
ing of an educational process based on this knowledge and the institution 
and maintenance of a standard of professional qualification, based on 
character, training and proved competence. This is the very fundamental 
of professionalism, and as such it is the very essence of that other faith 
which has motivated the A.A.L. In those first days, as the Library Assis- 
tants’ Association, it was brought into being, to quote Mr. George 
Roebuck, who was its Honorary Secretary from 1901 to 1906, “to be a 
body organized: for the social betterment and educational improvement of 
library workers others than chief librarians.” Those objects were vigor- 
ously pursued and twenty years later we find an independent journal say- 
ing, “it is not too much to say that in some ways it has been the creator 
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of modern library practice.” ln 1929, with much отед to its 
credit, the Association threw in its lot with the Library Association, and 
whilst in some measure losing a little of its indépendence, it greatly 
increased its influence in the field of professional education. This not just 
in a narrow stream of formal teaching, but ir. the whole field of encourage- 
ment of professional attitudes in assistant librarians. -The basis of our 
faith has always been the assistant librarian—-or as I prefer to call him, 

the Student Librarian. This faith was reaffirmed by Mr. Leonard Chubb 
in his Presidential Address-in 1930, when, speaking of the effects of amal- 
gamation, he said “Our main responsibili- ‘ies are to give ordered and. 
‘coherent expression to the opinions of assistant librarians: by mutual ' 
intercourse to develop outlook; and by example and encouragement to. 
К ке ош members to become qualified to take up the mantle which will be 
theirs.’ 


To take his last point first. There is no question about its relevance 
to-day, nor any argument about the way in which that obligation is being 
discharged. I need only cite our representation of the student body on 
almost every committee and group connected with, professional education 
from the Register and Examinations Executive down through the Educa- 
` tion Sub-Committee and the Moderating Committees to local advisory 
bodies: our influence on the syllabus and the examinations by direct 
approaches, recommendations and complaints and by indirect influence 
through our training. guides and- our siudent publications—Hewitt’s 
Summary of Public Library Law has been a basic text since 1932, the | 
first Primer, Phillips’ Classification, is 21 years old and. we have some 27 | 
publications in print and about a dozen others in varying stages of pro- 
duction, most of which are directly aimed at the student. Nor can we 
‘overlook Де value of the Assistant Librarian as a student aid, both in its 
twice yearly examination comments and its general ventilation of current 
points -of interest, nor must we forget that las: year we issued 1,350 
correspondence courses for 22 parts of the syllabus. | 


. Our constant aim has been to uphold the standard of our qualifica- 
tion. General acceptance by ‘present day society of ‘the value of 
accredited professional qualifications has not yei entirely removed the need 
for vigilance, and too often one still sees notices of important library posts 
` Which do not ask for-professional qualifications in librarianship. I need 
go no further back than the past month during which The Times has 
carried advertisements for a Librarian to the National Library of Wales, 
where the only qualification mentioned was a knowledge of Welsh: for 
the Deputy of the National Central Library which did not ask for any 
qualifications (and with great restraint I will refrain from any obvious 
comment): for Deputy Librarians at the University of Nottingham and 
at University College, London, where “ professional library qualifications 
‚ап advantage " follows a demand for academic degrees. The last is the 
most remarkable. Does that institution not know of Chaucer House, its 
neighbour? Is it not aware of its own School of Librarianship, the first 
of them all, with the President of the Library Association occupying its 
Professorial Chair? Do not the National Librzries take notice of the 
qualifications of a body with a Royal Charter which empowers it “to 
issue certificates of proficiency"? Some of these posts were advertised in ' 
the Record. Is it not time that the Library Association refüsed to adver- 
tise senior posts which do not demand its own quelifications? ^ 


Perhaps this is the moment to look again at the standards Of those 
qualifications, and to examine them in the light not only of their relevance 
to present day demands of librarianship, but in relation to modern ideas 
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and practices in education and training for professional life. At the 
moment five factors are taken into consideration before anyone is placed 
on the professional register. These are (1) an approved pre-entry educa- 
tional qualification, (2) satisfactory completion of a group of examinations, 
(3) a language certificate, (4) a minimum- age of 23, and (5) a period of 
service in an “ approved ” library. Fellowship is granted after another 
series of examinations, a longer period of approved service and a higher 
minimum age. This scheme has gradually evolved over many years, with 
frequent amendment, including a major change after the last war when 
the present conception of a progressive three-tier structure was put into 
practice, For a long time the Education Sub-Committee of the L.A. has 
been struggling with a completely new syllabus for the Registration 
Examination, having successfully launched the first Professional under 
pressure from the A.A.L. and the schools of librarianship. What is now 
wanted is not a further tinkering with the present structure, but a 
revolutionary change in the whole plan of professional training and certi- 
fication, to take in not only the examination syllabus, but, what are 
perhaps of even greater importance, recruitment and training policies. 


The present scheme has been continually adapted to meet changing 
circumstances and has had to be keyed to the demands of employing 
authorities, to the standards set by other professions with whom we have 
sought party, the conditions laid down by salary-negotiating bodies and 
above all, to a now quite out-dated system of personnel recruitment. 
Hitherto, intending librarians have had to join a service as general assis- 
tants and to study as best they were able in their spare time. Their 
employment has usually been on general miscellaneous duties which could 
rarely be styled “ professional," and they have had to graduate through 
a process of unnatural selection whereby the weakest have been elimin- 
ated either by examination failures or fatigue or through sheer despair 
and frustration. A few luckier ones have been able to escape from all 
this for a hectic year's cramming at a library school. A few have found 
more satisfying employment with the rare authorities far-sighted enough 
to treat them as student-librarians: others have stayed on to become 
unqualified and cynical seniors, passing on their bitterness to their un- 
suspecting juniors: too many have left the profession. ‘This has been the 
pattern which most of us have qualified—undergoing a too-long drawn 
out and largely unrewarded-period of study, at great personal sacrifice of 
leisure and withdrawal from those outside interests and cultural pursuits 
which are a necessary part of the background of a good librarian. 


This system, involving little formal training in bibliographical work 
or advanced administration, is proving to be quite inadequate prepara- 
tion for the changing attitudes and ideas of the nature and needs of 
librarianship. I think that it would be still less adequate in the future. 
If librarianship is to be of value to the community, to education, to com- 
merce to industry, and to individuals, then librarians must be recruited, 
trained and educated in no less haphazard a fashion than are those whom 
they serve, and the person with the attributes of a librarian and the voca- 
tion for librarianship must be offered a guarantee of comprehensive train- 
ing leading to professional qualification and status, coupled with appro- 
priate financial reward. Only in this way shall we get sufficient recruits 
of the right quality. 


In the first place we must recognise that library work is divided into 
professional and non-professional duties—I say “is divided " because it 
is—there is no question that “it may be." It is. Those few librarians 
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who deny it are deluding themselves, because at the moment these duties : 
are hopelessly mixed-up within their systems, ia a way that would horrify 
any management consultant, or are in fact being performed as separate 
functions without any atempt at selection of staffs appropriate to their 
performance. The advert of mechanizaticn, of photo-charging and the 
rest, combined with the availability of part-time and other suitable labour, 
make it relatively easy to keep this division, though some alteration to 
buildings and service deszs and a good deal of change.in administrative 
ideas is also needed, i 


` 


In almost every conzerence, meeting zad d:scussion this division is .. 


found to be a basic factor necessary to the development of proper pro- 
fessional techniques, and the lack of it to be the principal carse of our 
failure to institute a plan “or proper professional recruitment and training. 
We must also consider tFis matter in relation to two others. Firstly the 
possible effects of any chenge in the organization of the local government ° 
library services which may well eliminate the smaller services, so making 
staffing matters more complex, yet facilitating the division I have out- 
lined. It is in the public library services that the problem is greatest, 
for in them, sheer quant ty of work demaads more routine and clerical 
processes, and in the past they have relied too much on the examination 
process to weed the ranxs and to determine staffing structures. Most 
special libraries do not have the problem, or have solved it by recruiting 
their professionals by other methods—- usually from public libraries! The 
second consideration is -he latest ideas on training for professional 
education that are practised and propounded by educationists and 
employers. . P7 


Let us look for a moment at those five demands of our Register. 
Pre-entry qualification is of paramount importance and here our standard 
is comparable with most other professions. Ws need the best we сап 
obtain, and ultimately, as the universities continue to take a greater 
proportion of the outpu- of the schools, we must become a gradutae 
profession. Certainly we need more graduates, but at the moment we 
must not close our door: to other good candidates. We must demand 
good all-round ейџсайога] standards, not just cn the arts side, and we 
might well make the lanzuage an essential at the beginning. The mini- 
mum age bar is a matte- open to greater argument. Whilst I take the 
point that we shall devalue our qualification if we have too many baby 
F.L.A.s (as we had in the thirties), I realise that different persons mature 
at different ages, and as many employers already accept the examination 
and experience part in liea of the-whole, perhaps we could reduce our age 
limit for. Associateship tc the legal age of maturity. | 


The actual examination syllabus is tco big a subject for detailed 
examination in this pape-, though I think that tae appearance of details 
of the new syllabus are considerably overcue. The First Professional is 
proving its worth, but I think it a pity that three logical developments 
have not followed. The first would be a greater stepping-up of its 
standard as was originally intended, and in this our constant complaints 
are perhaps having, at last, some effect оп examiners and assessors. 
Secondly to remove the present exemption for graduates, which was 
appropriate in the days of the old “ Entrance ° of relatively easy and 
general standard, but is aot so for a professional examination which is, 
introductory to later stucies, needing study and training of a specialised 
kind. The third thing is that we should have called it “ Inte-mediate ” 
to accord with common practice of many othe- bodies. Had we done 
so there would have beer. less difficulty with the much needed alterations 
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at the next level, in relation to the yet unresolved future of the Final 
Examination. A reorganised and comprehensive Registration Examina- 
tion should be the last series of tests and should make provision for 
demonstrations of sound knowledge of general librarianship and give 
opportunities for appropriate specialization. Any progression to Fellow- 
ship should be by some other process—my personal taste lies towards a 
research project, thesis or evidence of individual contribution to profes- 
sional thought or practice. | 


The least satisfactory part of the whole process is the period of service 
in an “approved” library. To quote the Examination Regulations: 
“The Council require a definite undertaking from libraries seeking 
approval that the professional training of every assistant is under the 
direct supervision of a Chartered Librarian, and that in the case of juniors : 
working at branches with no Fellow or Associate at that branch, they are 
brought regularly to a more central point for instruction or receive regular 
specific visits from a qualified senior. In the case of special libraries 
where there is no qualified librarian in charge, the onus will be placed on 
the governing body to find a Chartered Librarian in the neighbourhood- 
who is willing to accept the responsibility of giving professional guidance 
to the student. This means in effect that service in a library will remain 
Approved only so long as the specified conditions and undertaking remain 
in force. Any library regarded as Approved prior to September, 1947, 
will continue to be regarded as Approved...” "This at its worst is a 
farce: at best it is pious nonsense. Apart from the inherent weaknesses 
in the wording of the condition, consider the fact that there is no way 
of ensuring the continuing standards of an approved library. And why 
single out special libraries where there is no qualified librarian in charge 
(there are many such cases in public libraries)? In how many of these 
libraries does the training envisaged actually take place or can possibly 
take place in the present muddled staff hierarchies? It may be said in 
defence that the onus is on the libraries and that they are on trust. But 
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it is surely the duty of the body issuing its seal of professional competence 
to see that candidates are properly trained and :hat they perform duties 
which give them suitable experience and responsibility in professional 
duties. It is doubtful if some of our “approved” libraries have the 
facilities or the organisation to give students an insight into up-to-date 
and efficient librarianship: or provide opportunities for.them to acquire 
bibliographical knowledge and techniques. Yet practical experience of 
the right kind is of paramount importance to any system of professional 
education and is insisted upon by most bodies, including lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, engineers. The Library Association has hitherto taken little 
interest in real practical training, though its examinations m 
demand evidence of it. 


“How is it to be done? First we must cease to recruit our staff in a 
single stream, with the “ every junior a potential chief ” attitude; we must 
offer to persons of good educational background the opportunity ` of a 
real professional career with training planned to that епа, I suggest that 
the way to do this is in some form of articles or apprenticeship agree- 
ment as is the practice in many other fields. Such an agreement would 
be between the recruit and his parents, bis employer, the Library Asso- 
ciation and possibly some School of Librarianship. The candidate would 
be assured an adequate basic training to а vlan agreed by the Association 
in a library where he would be bound to serve for a period of years. 
The Association would have to see that the prescribed training require- 
ments were carried out, and it would be sssential that such agreements 
be restricted to libraries where the Chief is fully qualified. The period of 
service could be four or five years, with tae Intermediate (F.P.E.) taken 
after two years, followed by a furtBer period of training of at least two 
years taken im conjunction. with a School of Librarianship, either in a 
full-time or “sandwich” course capacity. In this way the student could 
prepare for the Final (Registration) examination.in a much more satis- 
factory way than at present. 

This is only the outline of an idea that would have to be worked 
out in greater detail Some special thought would have to be 
given to the graduate entrant. It would te desirable for the Schools of 
Librarianship to be reorgariized-into fewer and larger schools so that а 
wider syllabus could be offered and larger stafs be employed, supple- 
mented by visiting specialist lecturers, It would be better still if the 
schools could be affiliated to large library systems, as "teaching " 
libraries, as medical schools are to teaching hospitals, so that practical 
work could be effectively organized. If longer periods of attendance at 
library school cannot be arranged (and general opinion is that the 
present one-year course is quite inadequate), then sandwich courses 
should be investigated as an interim measure. 1 think that other forms 
of training must ultimately go: part-time day or evening classes are in- 
sufficient substitutes for full-time training in a-general atmosphere of 
student life. And as a former Chairman of the A.A.L. Education Com- 
mittee, regretfully I must condemn our correspondence courses to a 
limited future. No one can really justify them, except as a poor alter- 
native made necessary by the shortcomirgs of our present educational 
set-up. They would not be necessary in a properly organized scheme 
such as I envisage, for I believe, with such a scheme, we should bring 
better opportunities for students, and attract more good-will both from 
employers and grant-giving educationists. The evils of our present 
uncertain, frustrating and pointless system of—whatever-it-is (it cannot 
be called “ training ")—would disappear and we should be producing 
real librarians. 


* * 
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The end of the correspondence course would be the end of a glorious 
age, and one would' regret the conclusion of a long history of willing 
and almost voluntary service given by older members of the A.A.L. to 
their younger colleagues, and one would remember with thankfulness the 
work of the Martins and Jim Davey; but it would not be the end of the 
A.A.L. Although the educational work has been so valuable, the formal 
part of it has been but a fraction of our help to the student. The rest 
would still go on. We are not just a Student Section, although we are the 
section for students. This is often forgotten by all those of our critics 
who see the end of our usefulness, or would have us reduced to the 
status of non-voting society for juniors, or would transform us into a 
trade-union—the Editorial of the April Assistant Librarian pricked that 
bubble very satisfactorily. History is against these people: there have 
been attempts in the past to liquidate us—they have all failed, and they 
will fail again because the need for us is still there, as it was in the 
beginning. As Miss Willson said on the occasion of our Diamond 
Jubilee: “If the A.A.L. did not exist, it would be necessary to invent 
one." 


There will always be a need for facilities to enable the younger 
members to gather together to discuss mutual problems, to exchange 
opinions and experiences, where they can be encouraged to express their 
points of view freely and without the embarrassment of the presence of 
their Chiefs, and where young, new, critical, crazy, provocative, impatient 
and militant ideas can be ventilated. "This is what was meant by Mr. 
Chubb in his second point, “ by mutual intercourse to develop outlook." 
We need to extend our divisional activities to make these things possible, 
by arranging better meetings, meetings that need not always be large, 
but which can take the Association to the assistant, meetings that are 
distinctly reflecting this Association and its aims, not too many joint 
activities with other Sections or Branches, each of whom should be exist- 
ing for a reason primarily different from ours. Some of these meetings 
should be partly social in character so that members can get together 
and discover each other to be real people with real interests. I know 
that work in the Divisions is badly hampered by the poor financial pro- 
vision we are able to make, as the whole of the Association is still work- 
ing to a six shillings capitation allowance as it was in 1929. ‘Your 
Council is actively engaged in preparing a case for a “rise,” and we will 
press it with all our vigour—our use of that capitation is directed to that 
most important of all members, the librarian of to-morrow. 


“Our responsibility," said Mr. Chubb, “is to give ordered and 
coherent expression to the opinion of assistant librarians," and in this 
lies the other reason for our continued existence, for there is no other - 
body to do just that. No other body to crystallize and formulate the 
opinions of all those assistants, and I include not only students, but the 
mass of tbe qualified profession in senior positions below the rank of 
Chief. It is true that the attitudes of the Library Association have 
improved much since those early days, and I agree with all the senti- 
ments expressed by our Past-President in her address last year, when she 
spoke of the Council of that body. But it still consists of a preponder- 
ance of chiefs, and I do not believe that with the best of intentions the 
majority of chiefs can adequately understand fhe point of view of the 
assistant. True they were assistants themselves; once. But that was 
yesterday: they are not assistants to-day. Nor, and this is more impor- 
tant, will they be chiefs to-morrow. There are about sixty members of 
the Library Association Council, and of these, only eight are not chief 
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librarians or ex-chief librarians, Past Presidents, heads of library schools 
‘or authority representatives. The eight include your two official A.A.L. 
representatives and three Zormer Presidents of the A.A.L. It is true that 
a number of the chiefs were at one time prominent in A.A.L. circles, 
though you would not always know it from the way they sometimes 
behave. I do not entirel- blame them for this, for one’s point of view 
must almost inevitably ckange with advancing years or changing status. 
What I am trying to say is that there must be a body to speak the co- 
ordinated thoughts of the librarian-of-tomorrow, and that body is the 
A.A.L. When we amalgamated.in 1929 the then Honorary Secretary of 
Library Association wrote: “If the A.A.L. comes to us as a docile_and 
uncritical body, they will burden rather than reinforce us. If they hope 
to achieve anything let them draw up a fcrward programme and press 
for its performance." Let us.never forget those words. 


The training and example we give in the development of professional 
attitudes must not stop with formal or informal education, or with 
activity in promotion of fhe point of view of the student-assistant. We 
must encourage loyalty, dignity and discipine. Loyalty to the profes- 
sion after it has granted oae its professional passport to earn one’s living, 
so that one continues to contribute to its activities and to enlarge and 
keep up-to-date one’s pro?essional knowledge. For we are all students, 
long after our examination days are over. Dignity, so that one behaves 
and acts as a serious adult serving a learned calling worthy of the 

world's respect and support. Please do not misunderstand me— 
dignity does not mean dullness, conformity, being a “stuffed-shirt.” 
In their public approach, in their writing, speaking and reporting 
some of our colleagues treat us as though we are all ignorant 
apes, and in attempts to void being boring, they only become boorish, 
trying to sparkle they beccme frothy, and in en attempt to escape unifor- 
mity they become ragged. It is a pity that we do not have a code of 
professional conduct. I know that such things are more important to 
professions whose membezs indulge in private practice, but we need.it, 
too: not only for guidance in our approaca to those we serve, but for 
our relations one with another. We need stronger discipline within our . 
ranks to act with due regard to the interests cf each other, for our 
mutual comfort and adventage. A simple example of this is in our 
approach to posts at inadequate salaries. With these, the results of the 
actions of the Library Association, spurred on by the A.A.L., and of the 
Society of Municipal and County Chief Librarians has been gratifying 
and seems to be achieving satisfactory results, but we must keep at it. 
Let there be no “ blacklegs " from the A.A.L. Net only is a professional 
man who accepts such a post doing great harm to his colleagues and the 
profession, but is, in the ong run, doing s» to himself. He obviously 
cannot have a very high opinion of his own valie, and one wonders what 
employer would willingly sngage such a person, who is likely to remain 
a professional outcast for the rest of his life. We must continue to aid 
the L.A. and the S.M.C.C.L. in these niatters and give a clear lead to 
. members. 'There may be times when this clear lead cannot be forth- 
coming for some reason oz another and members must use their wisdom 
and judgment in such cases. Anyone with a grain of experience knows 
when a post is undervalusd, our bush-telegraph is fairly active and a 
little judicious enquiry wil usually reveal what is the appropriate rate 
for the job, and tell you, zor example, that A.P.T.IV is not appropriate 
for the Chief Officer of a County Borough of 113,000 population. 
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In all the changing prospects that face librarianship to-day, the 
A.A.L. has still a vital part to play. Which way ought we to go? That 
depends, as the Cheshire Cat said, on where we want to. get to. І have 
tried to show what І feel to be the basic role of this Association as a 
professional body particularly charged with. the responsibility of helping 
the student librarian to take up the mantle that will be his! In March I 
addressed a joint meeting of two branches of that lively body, the 
Scottish Library Association, on the work of the A.A.L. Although we 
have over 450 members in Scotland, we have never had a Division there. 
Since then a number of students have called a meeting and as a result 56 
members signed a formal request to your Council that a Division should 
be formed in the West of Scotland. This should be in active operation 
by the time my paper is in print, Although the branches of the Scottish 
Library Association are amongst the most active in the country, thése 
assistants feel that their needs were not adequately catered for, and 
support for their action is indeed promised from the Branch itself. Here 
is proof, if any further were wanted, that the need for the A.A.L. is still 
as strong to-day as it has ever been, and in welcoming this new baby to 
the family, I think that it will show us we are still going the right way. 
I began at the beginning and I must now stop, but I do not think that 
we have come to the end—that depends on you! 


DUNN & WILSON Limited 
— ———— | 
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Your Letters 


The Uses of Blacklisting 


The Liaison report on. the Gateshead appointment must have added to 
the doubts of those who are disturbed at the present policy of the Library 
Association regarding posts advertised at inadequate salaries. The 
futility of arguing that suitable persons are unlikely to be attracted 
whilst at the same time “warning off" some of our own qualified 
members, seems sufficiently obvious, but some explanation of the follow- 
` ing points, drawn from the Liaison report, and from local knowledge, 
would be welcome from anyone in a position, to give it. 


1. One member protested against L.A, intervention, and applied 
for the post against advice. Another expressed his intention of applying 
conditionally. In view of the fact that one of. these was almost certain 
to secure the post without serious competition, should not other inter- 
ested members have been informed, and in fact, set free to apply? 


2. Certain rumours (origin unknown) have been heard to the effect 
that the acceptance was in fact; in order, because the salary had been 
adjusted after the acceptance of the post, or at any rate after the majority 
_of.the candidates had refrained or withdrawn. . Could it please be made 
sufficiently clear that in no circumstances would such an arrangement 
prove acceptable to the Association, or be held as an excuse for a 
member making use of it? 


3. The member who accepted this vost was not, apparently, under 
any cloud' at his former place of employment. The ‘local press carried 
reports of his “ promotion," and of a handsome presentation which had 
been made to him. Jf we are all supposed to take a serious view of the 
acceptance of “ posts at inadequate salaries," this should surely not have 
happened .in a library having a large professional and qualified staff 
which includes quite influential members of the Association. Such 
reports were bound to raise doubts in the mind of anyone seeing them 
who had accepted the, L.A. advice, or refrained from applying because 
of the L.A. notice. 


4. To sum up. It is pure fiction that many of these posts are not 
attractive to properly qualified. members. : A weekly perusal of the 
“ Appointments Vacant" column in the T. L.S. wil show how few are 
the posts advertised over A.P.T. Grade I, and that very few indeed over 
A.P.T.II are. open to Associates. The economic fact would, therefore, 
appear to be that any post at A.P.T.III or over is attractive to many 
qualified members, even Fellows, earning less. 


Jf we are agreed that it is wrong, professionally, to apply for a post 
against the advice of the Library Association, then surely those members 
who do so must be made to feel their position. If the Association, or a 
large number of its members, feels unable to pursue such matters to a 
logical, though necessarily unpleasant conclusion, then I suggest that 
members should be allowed to decide for themselves as to the adequacy 
or otherwise of salaries offered. - 


Jn the case under discussion, the only probate results of the Asso- 
ciation's intervention were :— 


(a) The appointment ofa анай member, virtually without com- : 
` petition. "E 
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or (5) The promotion of an unqualified person, if no qualified man 
| would accept the post. 


A strange victory in either event, yet the Association's action was 
persisted in, even after this had become obvious. The only losers would 
appear to be those members of the Association who accepted official 
advice, and remained loyal to professional principles. 

H. mE Cannock Public Library. 


In the Dark | 


Once again in the May Assistant I see we have corrections to tutors’ 
comments in the Examination supplement. Whereas I am sure students 
find this correspondence most useful, I do feel that tutors are burdening 
themselves unnecessarily. That they fall foul of specialists in occasional 
errors of fact and emphasis is neither surprising, nor does it detract from 
the value of the comments as a whole. Rather does it underline the 
fact that there are considerable differences of outlook, interpretation and 
opinion among authorities applying themselves to the problems posed 
by the examiners. Therefore it seems reasonable that the examiners 
should comment on points involved in the questions they set, and explain 
where students have gone wrong. 


The position at the moment, as I understand it, is that tutors only 
are allowed access to examiners’. reports. This seems idiotic to me, but 
in keeping with the.air of mystery which surrounds the L.A.'s examina- 
tions. Even the examiners; identities are kept as far as possible part of 
the mystery. As essential preliminary reading for an examination, the | 
student should be able to turn from the syllabus to back papers and 
examiners’ reports. Other examining bodies are fair to students in this 
way—the Institute of Bankers for one—why not the Library Association? 
I feel that the A.A.L. should on behalf of its student membership, make 
every effort to secure regular published reports from our own examiners. 


: PAUL N. TURNER, Dagenham Public Libraries. 


Financial Assistance for Students 


The Standing Committee for Education in Librarianship (London 
Region) is anxious that all students for Library Association examina- 
tions who are employed in local authority libraries should be aware of 
the scheme of financial assistance which is laid down jin the National 
Joint Council's Scheme of Conditions of Service (page 5): Assistance is 
given towards the cost of tuition fees, registration and exemption fees, 
entry fees for the first attempt, travelling expenses, expenses incurred in 
securing practical training and the purchase of books which the student 
cannot otherwise obtain. Intending applicants should refer to the 
Conditions of Service and should also bear in mind throughout their 
period of study that their claims must be substantiated as far as possible 
by receipts for sums expended. Judging from the number of requests 
received each year for duplicate receipts for tuition fees, the importance 
of these scraps of paper is not always realised. It would save a great deal 
of trouble, and also be of ultimate benefit to the student, if everyone 
systematically filed all receipts until the hme came for making the appli- 
cation for reimbursement. 


. A. Н. WATKINS, Hon. Susp Standing Committee on 
Education in Librarianship (London Region). 
Е . 
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Keep it up 
Mr. Walker replies to the critics of his display 


methods 


loo many displays—nonsense! Wall’s Choc bars—well, they sell! 
Trained commercial artists—certainly, if you can get them. . 
_ These first reactions to the criticisms of “ Break it Up " in the May 
issue are not a complete answer, but they do cover the essentials; Perhaps 
the fact that none of the critics is at present. employed in a public 
library explains their timid approach to advertising, their pathological 
obsession with neatness, and their fundamental lack of appreciation of 
tbe scope and purpose of display. They will no doubt find little to com- 
PUn of in the space given to it in the new Encyclopaedia of Librarian- 
. ship. 


This glass case conception of display may be all right for the special 
or reference library, but it cuts no ice with a public, in the main indiffer- 
ent to library provision, or limited to a hasty visit once a week. To be 
effective, display work must have punch!  Gaudiness has its uses here. 

^ The province of display is the whole face of the library to the public, 
not just “ bright spots ” or convenient corners, and whilst I would agree . 
that confusion should be avoided, this is merely a matter of book selec- 
tion and arrangement, not a.standard excuse for limiting display space. 
The display worker does not look on his job as an “ extra," a fancy frill 
on respectable classified order, but as the way of ‘presenting books to 
the public. Personal relations with readers are of course extremely 
important, but I would suggest their introduction to this theme is entirely 
irrelevant. i | i 


Perhaps the conclusive answer to these criticisms is contained in Miss ` 
White's complaint of the work involved and the clue given here to the 
understanding of objectives. The display worker is a missionary for 
the use of books and libraries, and he would measure the success of any 
library by its impact on the society it exists to serve, not by its tasteful 
atmosphere. | . Pu 

R. S. WALKER, Lanarkshire County Libraries. 


—and gains a disciple 
| I had hardly knocked the last nail into my brand new display panel, 
a modified “Walker” design, when the May issue of the Assistant arrived. 


Tea break was imminent, so I settled down to read first, as I always do, 
letters- to the Editor. 


` One sentence leapt up to meet me, “I only hope that no library 
produces a transformed bookcase in imitation...” I read on—“indus- 
trial designers. .. trained commercial artists . . . Wall’s choc bars” (Га 
already had that one from my own staff). Ye gods! what was I to do 
with this creation I had so lovingly fashioned? - | 

Well, I have done what I hope any other would-be imitators have 
done—put it up. No extra staff has been engaged, and we have had no 
riots. On the contrary, we've had one or two complimentary remarks. 
Not only that, but books have been borrowed. | ! 

Have a try, it is easy to construct, it looks gay—and after all, Wall's 
do sell a lot of ice cream! 


D. A. C. CHAPMAN, Deptford Public Libraries. 
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We:do T a Union ^. . . | 


Your April editorial raises a rather vexing topic which few have been 
bold enough to comment on before—that of a trade union especially for - 
librarians. 

Personally, 1 déprecate any suggestion for turning the A.A.L. into a 
trade union. · It is serving a set purpose adequately with its present 
constitution and no great change is warranted. 

Also, I would’ oppose anyone who says that МАТ СО is providing 
for the needs of librarians at all adequately. It is well known that other 
local government staff have first call on the sertices of NALGO in many 
areas and no amount of exhortation, in the Assistant or elsewhere, for 
librarians to serve on NALGO Local Committees, would have the slightest 
effect on decisions ultimately made. As we will be obviously in a minority, 
it is -again the old tale of the library profession being grossly 
misunderstood. 

‘Now that once again the question of affiliation of NALGO to the 
T.U.C. rears its ugly head (coupled with such non-union affairs as foreign 
policy, etc.), it is high time that someone suggested a break-away union 
especially for librarians, and one which would devote its attentions solely 
to trade union matters and the interests of its members. 

If such a union came about the membership would be approximately 
12,000, which is not, by any means; ше smallest number of members in 
a union іп this country. 


| ` D. P. ози а Northants. County Library. 


ë Жош And so do we . 


I think Mr. Michael T. Sieightholm’s article (Assistant Librarian, 
May, 1958) might more accurately have ‘been entitled “A trade union 
for chartered librarians in- the public library service." An increasing 
number of chartered librarians now work in non-public ` libraries. 
Most of these librarians have no “trade union” or organisation to help 
them to negotiate salaries. Any new negotiating body would help these 
librarians if it were not restricted in scope, as NALGO is. 


THOMAS CAWLEY, Librarian, Marine Station, Isle of Cumbrae. 


You Never Had It At All ( continued ) 


What a vulnerable letter your correspondent R.:M. Lyle has written 
(Assistant, March, 1958). He states, “ the first essential is to relate.salary 
to effort," and concludes with the remark, “If you don't like it, the 
teacher's exams. are easier!" And his entire argument seems to me to 
belittle the dignity and value of the profession of librarianship. In the 
face of the foregoing quotations I am tempted to ask why the greater 
effort should merit the lesser reward? A Headmaster friend of mine 
said quite recently, "It's quite fantastic to thiak that any one of my 
staff, without any responsibilities except to do his job, should be paid 
more than you get. In my opinion, your salary should be AT LEAST 
EQUAL TO MY OWN!" 


Mr. Lyle further writes, “ “ their personalities will decide their status 
in the community they serve,’ Personality can control only the respect 
accorded to the individual b the community he serves. . His status in 
that community is governed, unfortunately, by his ability to meet on an 
equal footing the other professional and. leading business men of that 
community, and his ability to do so is largely governed ‘by his salary. 
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Let's be honest! The ‘faunal rewards of librarianship, at the 
present time, are quite insufficient to attract and to hold men of the 
moral and intellectual stature needed to make librarianship the honoured 
profession it should be. Mr. Lyle is right to infer that the sole responsi- 
bility for the public's estimate of the profession rests-upon its members. 
He is wrong to compare librarianship with other professions to its detri- 
ment. He speaks of doctors and dentists. Does it occur to him that 
we, too, have a contribution to make to the health of the nation—its 
mental health? That we, too,.are an integral. part of the nation's system 
= n without which much of the school teachers' effort would 

e wasted? 


LioNEL M. vee Regional Librarian, Warwickshire 
County Libraries. 


The graduate, and other probleris— | 


In which Mr. Keeling continues to endeavour to persuade Mr. Riley 
' and others that he has the answers to some of our troubles. 


1 


I would like to reply to Mr. Riley's letter (Assistant Librarian, April) 
in which he criticises certain points appearing in my article in February. 


Firstly, I would like to enquire whether the news of the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center at Chicago has yet reached the cloistered seclusion 
‘of the John Rylands library. If a joint deposit library were established 
in each Region (as Mr. Filon suggests in the Library Association Record, 
February, 1956), all the large reference libraries (and others).could jointly 
own little used material with many advantages, including a definite 
acquisition policy. These deposit libraries could often be incorporated 
with the Regional Library Bureaux, and in any case would closely 
co-operate with them. The Regional Library Bureaux, equipped with 
union catalogue, union lists of periodicals and adequate bibliographies, 
would be able to direct unsolved enquiries to the appropriate source, 
besides co-ordinating the Regions' library service through subject special- 
ization and inter-lending. 


With regard to the graduate in TERTE, the National Joint 
Council decided some time ago that local authorities should designate 
certain posts in the local government service for graduate recruits on an 
A.P.T. 1—1 salary scale in order to attract more graduates. This should 
be strictly adhered to, and graduates should be given-adequate time off 
for attending library “classes, and should not be expected to do more 
routine work than is strictly necessary for their initial practical training. 
Graduates should also obtain exemption from Registration Group D 
(Literature of a special subject): 


I cannot take seriously Mr. Riley’s remarks about library training. 


E Surely the fact that the teaching profession is trying to have their period 


of training lengthened from two to three years is an indication of the 
importance-they place on it. As a library student, I can assure Mr. Riley 
that the syllabus is long and the terms are short, and as in any other 
profession, theoretical training must precede practical experience. How- 
ever good one’s library may be, “on the job." training is completely 
inadequate. Our libraries are filled with staff who learned “ оп the job " 
and did not go to ЧЫИ school Need І say тоге? 


D. F. KEELING, Southend Public ates 
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Prestige versus Co-operation 


Mr. Howard Phillips’ letter, “ Mumbo-jumbo and Hocus-pocus " 
(Assistant, April, 1958) weighs in pretty heavily against what I agree is 
an undue emphasis on two aspects of librarianship in the new Teacher- 
Librarian Certificate. Practical classification and cataloguing, one-third 
of the entire examination, is too much. I have little doubt that the 
syllabus, in common with those of the L.A., will change (though not so 
frequently [ hope), and that the first answer papers in July will be very 
illuminating, particularly when the examiners come to: mark the fifth and 
final transcript, which has to be catalogued as for the student's own 
school library. 


I dislike his linking of the emergence of certificated teacher-librarians 
with a likely fall in prestige (whatever that is) of public librarians. Come. 
off it, Mr. Phillips. That attitude was buried soon after the war when 
the L-A. bowed to the inevitable and recognised the S.L.A. as an indepen- 
dent colleague and not a collection of cranks intent on usurping our 
natural interest in school libraries. I should have thought that our 
stimulus and' advice to school librarians, and particularly our help in 
running these courses would have increased rather than diminished our 
prestige. Slamming the door on co-operation with teachers and educa- 
tion authorities leads to stuffiness. We've got enough headaches in the 
library profession already. 


Finally, if Mr. Phillips likes to travel a little farther north, he could 
see a good many school libraries with a few thousand non-fiction books, 
never mind a few hundred., Some of them are quite well organised, 
with only the 7th Abridged and a bit of common-sense in cataloguing. 
Flinging the 14th edition of Dewey and the full 'A.A. code at teachers in 
these courses /tas been known to drive them away. Still, for quite different 
reasons, perhaps that's what you want, Mr. Phillips. 


FRANK KEYSE, West Riding County Library. 
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EN SCOTLAND THE BRAVE | ü 


Council Notes—15th May 


The May Meeting of Council turned out to Бе visitors’ day, and we were 
able to welcome over 20 observers of whom the large majority were students 
from the Brighton School of Librarianship shepherded by Mr. Lockwood. "This 
visit has become an annual event for the Brighton School, and their continued 
attendance is surely a sign that this has proved to be a worthwhile item of 
professional training. In the belief that this is.so, the Council continues to 
extend a welcome to any student who wishes to see for himself just how our 
current problems are tackled. 

Those present on May 15th were confronted by a bulging asenda with many 
of the. most interesting items allotted to the various committees. Before their 
reports were received, there were a couple of routine items. Arising from the 
minutes came a report that following the January Meeting at which a motion 
had been passed expressing concern at the salaries paid to librarians in schools, 
the position had been investigated fully and the present situation gave more 
grounds for optimism than had been supposed. · The other matter of routine, 
appearing on the agenda with -deplorable regularity, was that of posts at 
inadequate salaries, and this time the Council heard the latest news concerning 
jobs at Hove, Poplar and Barrow-in-Furness. 

The Report of the Press and Publications Caniniites received some rough 
handling which began when members were: told of a decision to make a small 
charge for the loan of slides from the collection which the Honorary Films 
Officer is building up. Mr. Phillips was anxious that only the cóst of postage 
should be charged, but Mr. Broome pressed the need of a charge sufficient to 
cover insurance also, and his view was upheld., Another item upon wluch 
there was disagreement with the committee, concerned the Fiction Index series. 
It will be necessary to find new compilers, and the committee wished to seek 
the views of the membership at large through the columns of the Library Asso- 
ciation Record. Mr. А. C. Jones, backed by Mr. Moon, pointed out that we 
happen to have a journal of our own, and Council agreed that the Assistant 
Librarian was the right place for such a notice. "Trouble again over a decision 
of the Committee not to satisfy a request from the Library of Congress for a 
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free copy of Bookbinding for Librarians. Mr. Phillips deplored this, and per- 
suaded Council to do likewise. i 


Mr. Philips was featured again when the Committee reported on its con- 
sideration of two suggestions which.he had put to them. They agreed with the 
first, that future loans of the film Index to Progress should be free except for 
carriage costs; but the second, that The Reader and the Bookish Manner should 
be remaindered, they rejected. This latter decision brought forth scathing 
criticism, and the question: was referred back to the Committee. There was still 
more trouble over their decision regarding three motions from -the Liverpool 
Conference concerning the book trade. These motions had gained the Com- 
mittees approval, but had not led to any proposed action for their implementa- 
tion. Members pointed out that when those present at the Conference passed 
these motions they expected some action as a result, and action was accordingly 
decided upon. Amongst the remaining business of Press arid Publications, it 
was reported that the Editor of the proposed Primer of Special Librarianship 
will be Mr. J. Burkett of the Hawker Siddeley Nuclear Power Company. As 
the President remarked, “ that sounds special enough.” mE 


The Education and Library Committee had a smoother passage, but again 
there was trouble over a batch of motions from the Conference. Two of these 
were considered to be incapable of development; they concerned the need for 
questions on work with young people in the Registration Examination, and the 
desirability of an interview before sitting for the Final. A third motion calling 
for training for tutors is to be pursued with a proposal to the L.A. for regional 
Standing Committees for Education in Librarianship. Those who attended the 
Conference or who read the report in the May issue of the Assistant Librarian 
wil know that some of these motions were passed with very little time for 
reflection on their exact meaning, . and it was suggested in Council that the 
officers were to blame for this; but as Miss Willson. pointed out, “ to blame the 
officers for what comes out of the Conference is like blaming the pig for what 
comes out of the sausage-machine." 


Ihe important business of the Policy Committee was again the question of 
the Chaucer House executive. Your representative has successfully pressed for 
the appointment of a sub-committee of the L.A. to consider this matter, and is 
himself a member of it. In consequence the Committee approved a memoran- 
dum outlining the reorganisation’ of the administration of the L.A. which is 
considered desirable, and this will, it is hoped, form a basis for discussion by the 
sub-committee. 


Finally came the turn of the Finance and General Purposes Committee. 
Money being its main business, the Committee is to concern itself with the 
preparation of a request for increased capitation to be submitted to the L.A. 
The time lag involved in the distribution of the Assistant Librarian to new 
members is causing some concern, and the Hon. Membership Secretary is to 
investigate this and report to the next meeting. 


We then came to the exciting item -of the agenda. A petition had been 
received from 56 members requesting the formation of a Division in the West 
of Scotland. Many of those who had signed are students of the Scottish School 
of Librarianship, and one of their number was present as an observer. Members 
were very happy to accept this petition, and the West of Scotland Division of 
the Association formally came into being. It was good to know that these 
members in Scotland feel that the A.A.L. has something of value to offer them, 
and their representative was able to convey the congratulations and good wishes 
of Council back to his fellows. 


There followed two motions from the East Midland Division, rapidly 
agreed to; the first suggested that the L.A. should time foreign Study Tours 
to avoid examination periods, whilst the second urged the preparation of a panel 
of suitable librarians for use by the B.B.C. and I.T.A. in book review pro- 
grammes. 


This year has already been one in which the seats of office are rapidly 
changing hands. On this occasion it was necessary to appoint a new Vice- 
President and Honorary Assistant Secretary. Eric Moon is leaving us to become 
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Director of Library Services in Newfoundland, and after his many years of 
unceasing and brilliant work for the Association, we are to be deprived of the 
chance to confer our greatest honour upon him, that of the Presidency. The 
President expressed the thanks and good wishes of us all, and we turned to the 
job of finding his successor. There were three nominations, Mr, Ferry, Mr. 
A. C. Jones, and Mr. Surridge. Council was faced with a difficult choice 
between these three statesmen of the Association, but after two ballots the 
choice went. to Mr. Ferry, who received our congratulations. Mr. Ferry was 
229 сһоѕеп tó replace Mr. Moon as our representative on the L.A. Membership 
ommittee. 


Ron Surridge has served the Association long and well as Hon. Assistant 
Secretary, and had warned Council some months previously of his desire to give 
up office at this time. Apart from his expert ofganising of our last few Con- 
ferences and his mass of work behind the scenes at election times, Mr. Surridge 
has made many valuable contributions to the affairs of Council, and determined 
not to lose him from our midst we promptly co-opted him for the remainder 
of the year. ` The choice of succession fell on Mr. R. Oxley (Sussex). ` 


Again the Conference. In reporting on the proceedings at Liverpool, Mr. 
Surridge told us of the small attendance this year, and castigated the many 
members of Council who had not themselves been present. The Conference 
Committee will be considering possible faults in the arrangements when they 
plan next year’s proceedings which will be held'in Kent. Two more motions 
from Liverpool received support. Опе called for children's librarians in every 
library system, the other for an independent investigation into charging methods, 


A number of items of business remained on the agenda of a straightforward 
nature; pressure of space prevents their inclusion in this account, of what. was 
both a full and constructive day's deliberations. | 

Vs Joun Н. Jongs. 
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Rotten Apples 


The 1958 Annual General Meeting of the A.A.L. 


Are we becoming too conformist? The thought is prompted by the com- 
plete absence of inter-party warfare at Chaucer House on Wednesday, 14th 
May, when 93 members gathered for the: Annual General Meeting. For once 
the platform was not transformed into a barricade to withstand the grenades 
of criticism of Council’s policies which usually explode on these occasions, nor 
were there any diversionist snipers from within Council's own ranks to bring 
mayhem to the meeting. 


It was reasonable to expect that the minutes of the previous meeting would 
not provide a rallying point, and they were taken as read with the usual 
unanimity. The Annual Report, however, is not in the same category. Here is 
the opportunity for members to teach Council its business and for Council to 
bring into the public arena those little differences of opinion which prompt un- 
knowing onlookers to run for the nearest cover. 


Either because of Mr. Phillips’ absence, however, or through the persuasive 
manner of Miss Willson in the chair, there was not a single voice raised to query 
any of its contents, and it was approved without incident. 'The same peaceful 
passage was given to the Accounts, and, even when the Honorary Treasurer 
cheerfully pointed out that the nett balance at the end of 1957 was only £177, 
not an eyebrow was raised. 


Having handled her share of the agenda with such ease, Miss Willson passed 
on to her last duty from the Chair, that of handing over to her successor as 
President, and she introduced Mr. Tomlinson with the same grace and courtesy 
that have marked all her actions in Office. 


We came then to the one item on the agenda which still promised a taste 
of blood. This was a motion of Messrs. R. B. Bateman and P. M. Whiteman 
deploring the appointment of any but Fellows of the Library Association to 
posts of Chief Librarian or Deputy at A.P.T. III and above. Mr. Bateman 
opened his attack by admitting that he would be treading on a few corns, and 
we were soon in no doubt that he meant it. Advocating the value of the exam- 
ination yardstick, he made it clear that he regarded non-Fellows who have had 
the time but not the inclination to complete their qualifications with some sus- 
picion, and went so far as to refer to the rotten apples in our midst. 


In the absence of Mr. Whiteman, the motion was formally seconded by 
Mr. G. E. Smith, and then battle was joined. The odds were against Mr. 
Bateman from the start, and Mr. Pocklington voiced the thought of many Asso- 
ciates present when he made it clear that he resented being called a rotten apple. 
Mr. Davinson and Mr, L. E. Taylor added their weight to the opposition, the 
latter declaring that there just isn't room in the bottom grades for all the 
Associates. He asked the meeting to reject the motion unanimously, but Mr. 
Moon pointed out that with Mr. Bateman present this would be impossible. 
Declaring his well-known neutrality, Mr. Moon rapidly joined the ranks drawn 
up against.the motion, and the only voice from the floor to support Mr. 
Bateman was that of Mr. Finn As with earlier speakers, he started by explain- 
ing which step of the examination ladder he had reached, and told us that he is 
now studying for the F.P.E. Faced with the prospect of years of examinations, 
and disturbed by those who had declared that experience counts most, he asked 
what was the use of qualifications if they didn't qualify you for anything. 


The general opinion seemed to be that whatever their value, they should 
not be used as a means of restricting salaries, and Mr. Bateman in his lengthy 
din ds to shake this opinion. When put to the vote the motion was heavily 

eteated. 


After the Annual General Meeting came Mr. Tomlinson's Presidential 
Address. He proved to be well able to maintain the high standard set by his 
predecessors. and in talking of things near to his own heart, he gripped the 
interest of his audience. This was a fine address. 

JOHN H. Jones. 
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A Brown Study 


Readers of the May Assistant will have learned that a great number 
of motions were passed at the Liverpool Conference. These have now 
been considered by A.A.L. Council and though some were, as Mr. Jones 
puts it in Council Notes, "incapable of development", others were 
developed forthwith, and among other things, the Council of the Library 
Association has been asked “to institute a fully costed study of book 
charging systems by independent method study experts ”. 


One hopes that this matter will be accorded the serious consideration 
which is its due. Both token and photo charging have passed the experi-. 
mental stage in this country, and an objective assessment.of their efficiency 
in comparison with each other, and with Brown, is overdue. 


Too many of us are ready to listen to third-hand evidence of the 
defects of new methods without considering their advantages with the 
same eagerness, so saving ourselves the inconvenience of clambering from 
our rut and grappling with new problems. Oné cannot imagine a man 
of business whose income depends on the efficiency of his methods 
shrugging aside new ideas with the same aplomb. 


In these days of specialisation, librarians can hardly be expected to 
decide for themselves the best way to issue a book, hence it seems we 
must call in “independent method study experts" with the requisite 
statistical training. Their necessity is underlined by the apparent inability 
of many of us to make anything but wildly superficial guesses about the 
utility of -token or photo charging. 


It should not need repeating that librarians have a duty to the 
public to carry out the routine side of their work as smoothly as possible, 
both for simple reasons of economy and, more important, to allow the 
maximum possible staff time to be spent on those other duties which one 
hears about ad nauseam-—and occasionally notices being done—book 
selection, stock revision, assistance to readers, purposive publicity. Nor 
can we expect our junior staff to acquire confidence in a profession in 
which the basic method they use every day may be inferior to another 
which has not even been carefully considered. 


Perhaps we will discover that old Father Brown (or was it Mother 
Browne?), who has served us so faithfully all these years, is still the 
best issuer of books to borrowers. More likely we will discover that 
both old and new methods have their uses. At any rote P is time that 
our knowledge of the comparative cfüciency cf charging ейн was 
lied irom the ieveis of conjecture and prejudice to the realm of 
informed opinion based on evidence systematically procured. 
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| Editor's Change of Address 


The Editor's address is now Central Library, St. Peter's Square, 
Manchester, 2, and he will be grateful if copies of library publi- 
cations—and of course articles and correspondence—are sent to 
this address. 
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Fiction Index. 


_ We apologise for the typographical error in “ Talking Points " (July 
issue, page 132) which made it read as though “... the compilers [of 
Fiction Index] . . . will probably appear in 1960." What will actually 
appear in 1960 is Fiction Index Three, after which the present compilers 
will be unable to continue. Mr. Cotton was naturally quick to note the 
o and writes in further explanation of the present situation as 
ollows :— 


_ “Mr. Glencross and I are working on the third volume in the series, 
which will include all the material in volumes one and two, augmented 
and corrected, with entries for books published or announced up to 31st 
December, 1959, the whole being in one sequence. This volume should _ 
appear in mid-1960. 


"To preserve the continuity of the series it is essential that any 
members interested in assuming the task of compilation should be 
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recruited in the not-too-distant future, so as to allow them a good period 
in which to absorb the methods already employed, to consider sugges-. 
tions, and to formulate their own modus operandum. The number of 
compilers need not be restricted to two. 


` “I can promise interested members that the work involved, though 
hard and continuous, is stimulating and absorbing. It vastly increases 
one's knowledge of world fiction and gives great satisfaction in the know- 
ledge that the information presented is not available to the book world in 
any other form. 


“ Мг. Glencross and I will naturally co-operate as fully as possible 
with our successors to ensure the continued success and improvement of 
the series.' 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


REVISION COURSES, SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1958. 

A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be available 
to run from September to December. These short period courses are 
reserved exclusively for those students who have already sat the examina- 
tion in the subjects required. Overseas students are ineligible. 

The closing date for application is 25th August; after this date no 
application will be considered. 


The closing date for application was previously announced as 
25th August, but in view of the dates for posting the summer examina- 
tion results as announced in the June “ Library Association Record,” 
applications for revision courses will now be accepted up. to seven 
days after the results are notified. 


FuLL LENGTH COURSES. 

Application for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses beginning 
November, 1958, must be ‘completed and returned by 30th September. 
Full particulars of the courses offered are given in the current edition of 
the Students’ Handbook. 


. FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 

Forms may be obtained from the A.A.L. Font Education and Sales 
Officer, Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, 
who ‘will be pleased to answer any enquiries concerning the courses. 
Stamped addressed envelopes for replies would be appreciated. The fee 


for each course is £3 10s. Od., plus-10s. extra~to students in Africa, ` 


America, Asia and Australasia. 
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Library Education To-day 


Philip Whiteman’s article which appeared in the June Assistant, 
called for the speedier adoption of a system of full-time education for 
all librarians. Now read оп... . i 


Be Practical, Mr. Whiteman 


Mr. Whiteman's article, “ Library education to-day," seems to be 
a first-class piece of coat-trailing, parts of which are based upon the 
doubtful premise that the A.A.L’s. support of the idea of full-time 
schools is merely a paper gesture. While it is readily conceded that 
there must be a body of cynical opinion which still regards the full-time 
schools with suspicion, I think that I can assure Mr. Whiteman that 
the A.A.L. Council, as such, has sufficient common sense to realise that 
full-time training is the ultimate goal in librarianship. I hardly think 
that this calls far a pnhlic declaration hy the Council, many of whose 
members have every reason to be grateful to the Schools. Neither do 
] believe that the Council is guilty of deliberate evasion of the issue, 
as Mr. Whiteman suggests. 


We. are constantly heing reminded of the excellence of the public 
library service in Scandinavian countries and in the U.S.A., and of the 
enlightened attitude towards professional education there, but there is 
апоШше side tu the picture. Few of the counties cited can boast a 
really nation-wide and active library service. There are areas lacking 
any form of library service, although in other areas which are served, 
the provision is no doubt excellent. The point is that all this excellence 
is concentrated in comparatively few bundles. It goes without saying 
that the library service in this country is far from perfect, but T suggest 
that we, too, have our areas of excellence, and that the schools are 
doing thcir bit in training staffs to man them. Let us not lose sight of 
the fact that for some time to come, it will not be possible for all who 
wish to attend full-time Schools of Librarianship to do so. Is it there- 
fore so wrong to provide alternative means of study? One would : 
readily admit that such alternatives are inferior to full-time study, if 
only because they must be undertaken after working hours. To this 
end, the A.A.L. organizes correspondence courses, but, while this is 
an important part of the A.A.L. activities, it is not the only one. Its 
week-end conferences, divisional activities, successful publications pro- 
gramme and support for revision schools are surely representative of 
the A.A.L's. attempt to "advance professional education” (Mr. White- 
man's own words). | 


As far as Mr. Whiteman's suggestions to the Council are concerned, 
it would seem that (a) the call to declare itself in favour of full-time 
education could be accepted with the deletion of the words "as the 
only appropriate method," that (b) to urge the L.A. Council to make 
full-time education, and the passing of Registration at one sitting, com- 
pulsory, is impracticable and, therefore, that (c) concerning the restric- 
. tion of correspondence courses to specialized alternatives at Final 
-—- —]evel;»would-represent- a- sad- breach-of-faith-with-many-assistants-who- — 
are at present unable to take advantage of full-time schools. One -must, 
surely temper the ideal with the practical. 


E. F. Ferry, Deputy County Librarian, Derbyshire. 
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The Struggling Student 


_ I have read Mr. Whiteman's article on Library Education with some 
interest, and would like to make some comment on his recommendations 
to the A.A.L. 


Certain questions immediately spring to mind when we read of the 
“ sentimental appeals " and the “ alleged plight ” of students. Sentimental 
or not, it is perhaps worth wondering how many students can afford to 
lose a year's salary, even if they are lucky enough to receive a grant 
from their local authority. And how many students would be lucky if 
every unqualified assistant applied for a grant, as they certainly would 
be obliged to do under Mr. Whiteman's proposals? 


Mr. Whiteman also advocates that we must pass all of the Regis- 
tration Examination at one sitting. One wonders how many librarians 
there are in the country who have done just this; Be reasonable, Mr. 
Whiteman, and don't kill the hopes of struggling students altogether! 
It is, I think; widely recognised that the Registration syllabus is too 
large to be crammed into one year's work even at full-time school for 
passes in all four groups at the same time. The course could, I suppose, 
be lengthened, but that would only make the plight of we impecunious 
students even harder. š : 


` In this month's Liaison we read that the profession is desperately 
short of qualified assistants. Preferable as: full-time Library Schools 
certainly are, I do not think that Mr, Whiteman's proposals would help 
the situation. Rather, I think, would they be inclined. to drive people 
away from a-career which has already so many obstacles strewn in the 
path to success. Let us raise the standards of the profession by all means, 
but let us not. raise them beyond the bounds of reason. Whether the 
appeals of students are sentimental or not is a questionable point, but 
I am positive that the student's plight is anything but "alleged". 


D. C. Honour, Birmingham Public Libraries. 


Better Tutors Wanted 


Mr. Whiteman asks the Council of the A.A.L. practically to cease 
its correspondence courses, and to declare that full-time education is the 
only method that should be used by students. He asks why the A.A.L. 
has not taken this course before. The. answer lies with the Library 
Schools themselves. The A.A.L. should not support the Library Schools 
fully until it is satisfied that they are completely adequate. 


Mr. Whiteman touched upon the real truth of the situation when 
he mentioned the criticism made of lecturers for their lack of training 
as teachers. The fact that other professions may suffer from the same ` 
difficulties does not make them less important. 


As Mr. Whiteman has said, the Library Schools started after the 
war “on an emergency basis to meet an emergency situation"; in conse- 
quence, adequately trained tutors could not easily be found. But the 
Schools have now become an established part of Librarianship, so much 
so, that it is time that the recruitment, selection aud training of tutors 
should have become more cfficiently organized. 

It is not suggested that the solution of this problem rests entirely 
mith the Library Schools. The very acute shortage. of full- and nart.time 
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tutors is appreciated, but there is quite a number of tutors who should 
not be teaching, because they lack the necessary qualities, have not made 
sufficient preparation in their subjects, do not understand thetr students’ 
needs, have not received training in the effective presentation of material, 
or because they have been teaching the same subject for too long. 


Surely it is preferable for a student to take a correspondence course, 
than to accept tuition from a lecturer who will turn enthusiasm into 
frustration, and a possible success into a certain failure. 


Until this problem of an adequate supply of well-trained Library 
School tutors is solved, I cannot but believe that the call for A.A.L. 
support and the cessation of the correspondence courses is premature. 


I am making these criticisms, not because I agree with reactionaries 
who do not accept the idea of full-time education, but because 1 firmly 
believe that the Library Schools are the only basis upon which profes- 
sional education should be based in the future. 


DEREK Jones. Lambeth Public Libraries. 


Shortage of Chained Librarians 


“It is true to say to-day that there is not within the Prison Service a 
single trained librarian. Nor, in the course of various enquiries, have I 
been able to discover a single case of a trained librarian being committed 
to prison as an inmate! It has been said that every trade, occupation 
and profession has its representatives In prison ; but librarians seem to 
be tbe exception that proves the rule. Whether it is an occupation 
peculiarly sheltered from the ordinary temptations of life ; or ойе which 
provides some special mental satisfaction which negates crime ; or whether 
it attracts a particularly guileless type of person—who can say?" ` 


BANKS, F. Teach them to live. . Parrish. 1958. 
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Interlingua versus Esperanto 


It is good to see that Mr. B. C. Sexton (Assistant Librarian, June 
1958, p. 125) acknowledges the need for an international language instead 
of summarily condemning the idea, as so frequently happens. It is all 
the stranger, therefore, that his sympathies should lie. with such an unneces- 
sary and insufficient project as Interlingua. 


The language is unnecessary, since it attempts to achieve results 
already realized by Esperanto, which during its 71 years of existence has 
long since become the accepted international language. Interlingua is, 
moreover, not international enough. Unlike Esperanto, which was created 
from Romance, Teutonic and Slavonic elements, its vocabulary has been 
taken solely from Romance sources and thus has no affinity with Rus- 
sian. In an age of atomic power and sputniks, such a deficiency is in 
itself enough to render the language almost useless. 


An international language must be simple, regular, logical, and 
phonetic. Esperanto is all these, and more: it is a living language, 
written and spoken daily by countless people, even by children of various 
nationalities who have no other common tongue. 


For decades, Esperanto has achieved what Interlingua is only now 
attempting. The Centro de Esploro kaj Dokumentado, a department of 
the Universala Esperanto-Asocio, maintains close liaison with UNESCO. 
UNESCO's Index Translationum includes bibliographies of translations 
into Esperanto. | Theses and dissertations are published on chemical, 
mathematical, geological and other scientific topics. Brazil publishes an 
official Statistika Resumo de Brazilo. Over seventy periodicals appear 
regularly, many, such as Scienca Revuo, Geografia Revuo, and Medicina 
Revuo, entirely in Esperanto. 


In the field of pure literature, Esperanto has accomplished much. 
In addition to there being a vast collection of original works, much of the 
world’s finest writing has been translated. The Esperanto version, for 
example, of Pan Tadeusz, the epos by Adam Mickiewicz, which in English 
exists only in undistinguished prose, retains the Alexandrines and all the 
beauty of the original. Anthologies have been published of Polish, 
Catalan, Bulgarian, Belgian, Hungarian, Swedish, Czech, and: English 
literature. La Sankta Biblio, to which The Times Literary Supplement 
accorded "a' certain majestic roundness of tone and rhythm,” -and the 
Angla Antologio have recently been added to the library of the House 
of Lords. A bibliography to show to what extent Esperanto has been 
used is not appended to this letter; Mr. Sexton is referred instead to the 
catalogue of the library of the British Esperanto Association, which 
contains over thirty thousand works. 


The achievements of Esperanto in the furtherance of cultural and 
intellectual international relations and peaceful co-existence was recog- 
nized in 1954 by the acceptance of a resolution by the General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO in Montevideo which Mr. Sexton will find cited on 
p. 233 of the Daily Mail Year Book, 1956. 


It is true that the international language seems destined for a great 
future in documentation, but onc fecls that if Mr. Sexton is champtoning 
Interlingua, then he is putting his money on the wrong horse. Perhaps 
he is not avaro that there is a chair oL Esperanto in the university of his 
own city. | 

i INED WiLsON, Leicester City Li braries. 
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Appointment, or disappointment? 
by S. M. Jarvis, Aldershot Public Library 


Contrary to the general labour situation, and in marked contrast to 
the difficulty experienced in obtaining recruits to the profession, it is a 
fact that senior posts in librarianship arouse keen competition. So much 
so that I would say that the external appearance of an application could 
be a deciding factor in the selection for a short list. It is only through 
a short list that a candidate can win the chance of hitting the committee 
with the full force of his or her personality! 


The constant review of our method of application is essential there- 
fore, and it is in this spirit that the following comments and suggestions 
are offered. 


Remember the periodicals in which posts may be advertised. The 
T.L.S. and the Municipal Journal have most, but advertisements have 
appeared occasionally in only the L.A.R. or суеп The Times. 


Read the advertisement very carefully, then give time for the full 
implications of the job to sink in. It is surprising how different the 
advertisement may seem on second reading. 


Find out, for example, just what name or title the library system like 
to go by. Notice parlicularly the address to which applications must be 
Беш. IWoule, uf course, tho olosing date and get your application in carly. 
Your enthusiasm for the job is in no small way indicated by the prompt- 
ness of your reply. 


Make sure from the advertisement that you really are qualified to 
apply. Don’t waste your time and other people’s in “ chancing your arm,” 
because your application will fall out in the very first selection. 


Before you write an application find what you can about the system 
you are considering. Use the Library, Museums and Art Galleries Year- 
book, the L.A. list of шеше» aud Шо Who's Whe in Lihrarianshin 
to seek information on positions and personalities. 


Check the position of the town—find its guide in the Reference 
Library or send for it. Get the atmosphere of the job in the setting of 
the town the library serves. Remember that you may spend the rest of 
your life in the district so the time spent in as much preliminary investi- 
gation as possible will be well worthwhile. 


When the situation has been sized up it is time to shape the appli- 
cation. Do it in rough, first, even if a form is supplied. Think not only 
of everything you can say for yourself but just what points it would pay 
to emphasise as bearing directly on the position advertised. 


Remember that though your career may seem to deserve a very 
long account it may be embarrassing to the librarian or members of his 
selection committee, when they have to read over a score of such 
screeds. Their preference will be for the persons who understand their 
plight and introduce tabulation and summary into their applications 

' whenever possible, unless definitely asserted otherwise. 


ннан. 
w _ = 


Personal details in brief are usually thé first requirement. —These— — 
may be tabulated under such headings as Name, Address, Date of Birth 
and Age, Education, Qualifications, Previous Appointments and Present 
Appointments. 
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Now under Experience can come a fuller description of your career 
to date. It can be broken down under the periods of your experience, 
in various positions or in different systems. This summary must throw 
light on all those aspects of your career which may fit you best for the 
job you are after. This is the part of your application which is most 
vital. It must be clear and ordered and you must put your experience 
over with your own personality. 


Follow your library experience with your experience as an enthusi- 
astic student of librarianship. If you have taken part in A.A.L. activities 
or commiítees say so. 


This application should be accompanied by a covering letter to the 
librarian or chairman of the library committee or clerk to the authority, 
as directed. Such a letter should state where you saw the advertisement 
and repeat the title of the post you seek. You may care to add your own 
assurances of enthusiasm and loyalty, 


Now add a title page to these sheets and staple them all together. 
The result is an application which looks interesting and easy to read. 
Put it in an envelope without folding it and its freshness will further 
impress. | | 

If you have been fortunate enough to be responsible for printed 
articles, booklists, bulletins or other activities for which you possess a 
graphic or photographic record, these copies could be enclosed, but 
don't stretch this angle too far or you may overshadow your application. 


Mention in your covering letter that you are enclosing such material 
and indicate whether you eventually wish it to be returned. 


Remember that typewritten applications are better favoured and 
do not forget your signature! 


May I have the pleasure of meeting you on our next short list! 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
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Report from Scotland  . 


A.A.L. At Glasgow, to the A.A.T. (née T.A.A.), on June 11th, 1958, 
the birth of a division, West of Scotland. Both doing fine! 


It is not often that the A.A.L. has a birth to announce, but this 
baby has the opportunity of telling the family of its arrival by writing 
its own press notices. 


A bouncing division of about 333 members has belatedly emerged 
to the light of day under the guiding midwifery of the Scottish School 
of Librarianship and John Jones, Hon. Secretary, who ventured through 
the Tartan Curtain with his little black bag to assist us at the delivery. 
The President fathered the idea in March, at Falkirk, when he addressed 
the L.A. branches of East and West Scotland. The School adopted it, 
accepted pre-natal advice from various sources, and drafted the birth 
certificate petition at a lively meeting on April 30th. 


Now we have well and truly arrived and had a baptismal sermon 
from a friendly neighbour, W. B. Paton, F.L.A., of Lanark. Since we 
will need feeding regularly with stationery and funds, we may help to 
strengthen the Council's case for an increased Family Allowance from 
the L.A. At intervals, our committee will be changed, and soon our 
teething troubles will begin. During the winter we will be taking our 
first hesitant steps into the shadowy wonderland of Scottish librarian- 
ship, where some assistants live a fairy-tale existence and others have 
kelpies and Loch Ness Monsters looming among the braes. We may 
prove to be a precocious child, but we shall certainly need schooling in 
the lore of the A.A.L. family circle before we sprout adolescent sub- 
committees and try our strength. 
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We look forward to being: able to be called a credit to our old 
lady parent and who knows what we shall achieve. It has been said 
that the finest prospect a Scot.knows is the road leading into England, 
so finally we hope to produce: a Scottish | ‘president to take the council 
by storm as he comes in’ on.a wave of whisky - and pibroch with the 
heather growing out of his-ears and a kilt- -swishing round his sturdy 
knees. Perhaps that is too-far-sighted or sconet sighted, but here we 
enter the family album and.make our debut.. 


In territory we stretch from Gaelic-speaking: ‘Oban in north Argyll 
to marriage-making Gretna Green on the borders. Along the Atlantic 
coast there is a member on the island of Great Cumbrae all by himself 
and as a contrast, in the Glasgow conurbation about 120 are to be 
found, over 30 of them incarcerated in the Mitchell Reference Library! 
In municipal, university, county. and special libraries.of all sorts we are 
definitely a mixed infant, "sprawling over the- .West of Scotland's ten 
counties. пня ` 

So here we are. Gie's yer haun’, we're: ‘pleased tae know ye! 


— -—-— — 


EP “MALCOLM ALLAN,. Honorary Secretary, 
_ Wesi. of Scotland Division. 


ү „==, LA af 


And A Reminder. 


The fanfare you give to the West of Scotland: ЕТА of the А.А І. 
sent me to the Mitchell Library to consult the files ‘of The Library Assis- 
tant, in order to refresh my memory of far-off -things. As the founder 
of the Division described in Volume XII, and as its first honorory secre- 
tary, 1 read at the meeting on 2nd June, 1915, а wire from Norman 
Treliving (President of the L.A.A.) and a letter. from Mr. W. Benson 
Thorne (Honorary Secretary) welcoming the new Division on behalf of 
the Council in London. We had a membership of about fifty. Within a 
few months I left Glasgow for Dunfermline, and in less than two years 
there were three changes in the Chair and in the Secretaryship. The 
Division lasted for about-three years when, like some others, it went 
dormant because of war-time difficulties. The records indicate that the 
Division was welcomed by assistants, and it could have been revived but 
for the fact that the Scottish Library Association formed a West of Scot- 
land Branch, and this supplanted the Division. I may add that credit is 
due to those of us who worked for the Division inasmuch as, behind the 
Scenes, we pioneered library classes in Glasgow, the first tutor in a volun- 
tary scheme being the subscriber. It will be gathered that the beginnings 
of the activities of the Scottish School of Librarianship go a long way 
back. It is good to know that youngsters are again knocking at the door, 
but one does wish that these youngsters had some knowledge of local 
library history, a subject, unfortunately, now held i in little regard by their 
mentors here and in London. ` 

R. D. MAcLEop, Editor, Library Review. 


DOMINIUM MUSEUM, NEW- ZEALAND. 


Museum Librarian (B.A., Dip. N.Z. Library School) i in New Zealand, 
wishes to exchange positions with a specialist librarian in England for a 
period of 12 months. House available. Salary £850.—R. J. P. Carey, 
Dominium Museum, Wellington, New Zealand: 
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A survey of recent articles in the professional press, by 
Alan Bill 


American librarians seem far more willing than we do to re-value 
public library aims and methods and to consider their place in to-day’s 
changing society. The papers given at a Conference called to make just 
such a revaluation were published in the Library Quarterly for October, 
1957, and although rather solid reading,. they do give, as one of the 
speakers said, “a picture of the American Public Library in an era of 
exciting social change.” Outstanding among the papers is one by Robert 
Leigh (author of “ The Public Library in the U.S.A.") on “ The chang- 
' ing concepts of the public library idea.” He surveys the developments of 
the past few years: the National Plan for Public Library Service of 1948, 
the Public Library Inquiry, and the new standards recently adopted by 
the A.L.A. There has been a growing realisation of the inadequacies of 
the small local unit and an increased emphasis on regional services: an 
interesting paraliel to developments in this country. 


The January, 1958, issue of Library Trends deals with Library Co- 
Operation. It places the emphasis not on schemes for saving through 
` Sharing (which for many libraries seems to mean economy through spong- 
ing) but on the positive aspects of building and increasing library resources 
through co-operation. Although the chapter on “ Library co-operation 
in Great Britain " is on a subject well covered in our own periodicals, it 
is well worth reading. The author is Mr. Harrison from the Manchester 
School of Librarianship, and the combination of an independent approach 
with an attempt to see things from the American point of view has pro- 
duced a frank and stimulating survey. Mr. Harrison is not afraid to 
speak plainly— * Most of these small public libraries are in the scheme 

. not for what they can put into it, but for what they can get gut of it” 
(as he says, “ This is the sort of thing that hás rarely been uttered in the 
more polite professional circles" !)—and the result is a welcome corrective 
to the more complacent surveys which have appeared here. ‘These two. 
issues of American periodicals both contain ample evidence that American 
librarianship is changing rapidly and an article on “Mid-century American . 
librarianship " which usefully summarises the contemporary scene appears 
in Libri, Vol. 7, No. 4 (1957-1958). 


Material of use to the student of ' assistance to readers" does not 
often appear, and some recent articles are therefore particularly welcome. 
One which should also be of use to the reference librarian is “ Current 
bibliographic services in the social sciences " in American Documentation 
(Ушу, 1957). There are 167 entries, with annotations, and both general 
and specialised material is included. The October, 1957, issue of the 
same periodical contains an article on the awe-inspiring National Union 
Catalogue published by the Library of Congress. For their $170 p.a., 
the 1,100 subscribers (how many in this country?) receive monthly, quar- 
terly, annual and 5-yearly cumulations which.list all post-1955 imprints 
received in the Library or reported to it. A valuable supplement to 
"Winchell" has appeared regularly in the January and July issues of 
College and Research Libraries since 1952, and tbe series is continued in 
the шу 1957 issue with "Selected reference books of 1956/7," com- 
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mior i$ colained. ЕБ 


Mr, Smitk- talk of “ pon 
pr. Asst, the subjects of classification and 1 
on-retrieval are impor, "апа not even the fulminaticns of Mr. 
Howard Phillips can make :Lem otherwise.- This is a field in which 
British librarians can claim — be in-the forefront, as was shown by tbe 
recent Conference held at D= Ling. Jesse Shera gives an American report 
on the Conference in Libr--y Resources and Technical Services for 
Winter, 1958, and it is refre-amg to find frank acknowledgement of thz 
valuable work being done b» tae Classification Research Group. A lack 
of interest in classification zzxong American librarians has led them to 
exalt the virtue of the dicticca-y catalogue, and it is therefore significant 
to find “ The subject catalcz3e re-examined” in the Library Quarterly 
for July, 1957, with a realiz-c approach to its shortcomings. 


Although only by a legz sic interpretation oi " periodica; " can the 
Aslib Annual Report for 1957 t= included in this survey, it deserves some 
notice. For at least one fatacul peruser of the stolid and uninspiring 
L.A. Annual Report, this suczrrary of the valuable work being done by 
Aslib leads to thoughts abot -tae number of things the L.A. doesn’t do 
but ought to. In one рагісє sr field, that of research, Aslib is planning 
some important work: its mz. current project is to sponsor (with the aid 
of a grant of £10,000 receives ош the National Science Foundation of 
the U.S.) a two-year investE- fon into the relative merits of various 
subject indexing methods. 


Some other articles of icem-est: “The microfilming of the Vatican 
Mss. Library " American Dc 2ғлепіайоп, January, 1958), two American 
articles on paper-backs: “ A kxr] look at soft covers," a miniature book- 
shop survey (Library Quartezy January, 1958) and “Paperbacks in 
college: libraries” (ALA Bulle, January, 1958), a special issue of the 
ALA Bulletin (February, 195+ cn library service for the “ gifted child.” 


Any attempt to read wic- in the professional press brings the 
realisation on the one hand Ga useful articles turn up in all sorts of 
unlikely places, and on the ott=r hand that some of our current periodi- 
cals are of singularly little vere А report on any articles of interest 
which anyone comes across іп = non-library journai would be very wel- 
come; some comments on the 3-..cequacies of our professional periodicals 
will be made in future articles, 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIA 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


EDITOR: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester, 2.. 
VOL. 51. NO. 9, SEPTEMBER, 1958 


Fact and Fiction 


The percentage of fiction issued from our libraries continues to fall 
as surely as the non-fiction rises. If the fiction percentage does go up 
we never hear about it anyway, but the non-fiction increase is regularly 
cited in annual reports and elsewhere as a sign of our increasing value to 
the community. This worship of the “non-fiction percentage " is surely 
an attitude based on the old-fashioned equation of "fiction" with 
light novels. To-day, whatever, the arguments for and against light 
fiction—and we seem to have read them somewhere or other—experience 
persuades us that in fact proportionately more of our fiction issue is of a 
high standard. 


Statistics are notoriously untrustworthy guides to service unless 
accompanied by qualifications of the terms involved—-Are “ registered 
readers " registered for two years or for four? Does the “ percentage 
spent on books " include service to schools? Similarly, does the increasing 
non-fiction percentage represent the issuing in increased numbers of books 
of poetry, essays, physics, technology, or of war books, popular travel, 
fictionalised biography? | 

Leaving aside these more obvious examples of light non-fiction, 
should we support the view that the reading of a “ do-it-yourself " on 
french polishing is of more ultimate value to the individual than a 
novel which attempts to explore the basic problems of the world or to 
examine {Һе fundamentals of human relationships? А play or book 
of poems, however bad, is " non-fic" and librarians rejoice in annual 
reports at its issue ; a novel, which is equally a piece of imaginative 
literature, and can be written by Dickens, Tolstoy, or Graham Greene 
is linked with the works of Ruby M. Ayres, Oliver Strange, and Simon 
Harvester and becomes one of the fiction issues whose decline is greeted 
with acclamation, 


Is it time to reconsider these terms of reference? Perhaps those 
librarians who spend hours inventing outlandish words to describe classi- 
fication to their colleagues could spare a thought to this relatively simple 
problem. Could worthwhile fiction form a separate category (for issue 
purposes at least) alongside “poems” and “plays”? Could books, fic- 
titious and otherwise; with little to recommend them to their selectors 
except the fact that they “.will go," be lumped together into some such 
category as “issuables”? Our antics of classification will probably do 
little to assist our readers in choosing the books we want them to choose; 
but at least the cessation of our " up-witb-the-non-fic " attitude will help 
to indicate the value of the books which they are in fact reading. 
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YOUR PRESIDENT 


We appreciate that not everyone can iget to London for the A.G.M. 
and many assistants are unable to meet the President of their Association 
during his year of office.: As an appendix to the Presidential Address 
we publish his biographical details (we gather they do not appear in 
D.N.B.), and will in future endeavour to Keep the membership informed 
about the man (or woman) at the top. 


Name : Tomlinson, Oswald Sydney. | 


Official Position : Deputy Borough Librarian, Finchley Public Libraries 
(since April, 1949). | 


Domestic position : Married with three} daughters, 
Educated : Definitely (Scarborough High School for Boys). 
Previous Posts: Assistant, Scarborough, P.L., 1931-7. Senior Assistant, 


Central Library, Coulsdon and Purley, 1937-46. Chief Assistant, 
Mitcham, 1947-9. : | 


Qualifications : F.L.A. 101940). ' 


A.A.L. Activities : Councillor since 1949; National Councillor since 1951. . 
Chairman of Education Committee, 1953-4. G.L.D. Committee, 
1947-51 ; Chairman, 1950. I 


Educational Activities: Asistant Examiner to L.A., 1947 to date. Lec- 
turer Croydon Polytechnic, 1947-9; L.C.C., 1947-55; N.W. Poly- 
technic School of Librarianship, 1954 to date. Editor “ Tutors’ Com- 
ments ” in Assistant, 1953-55. | 

Literary and Speaking: Chapter on “Urban Libraries” in Five Years’ Work 
in Librarianship, 1951-55. Paper to L.A. Annual Conference, 1946 
and other papers left, rght and centre. 


Nalgo Activities : Member, Local Esécütive Committee, add Council and 
Staff Joint Committee. | 


Interests (when time): ‘Music. Gardening. Interior decoration. (The 
latter by necessity), | | 


| 


CHANGE 0F ADDRESS. 


- The address of the Hon. Assistant Secretary, Mr. R. Oxley, is now: 
Regional Branch Library, Belper, Derbyshire. | i 


NOTICE OF ELECTION i 


Nominations are invited for the following; Officers and булн of the 
Association for the year 1959':— 


Hon, Secretary, Hon. Treasurer and Hon. | Editor. 


Nine nationally elected Councillors, three | of whom must be under thirty 
years of age on Ist January, 1959, ' 


A member under the age of thirty may'stand for election as national 
councillor in either category, but if he/she wishes to stand as an “under-thirty” 
kandidate this should be stated specifically, [together with the age of the 
nominee as at Ist January, 1959, · 


Nominations must be made in writing by, two or more members of the 
Association, countersigned by the nominee, ш reach me not later than 15th 
October, 1958. 

; JOHN H. JONES, Honorary Secretary, 


: 33, а Avenue, Worthing, Sussex. 
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Notes towards a personal philosophy of ` 
gs Librarianship 
by Antony Croghan, N. W. .Polytechnic School of Librarianship 


Why did I become a librarian? That's simple—becausé 1 like books. 
Why do I stay:a librarian? Not so simple. For the money? Hardly! 
Because of the wild excitement of the job? It's often very dull. Because 
of a burning desire to lead my readers onwards and upwards? I am 
not so presumptuous. I suppose I stay a librarian for the same reason 
| became one. 1 like books. Not at all a bad reason, I think. ` 


What is a librarian? The Concise Oxford Dictionary says that I am 
“a custodian of a library” and that is a “collection of books". So 
that's all right. Though literally I suppose I am only a librarian when 
no one senior to me is on duty!  . г 


What ought I to do? Гуе already rejected the idea of educating 
people. Some librarians think this part of the job but I fail to see it. 
The community has given that task to the school teacher and I do not see 
myself as one of those. There must be something positive for me to do. 
The best description of it that I can find is “to see that the reader gets 
the book he wants." 


It doesn't sound much put like that.. It has been called “ being a 
glorified shop assistant." I don't think that an insult. If I do my job 
as efficiently as some shop assistants I know, ГЇ be well pleased with 
myself. Anyway there is more to it than that. The phrase does give a 
point to the work of most libraries. And it's not a bad touchstone by 
which to judge a library. It certainly sums up my professional training. 


Why a special librarian? Lots of reasons here. Not all of them 
high-minded. Money for one. I think the pay will be better. Certainly 
the hours are. That I find important. When I worked in a public 
library I found my work was dictating slightly the way I spent my leisure. 
I object to this. Off duty I want to forget the library. I do not apologise 
for this. Librarians who think only of their libraries are, I think, less 
efficient. Books need to be related to life. 


There must be one good reason for being a special librarian. Well, 
] have a respect for learning if not always for those who possess learning. 
[ feel I am helping more towards an increase in learning in a special 
library. And the results are more tangible. A thesis or a. piece of 
research published in a journal helps to give meaning to the job. 


These notes are fairly random. They are like my motives—mixed. 
But they do not suggest to me that I ought to start looking for another 
job. And the initial impulse holds good. I still like books. 





58, GLOUCESTER RD., 
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Looking at Libraries 
| J. S. English. 


Rushden Public Library 


Do you look at licraries? You should, you know. Librarians, 
and especially newcomecs to the profession, probably do not visit lib- 
raries enough, but they saould see as mary as possible of all kinds— 
large and small, munizipal, county and special—to broaden their 
experience and outlook and to stimulate their ideas. 


But kow do you locz at libraries? Th2re are a number of methods 
that can be used, each with its own advantages and disadvantages. 


There is the conduzted tour for example. For a quick, compre- 
hensive view of a libraty's activities there is rothing better—you are 
shown all the worth-whi points and if you spot anything that is strange 
or appears wrong you æ: the official reason why a thing is or is not 
done, or why'a particukr method is employed even though it may be 
contrary to accepted prz--ice. 


I remember a conducted tour of one of the larger central libraries 
in this country. An er-Lusiastic senior assistant took us on a grand 
tour of the building, we nad brief explanat ons in each department and 
often a few words from -he departmental head. It was an afternoon 
well spent. My horizo-s were widened, ` saw something of a large 
system at work, my sma] -zuthority experienze was amazed and delighted 
at the resources and serv.ces it witnessed—but somehow it all lacked 
a personal touch. We sav the magnificent reference library, the bindery, 
the spacious and well-st-cked lending library—but we had no time to 
linger, to browse and to savour, and the impact of the services on the 
public could not be gaug2d except in very general terms. 


This defect of the conducted tour can be remedied to some extent 
if you go to professional meetings. The time for looking round the 
host-library is usually all too short, being governed by the length of the 
afternoon session, tea ard bus or train tinaetables, but you can spend 
this time looking at referzrce library stock, zounter layout and methods, 
display, or whatever is -f special interest zo you. There is often the 
opportunity of looking icto semi-public and private places, and if you 
should discover what aprezrs to be a white 2lephant or a skeleton in the 
cupboard, members of :3e staff are at haad to re-assure you and if 
necessary restore your :лаіегей nerves and revive your professional 
pride. Such a view of a 1 brary can be extremely stimulating and is in 
many ways the most im-crtant part of a meeting, for the impressions 
‘you carry away will pr-tably stay in your memory far longer than 
details of the talks and <iscussions you hear. 


In this, of course, lie: the weakness of such visits. “ Тһе impressions 
that visitors take away ace very important—therefore let them be good 
impressions.” With such thoughts in mind, ће staff will smarten up the 
library and deck it out v-th displays and fr lls—the desirable and often 
very necessary frills—so taat a regular user might find it difficult to . 
recognise his usual lend az department. I don't mean to be cynical 
when I say this: it is a g33d and natural human trait to want to create 
a good impression on ores colleagues, but the visitors do not see the 
library as it really is. 2y see it as it could and should be. 
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The way to see libraries as they really are is a stealthy way. Visit 
unexpectedly and unannounced and walk round on a normal day as 
any ordinary reader might. The result could be startling and extremely 
illuminating, but do not use any eyesores you might see to deride the 
library even if you praise it for its many good points. Observe, digest, 
think over what you have seen—then compare your own library. The 
smugness you have started to feel can soon vanish. "There's an out-of- 
date notice on the Town Diary—but what about that holiday notice you 
were responsible for, still on display, days after the library re-opened? 
A rime of dust—but did you remember to chase the caretaker about 
the dust lying thick on your outsize books? And that dilapidated 
display is a picture compared with your pet display on the Middle East 
when the Chief told you that it had only a couple of grubby-looking 
books on it and one of them a western! - That other display is a good 
one: note it and see about doing a similar one sometime; and their 
use of paper sculture is very effective—you really must get round to 
trying it yourself. 

As I have said before: observe, digest, compare, and use faults you 
see in other libraries to see the faults in your own, all those faults that 
are there but do not register in your mind as you see them day by day. 
By doing this you learn to see your library as the public must see it, 
and you will come to realise that what is straightforward to you is 
baffling to readers and why they so often appear bewildered and lost. 


But when you have had your private view as a member of the 
public, do please make yourself known. It is only courtesy to do so, 
and if you can manage,a conducted tour as well it is all to the good. 
In any case, you will be able to ask why their methods have been adopted 
—and if your timing is right you might even manage a cup of tea. 


WASTELL’S 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY SERVICE 


THE PUBLIC AND COUNTY ` 
LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 


806 HIGH ROAD, LONDON, N.17 
TOT. 3354/5 
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Frivate View 


Some weeks ago, it {as my misfortune to have a couple of hours 
to waste in an area wit? which I am unfamiliar; to pass the time I 
wandered into the local Central Library, and I was verv discouraged 
(to say the least) by whe I found. 


The library in questi. has a classification scaeme which is not very 
well known to me, so І zifdently approached the counter, where three 
members of the staff see-isd to be having an argument about the pros- 
pects of the current raci-z season, and when they deigned to break off 
the discussion, I asked tm how one used the catalogue and where I 
would find the drama se—ion. 


The gentleman who a3clped me (clad in a rather exciting purple 
'polo-necked sweater) sai? taat the instructions for using the catalogue ' 
were displayed and mu--red a classification number at me for the 
answer to the second pe - of my query. 


Now, if 1 had been ztle to understand the instructions as to use 
of the catalogue, I wouk rot have asked, so I carried on without its 
assistance, but the clag-ication number awoke deep memories of 
- pleasant hours buried in Lurt I of Registration, so I was able to find the 
books I was after with li- difficulty. ВОТ—1# I had been an ordinary 
member of the public, n confusion would have been absolute. 


Arising from this, I *-23der if anyone woulc like to assist me in а 
bit of spying. The libre I am complaining of has an excellent pro- 
fessional reputation, but =kat do its readers think? 

Going incognito the = are a number of' things which can Бе 
observed : — 


(1) Staff demeanour—sniling, dead-pan; scowling? 





E=TABLISHED - 1868 


J. STARE & SONS, LTD. 
Specialis: Library Bookbinders 


Dawber Street Works 
Wan, Lanes. 


"Phone : 2 Lines ` "Grams: Starrs 3484 
3484-5 | Wigan 


One Quality only—' rhe Best 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association) i 


Publications 





Except where otherwise indicated, publications ín this list are in print on 
1st September, 1958 


Reduced price (in brackets) is to 
All prices j 
BINNS, N. E. Ак fatroduction to Historical Bibliography. 
1953. Price 26€ 21/6). 


CALDWELL, W. ап Introduction to County — 
Practice, 1956. ice 5/- (3/9). 


CLOUGH, E. A. Eookbinding for Librarians. 1957. 
Price 30[- (20/-)- 

CORBETT, E. V. The Public Library Committee. 1953. 
Price 2/9 (2/3). 

COTTON, G. B. znd GLENCROSS, А. Fiction Index. 
1953 (1955 repriat) Price 30/6 net. (Out of print). 

— ——— Fiction Índ-z Two. 1957. Price 40/- (30)-). 


GARDNER, F. №. Sequels, incorporating Aldred and 
Parker’s Sequel 5ә=:25. АҺ ед. 2955. Price 21/6 (18/6). 


HEWITT, A. R. z summary of Public Library Law in 
England and Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
3rd ed. (revised). :955. Price 6/5 (5/6). 


HOLLIDAY, S. C. The Reader and the Bookish Manner, 
illustrated by G. X Harris. 1953. Price 3/9 (2/9). 


SAYERS, W. C. B. First Steps in Annotation in Library 
Catalogues. 1952. Price 2/9 (2/3). 


A.A.L. REPRINT SERIES 


1. HULME, Е.. W. Erinciples of Classification. 
Price 1/6 (1/3). . 

2. POLLARD, A. W. The Arrangement of Bibliographies. 
Price 1[- (10d.). 

3. POLLARD, A. W and GREG, W. W. Some Points in 
Bibliographical Descmption. Price 1/- (19d.). 

4. CRANSHAW, J. Cutting Catalogue Costs to 50 per 
cent. Price 10d. (&L . 


5. JENKINS, R. Pzs>-making in Sngland, 1495-1788. 
Price Al. (А11. 


abers of the Library Association. 


le postage 


A.A.L. GUIDE SERIES 


General Introduction to the Examinations and Methods of 
Study. 1955. Price 4/9 (3/9). 


The First Professional Examination. 1956. Price 3/- (2/6). 
The Registration Examination. 1955. Price 5/9 (4/9). 


Final Examination Guides 
Part 1. Bibliography and Book Selection. 1954. Price 3/9 
(3/3). 


Part 2. Library Organisation and Administration, General 
Paper. 

With 2a Public Libraries. 1954. Price 3/3 (2/9). 

With 2b University and College Libraries. 1955. 
Price 4/9 (3/9). (Out of print). . Revised edition in 
preparation. Ready October. 

With 2c Special Libraries and Information Bureaux. 1955. 
Price 4/9 (3/9). 


Part 3a (iv) & (v) English Literature 1780-1900, and 1900 
onwards. 1955. Price 4/9 (3/9). 


Part 4c Advanced Classification and Cataloguing. 1957 
reprint. Price 4/9 (3/9). 


A.A.L. PRIMER SERIES 
HEPWORTH, P. Primer of Assistance to Readers. 2nd ed. 
1956. Price 10/6 (8/-). 
MALLABER, K. A. Primer of Bibliography. 1954. Price 
9/6 (8/-). 
MASON, D. Primer of Non-book Materials in Libraries. 
1958. Price 20/- (15/-). 


NORRIS, D. M. Primer of Cataloguing. 1952 (1955 reprint). 
Price 9|- (7/6). 


PHILLIPS, W. H. Primer of Book Classification., 4th ed. 
1955. Price 9|- (7/6). 


Fold 
Here 


Recently Publisted 


DONALD MASO 
A Primer of NOF-BOOK MATERIALS in libraries 


CONTAINS chaptescn:—Maps, Illustrations, Press Cuttings, 

Films, Photocopies, s/icrocopies, Information Storage and 

Retrieval, together wd a long appendix on Sound Recordings 
by [EAN C. COWAN. 


PRODUCED by “x-olds of Norwich in twelve point 


Monotype Bembo, wath full Linson case. There are eight 
pages of half-tone plates, and numerous ine illustrations in 
the text. 





ORDER FORM 


Please supply the put-Zetions indicated in the margin of this list. 





"t member сі Бе Library Association. 





ert Peer eter reir Peter лььтет» amm sz. ER ORI AA LL ere eee rr Se ere ii rrr rarities 


J. 2 DAVEY, F.L.A., 


Hon. Edxxation and Sales Officer, 
4€. Ealstead Gardens, 
london, N.21 





The address pax> vill fit into a “window” envzlope 
if the faf t is folded at the marks. : 





Q) Alertness of staff—ready and waiting, cleaning fingernails, having 
an argument, asleep? 


(3) What the staff are doing while waiting for borrowers—writing, 
book preparation, sitting and LA sitting, rushed oft 
their feet anyway? . 


(4). ‘The catalogue—can the staff use it themselves, is it available 
to the public adequately explained, is it up-to-date? 


(5) Shelves—are they (allowing for the time of day, and we-know- 
what-the-public-is) tidy, in any sort of order, books piled on 
the floor? 


(6) Shelving—does this take place at regular interval, done only 
when the librarian is around (or does he do it himself?), 
‘books piled on the floor? 


(7) Displays—good, bad, orrible, recently ness or dusty, 
topical? 


(8) New books—are there any or can't they afford to buy anything 
new with their present book-fund, are they issued as received 
or only pushed before the ravening public once a month? 


. (9) Reservation service—1f in operation is there an indication to 
| people that they can reserve books? 


I have been wandering around a number of libraries with some of 
these points in my mind and have come to some pretty terrible conclu- 
sions. If anyone would like to emulate my example and then let me 
know their results, I would be very pleased. 


IAN H. WILKES, Barking Public Libraries. 
A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


REVISION COURSES, SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1958. 

A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be available 
to run from September to December. These short period courses are. 
reserved exclusively for those students who have already sat the examina- 
tion in the subjects required. Overseas students are ineligible. 


The closing date for application was previously announced as 
25th August, but in view of the dates for posting the summer examina- 
tion results as announced in the June “ Library Association Record,” 
applications for revision courses will now be accepted up to seven 
‘days after the results are notified. 


FULL LENGTH COURSES. | 

Application for F.P.E., Registration. and Final courses beginning 
November, 1958, must be 'completed and returned by 30th September. 
Full particulars of the courses offered are given in the current edition of 
the Students’ Handbook. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. ` 

Forms may be obtained from the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales 
Officer, Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, 
who will be pleased to answer any enquiries concerning the courses. 
Stamped addressed envelopes for replies would be appreciated. The fee 
for each course is £3 10s. Od., plus 10s. extra to students in Africa, 
America, Asia and Australasia,” _ 
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The Uses of Blacklisting 


In the July Assiste@n, Mr. White, of Cannock, questioned the 
efficiency of the present acticn of the L.A. with rezard to posts at inade- 
quate salaries, with pa-3-cular reference to the recent Gateshead 
appointment. 


From: W. Tynemouth, Newcastle upon Tyne City Libraries. 


I agree with much that Mr. White said in his letter on the uses of 
blacklisting. Indeed, I weal go further and suggest that not only does 
the attitude to candidates. waether successful or not, need revision, but 
so does the attitude to au:-.xities persisting in appointing in defiance of 
blacklisting by an association of which they are institutional members. 
Many of vs regard it as pxc:rzularly unfortunate when the authority con- 
cerned is dominated by trace unionists. This is a problem which the 
L.A. and Nalgo must enzeawour to resolve—it may be that the cause 
stems f om Nalgo's поп-а ЕН ition with the T.U.C. (I have, with the last 
. year, heard it admitted by a prominent trade unioaist that when dealing 
with officers, some trade nn on members of loczl authorities hang up 
their trade union principles "ath their caps before going.into a committee 
room or council chamber) sill this may be hard to understand for those 
of us who are fortunate always to have been employed by good authorities, 
but nevertheless must serieas y be considered by ail applicants for a post 
with a suspect authority. 


I think, however, that Мт. White has drawn false concluded in his 
paragraph 3. А presentata was certainly made t» the successful candi- 
date, and although some members of the staf mary not have contributed 
to it, I did, and would do => zgain in similar circumstances. The success- 
ful candidate was well awz-z of my views from thz outset, but a presen- 
tation is normal after ele-em years of service. Where.the individual is- 
going is largely irrelevant to the past. Mr. Cardy had played an active 
and important part in ot: raining scheme and did so up to the last 
moment, and many of thozz who contributed had much to thank him for. 
Not to have made a preser zt on would have been on a par with "sending 
him to Coventry.” I knoz к is felt by some that this action should be 
“taken against all applicants тег blacklisted pcsts, but I do not agree. To 
me, it smacks of the wors: суре of petty retaliaton which we deplore 
when employed by other& "When someone does something with which 
one disagrees, subsequent = etionships can never Ыз the same, bu: it does 
not mean to me refusal tc acknowledge the individual's existence. This 
is particularly important v323 a chief librarian is involved, because such 
action would inevitably affect the Е with present and future 
members of his staff. 


I realise, of course, tat when any member of a family does some- 
thing deserving of censure, a certain amount of that censure is bound to 
reflect upon the family in zeneral; even though in this case we have at 
least four times as many -easons to be grateful ta those at least as well 
qualified who did not арр, for the post—a post which should have been 
one of the most attractive tc be advertised in this area for many years. 
И may sound sanctimonious but it is true Со say that individuals who 
apply for blacklisted poss carry their own crosses thereafter. Before 
anyone grabs his pen to rzpl^, let him imagine himself in the same posi- 
tion, and reflect. 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by E. F. Ferry 


CATALOGUING AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


There have been criticisms of the First Professional Examination, 
as might be expected from any innovation, but it seems that it is emerging 
as a true first step in the Library Association's examination hierarchy 
which, after all, is its raison d'étre. Acceptance of this fact has made it 
much easier to trace one subject through each level, as was done with 
Organization in the last supplement. This time, the subject attempted 
js the bifurcated * Class. and Cat," For some reason, this section of the 
syllabus has for long been regarded as the most difficult and unpalatable, 
and yet it is one which is firmly based on facts in the shape of cata- 
loguing codes and classification schemes. This distaste has led to rather 
acid comment upon the amount of time allocated to Group A at Regis- 
tration level, but pursuance of this argument is out of place here. I 
would make the point, however, that training in classification and cata- 
loguing should be the lot of every qualified librarian, and the twins, like 
Cav. and Pag., have their rightful place in our lives. As far as possible, 
the questions selected reflect the different approach at different levels, 
and an attempt has been made to bring out this variety of approach in 
the comments. These comments are not necessarily in the form which 
one would expect to find in an examination paper, as contributors often 
attempt to put as many points of view as possible, thereby exceeding the 
amount of space and time which a candidate can reasonably be expected 
to expend in the examination room. Those who have provided the 
comments include the indefatigable Dr. Walford, and hard-worked 
Library School lecturers, full and part-time. To Mrs. M. Mitic, Miss B. 
Ramsbotham, Messrs. Atkinson, Jones, Walford and Watson, therefore, 
our thanks are due. 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


Library stock : description and arrangement 


Q.2. “Classify first by subject and then by form”: (a) what is meant by this 
rule, and (b) what exceptions to it are there? 


“Classify first by subject and then by form" is one of the most familiar 
rules of book classification. 

Throughout the vears it has been agreed by librarians that the most useful 
method of arranging a collection of books is by subject and it is the subject 
of a book which must be decided upon before consideration can be given to any 
other characteristic to enable more detailed sub-division to be carried out. 

In the classification of a book according to subject it is necessary to deter- 
mine the specific subject with which the book is concerned; for example a book on 
aeronautical engineering must be classed along with other books on that subject 
and not with books dealing with. engineering generally. When considering the 
specific class for a particular book it is often found that one can apply a further 
subdivision after the specific subject of the book has been determined, namely 
a subdivision by form. This means that books treating a particular subject in a 
definite form will be found together on the shelves, for example all dictionaries 
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of medicine will be together zs well as all encyclopaedias of technology. The 
dictionary or encyclopaedic -Extment of the subject i1 this example illustrates 
the form in which the works zr» written. 

The Dewey Decimal Clezzi-cation, to quote g familiar example, has a special 
set of mnemonic subdivisiorz, -nown as the Common Form Subdivisions which 
can be applied to the vara x subject notations (except where other specific 
directions are given in the =s dules) to indicate the form in which a book is 
written. For example a genezi book on calculus would have a Decimal Classi- 
fication number of 517 but z x»ok on the study and teaching of calculus would 
have the class number 517.07 zxce 07 is the Common Form Subdivision for study 
and teaching. Examples of ct—- Common Form Subdivisions are 03 dictionaries 
and encyclopaedias, 04 essayz, 15 periodicals and. 09 history. 

It can therefore be seen Dom the above that the purpose of this rule “classify 
first by subject and then by i--:m” is to bring together cn the shelves of a library 
books on similar subjects arr then to bring together within these subjects books 
which treat them in a particmE- form. Consequently in the case of the Decimal 
Classification Scheme's music =l 155, which has the notation 780, all general books 
on music would bear this === number and these would be followed on the 
shelves by dictionaries of mu at 780.3, histories of music at 780.9, etc. 

To every rule there is ас cxception and in the case of the rule under con- 
sideration there are several. 

In many books the forc <£ the subject matzer is more important than the 
actual subject content of the ck. A book for example may be an early religious 
tract of little or no value fr— the subject point of view but it may have been 
printed in the fifteenth cent which therefore qualifies it for a place as a very 
early printed book or incur >=. Here it can bz seen that the form is more 
important than the subject .31 that the book in question Should be classed 
with other early printed book 

This particular continge—» is catered for in the Decimal Classification by 
the inclusion of Form Classe The two examples of form classes in this scheme 
are the Generalia Class and —r Literature Class. 

The Generalia Class as — name suggests cavers a vast field of knowledge 
and provides places for genez- =псусіораейіаѕ, general periodicals, general news- 
papers, general bibliography, «32k rarities, etc. The earlv printed book previously 
mentioned would be classed — zhe 090 division cf this class, a general encyclo- 
paedia such as Encyclopedia —rtannica would be placec in the 030 division. 

The Literature Class is == most important exampk of a form class in the 
Decimal Classification and im t one can clearly appreciate the excepticn to the 
rule. In this class literature, +taough first subdivided by language, is primarily 
divided by form, for examp= 820 is the notation fo: English literature, 821 
English poetry, 822 English rama, еіс. By division in this way it does ensure 
that all books on the various rary forms are together. Books which are written 
in a particular form, i.e. as а zcample of the form, are classed with other books 
on that form, and not with Це- =ubject with which they Ceal. For example a book 
of poems on the English с r1ryside would be classed at 821 and not with 
books on country life. 

In the above therefore і = illustrated that though classification of books is 
normally first by subject the- Бу form, exceptions are made when the form in 
which the work is written is + 2aramount importance. 


Q.3. Write briefly on EAZ= of the following topics: 
(a) Centralized cataEzsing—its advantages ana disadvantages; 
(b) Union catalogue—stheir value and function in inter-library co-- 
operation. 


(a) “Centralized catalogwrz" covers (i) cataloguing for a library system— 
public, university or special—teng done at one point only in that system and 
(ii) a national or internatior_ -organisation providing bibliographical informa- 
tion and/or printed cataloguz —rds—e.g. the British National Bibliography, the 
Library of Congress, the Le—2 State Library. . 
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National and local centralised cataloguing have much in common: the one 
registers the output of a country's presses and the other the intake of material 
of a library system. Both require specialised staff and ready access to the books 
concerned; both achieve economy of effort through “one place one time cata- 
loguing", and standardisation of entries. 

lt can be argued against centralised cataloguing for a library system, that 
the majority of the members of the staff are denied cataloguing practice and an 
opportunity of getting to know the stock. But there are other ways of knowing 
*the insides of books” and staff can be moved to the Cataloguing Department 
for short periods. This, however, is contrary to the current tendency to regard 
cataloguing as a specialised task to be performed as quickly and economically as 
possible, rather than as a skill necessary to every librarian. 

A logical extension of this tendency would lead to unqualified approval of 
national centralised cataloguing and the wide use of printed cards. The failure 
of the Harrod’s scheme and the moderate use of B.N.B. and other cards indicate 
that this is not so. The necessity of adapting such cards to meet local require- 
ments and practice, is considered by many librarians to be a major disadvantage. 
On the other hand, a number of libraries are transferring the B.N.B. entries, 
sometimes in an amended form to some kind of master plate or stencil, and are 
using this for other purposes in addition to the duplication of catalogue entries. 

(b) A union catalogue, by Knud Larsen's definition, is a catalogue listing 
in one sequence the holdings or part of the holdings of two or more libraries. 

This definition indicates the possible range and variety of union catalogues, 
including published ones and those which are, in practice, bibliographical centres, 
and it may apply to a catalogue representing the stock of a single library system. 
or it may have much wider implications. 

Union catalogues can be broadly divided into “general” and "special", and 
further distinguished by the geographical area covered as “Jocal” "regional" 
and "national". In the case of special union catalogues it is particularly important 
to consider the printed ones and to appreciate that many are called something 
other than "union catalogue". The wide range can be indicated by some examples 
—British union catalogue of music prior to 1800; London bibliography of. the 
social sciences and the Short title catalogues: and for periodicals—IWorld list of 
scientific periodicals; Union list of serials in the libraries of the United States 
and Canada; British union catalogue of periodicals; London union list 
of periodicals. 

As far as inter-library co-operation on a Regional basis is concerned, while 
it cannot be claimed that a Regional bureau could not function without a union 
catalogue (cf. the Yorkshire system), there is no doubt the possession of an 
accurate and up-to-date union catalogue is of considerable value in locating a 
particular book or periodical. These catalogues are rarely if ever printed, and 
are more usually built up as card or sheaf catalogues. Used in conjunction with 
the printed union catalogues already referred to, they form a formidable array 
of bibliographical knowledge, but, to maintain their full value, they must be 
kept up-to-date both for additions and withdrawals, 

Those such as the London Union Catalogue serve as a centre for forwarding 
requests and may, in some cases, perform the functions of a bibliographical 
centre including that of co-ordinating acquisitions between co-operating libraries. 


Q.4. Why is it considered useful and desirable to provide reading lists for 
borrowers even when a library has up-to-date author and subject card 
catalogues? 


The existence of author and subject card catalogues in a library provides 
readers with a bibliographical tool which is durable and flexible physically and 
which provides them with answers to the usual types of question, such as “Have 
you any books in stock by . . .?" or “Have you any books on . . .?" Although 
n above may appear to be all that is needed in a lending library, it is far from 
the case. 

The physical form of the catalogues in question is by no means entirely 
satisfactory to the reader. He is unable to remove a drawer of cards and carry 
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it around the shelves with him, and when consulting one drawer of the catalogue, 
he prevents access to surrounding drawers (note that the printed and sheaf 
catalogues can be easily carried about) and he is unable to take any part of it 
home for consultation at his leisure. (In the case of the printed catalogue some 
libraries issue copies which may be sold to the public.) By the provision of 
reading lists these difficulties can be partially overcome. The reader will be able 
to take home copies of the reading lists which interest him, to peruse at his 
leisure, and, if he wishes, he will be able to carry copies around with him. 

Considering the arrangement of the catalogues in question, in particular the 
subject catalogue, the great disadvantage is that since this catalogue wil be 
arranged in the same order as the classification scheme used in the library, it 
will reflect any faults of this scheme. Should the Dewey Decimal Classification 
Scheme be in use, several disadvantages will be readily appreciated, for example, 
aspects of a subject may be separated from the main subject. It is by the pro- 
vision of reading lists and the use of qualified staff that this fault can be remedied 
and a better service provided ¡for the reader. Considering books on aluminium, 
in the Dewey Decimal Classification Scheme they may be placed in a multitude 
of different classes depending.upon the aspect of aluminium which they cover; 
for example, books on the metallurgy of aluminium would be classed with metal- 
lurgy, books on the welding of aluminium in the welding class, those on the use 
of aluminium as a building material would be placed in the class for building 
materials, etc. It is obvious from this example, that by the provision of a reading 
list on the subject, all the books on aluminium and its various uses could be 
grouped together for a reader's convenience. 

Since only an author catalogue i is provided and not a name catalogue, books 
about an author would be entered in the subject catalogue only under the relevant 
class, and as far as the majority of the readers is concerned, these books are 
virtually "Jost". By the provision of occasional reading lists on individual authors, 
it is possible to bring together both books by and about a particular author. 

It is not only useful and desirable to issue reading lists for the above con- 
tingencies; they are also invaluable for the reason that they bring to the notice 
of the public not only the books which are currently on the shelves, but also 
those which are in the stack'rooms and those on loan. Although it is agreed 
that these books would be listed in the catalogues, it must also be agreed that 
few readers actually use this invaluable tool though they will look at a reading 
list. 

Readers at a small county library service point, it should be remembered, 
will probably not have access’ to a comprehensive catalogue of any description. 
The County Libraries Section of the Library Association have helped to remedy 
this by producing excellent reading lists, i.e. "Reader's Guides". Many county 
libraries do issue their own reading lists which relate only to books which are 
in the stock of the county library itself. 

Reading lists can be issued in a variety of forms and arrangements, and can 
cater for a number of contingencies. Occasionally they are issued as recent 
additions lists including only books recently acquired by the library and therefore 
bringing them to the notice of the public—something which the catalogue itself 
cannot do. They may be issued as subject lists (cf. the example of aluminium); 
they may aim to bring to the’ notice of borrowers books relating to a particular 
event which is being commemorated, etc. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that although the library is providing 
author and subject card catalogues, the readers are given a better service if 
reading lists are also provided. 


1 
Q.5. Guide cards of various sizes and colours are used in card catalogues. 
State why such guides are necessary and indicate what you consider to 
be an adequate system of guides for a dictionary, or a classified card 
catalogue..In your answer consider both the physical form of guide cards 
and the headings to Бе associated with them. 


In an average catalogue tray, guide cards are necessary for quick reference. 
They indicate the position of the entries for the authors and subjects guided and, 
thereby, the approximate location of other entries. 
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The amount of guiding should be sufficient for this purpose, but there can 
be no rigid proportion of guide cards to catalogue cards because of the varying 
numbers of entries for different subjects and authors. 

The usual and most convenient size of guide card is that of the catalogue 
cards used, with a tab or tabs projecting above. These tabs should be so arranged 
that one does not obscure another. The guides should be of material strong 
enough to support the tabs which are frequently handled, resilient and not bulky. 
After lettering, the tabs should be covered with a transparent plastic. 

In a classified catalogue the class numbers and the subjects should be indi- 
cated on the guide cards. Cards with a tab at each end may be used for this, 
the class number on the left hand tab and the subject on the right. Coloured 
tabs may be used for subdivisions of subjects. 

For a dictionary catalogue it is desirable to indicate authors’ names, subjects 
and subdivisions of subjects. Coloured tabs may be used, but the significance of 
the colours should be obvious if they are to be helpful. Some catalogues show 
the subject breakdown on the face of the guide card. This is useful if it is done 
in addition to the provision of subject subdivision tabs. 

Other methods of guiding include the use of initial letters rather than words, 
and a combination of words and initial letters. 

In each tray of a card catalogue there should be a guidc card headed “How 
to use the catalogue", with a brief explanation set out on it. 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 
Al—Classification 


Q.2. Enumerate and discuss the methods that have been used for distinguishing 
books on a given subject treated from different aspects, or from the 
viewpoint of different subjects. 


This question is presumably concerned firstly with the problem of multiple 
location—the appearance of terms in more than one context in a classification. 
For example, Iron can appear in the schedules treated from the aspect of geology, 
of mining, of foundrywork, of chemistry, of metallurgy, etc. It is generally 
accepted that it is impossible and undesirable to bring together in one place all 
the material on a subject. Dewey on the one hand, and Brown on the other, 
demonstrate the two extremes in the method of dealing with this problem. Dewey 
lists a subject afresh each time it occurs in the schedules, relying on the relative 
index to reveal all its different aspects, and so enables all material on a subject 
to be located. Brown does endeavour (not always successfully) to bring together 
all material on a subject in one place, by listing the subject once in his schedules 
and index, relegating all aspects of that subject to the Categorical Tables. It 
seems reasonable that а subject should be represented by the same symbol, in 
whatever context it occurs, and this is frequently achieved by Dewey in his 
instruction to “divide like", as for example, Manufactured Products in the class 
Economic Production which are divided like the main classification tables. This 
method is carried further in Bliss and U.D.C., where special schedules are 
provided for application within limited fields. In a faceted scheme, enumeration 
of aspects would be rendered unnecessary, since subjects can be represented by 
a combination of symbols taken from the various schedules. 

Secondly, the question seems to be concerned with the problem of phase 
relations—the problem of complex subjects which are compounded of two or 
more unrelated concepts, such as mathematics for engineers, anatomy for nurses, 
psychology in industry. The classification schedules themselves will not show 
these compounds, and the problem is to decide first what is the primary subject, 
and second to devise some method of revealing in the class symbol the secondary 
interests or phases. Various notational devices have been employed to indicate 
this combination of two distinct subjects—the use of the double and treble zero 
in Dewey, of the colon in U.D.C. This is a problem to which insufficient attention 
has been given in the past; it has been investigated by Ranganathan, and various 
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kinds of phase, such as bias, tool, influence, etc.; have been isolated. As a result 
of this lack of recognition, attempts to represent compound subjects have resulted 
in unwieldy and wasteful notations, as for example, in Dewey, and in the use of 
symbols which fail to indicate the various kinds of phases or arrange them in the 
most useful order. 

The wording of this question may have caused difficulty. Everything depends 
on the meaning attached to the word ''aspects". It is possible the examiners 
required also the “treatment” of a subject to be considered—i.e. the theory, 
philosophy, history, etc., of a, given subject. If the examiners did have this in 
mind, also, then the question seems to demand too much in the time allowed. 


Q.5. What factors must be taken into consideration when compiling a book 
classification schedule? Illustrate your answer with a brief schedule oj 
any subject you wish. 


The requirements of a book classification are: that it will arrange books 
in an order that will prove most useful to its users; that the arrangement will be 
such that any given subject, however simple or complex, can be located imme- 
diately; that it will provide for the physical form of books (i.e. form divisions); 
and that it will be equipped with a simple and flexible notation (i.e. one that will 
accommodate new subjects as required), and an alphabetical subject index. 

The subject field to be classified must be surveyed, and in the case of a special 
scheme, consideration given to what subjects constitute the central core, and what 
marginal subjects should be included. For example, in any special scheme devised 
for English costume, items of clothing will form the central core, but toilet 
(cosmetics, hair-dressing, etc.) is a marginal subject which could conceivably 
form part of such a scheme. , 

What is the most useful order, and how can it be obtained? Characteristics 
or principles of division must be chosen and applied consistently in an order 
which will group books in accordance with the requirements of experts in the 
various fields (the "educational and scientific consensus"). À number of charac- 
teristics can be used in making a schedule of English costume-—period, items of 
clothing, sex and age, purpose. A different schedule will result depending on the 
order in which these characteristics are applied. If a historical classification is 
required, the period characteristic will be applied first; if a more functional one, 
then the characteristics of wearer and purpose. The usefulness of the classification 
is therefore dependent on the characteristic chosen and the order in which they 
are applied. 

The application of each’ characteristic will result in a series of co-ordinate 
classes which must themselvés be arranged in the most useful .order—the collo- 
cation of related subjects. For example, a classification of costume by period will 
produce the classes Tudor, Elizabethan, Stuart, etc., and a chronological arrange- 
ment of these will bring about a more helpful and useful arrangement of 
associated topics than would, alphabetical arrangement. 

Having arrived at a series of co-ordinaie classes, these must be set down 
in a schedule. What order should the schedule follow? It is generally accepted 
that the most helpful order is that which leads from the general to the specific 
—from terms of great extefision to those of small extension. Thus a book on 
English costume will precede one on Elizabethan costume, and both of these will 
precede one on a specific item of costume. This is in accord with general usage, 
and will ensure that whatever the approach, the order itself will lead to the 
specific subject required. и 

Finally a notation must be added. This should be as short as is feasible 
with the detail of the scheme (remembering that it is to be applied to books); 
it should convey order clearly and simply; and it should be flexible to allow 
the incorporation of new subjects. An alphabetical subject index must also be 
constructed, not only as a key to the schedule, but also to serve as a means of 
revealing relationships which the classified sequence does not account for. 


A suggested schedule for English costume: — 
ENGLISH COSTUME 
Form divisions—encyclopaedias, etc. 
i 
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Geographical divisions, by region and county—Cornish, Cockney, etc. 
Period divisions—Tudor, Elizabethan, Stuart, Georgian, etc. 


Items of clothing: 


By sex and age 
Men 
Boys Sub-divided by individual items, in the order: 
Women outer clothes, underclothes, accessories. 
Girls 
Infants 
By purpose 
Occupational (e.g. clerical, scholastic, military, etc.) 
Recreational (e.g. hunting, climbing, etc.) 
Occasional (e.g wedding dress, court dress, etc.) 


Marginal subjects 
Toilet (cosmetics, hair-dressing, etc.) 
Jewellery 


The subject chosen for this example illustrates the difficulties which arise 
when several essential characteristics could be used. In an enumerative scheme 
the scope of each heading would have to be clearly defined, otherwise cross- 
classification would result. In a faceted scheme, the facets obtained by the 
application of each characteristic would be listed, and these applied in a 
prescribed order. 


All—Cataloguing 


Q.2. Name the parts of a classified catalogue, showing, with examples, the 
types of entry found in each part and indicating their usefulness. 


The parts of the classified catalogue listed below may be exemplified by the 
entries for an imaginary work—‘‘Shakespeare and Goethe: exponents of the art 
of tragedy”—which accompany them. 


(1) Main classified sequence: Each work receives only one entry under the 
class mark for its subject unless it covers more than one subject, in which case 
added entries may be given under the appropriate class marks. 


Entry 
822.33 
Gwynne-Jones, William. 
Shakespeare and Goethe: exponents of the art of tragedy, by 
ve ета edited бу H. P. Basildon. London, Longmans Green, 
191p. bibliog. 21 cm (Fifth form commentaries, 5) 


Other entries for works by and about Shakespeare would precede and follow. 


Added entry 
832.62 
Gwynne-Jones, William. 
Shakespeare and Goethe. 1957. 
Main entry at 822.33. 


This entry would be found among others for works by and about Goethe. 


One may also find analytical entries in the main classified sequence. These 
would be used for those self-contained parts of books and periodicals (chapters, 
sections, articles, etc.) which have sufficient SEERA and subject value to be 
singled out, as it were, for special treatment. 


(2a) Author index: Here appear all entries for iuc editors, etc., as well 
as whatever references, titles and series entries may be required. The author index 
is essential for users who know the name of the author or the title of the work 
they require, but not its subject. It also serves to achieve another of the aims 
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of the catalogue: the presentation in one sequence of all the works of an author. 
doc the systematic sequence cannot do if the author writes on a variety of 
subjects. 


Gwynne-Jones, William. Shakespeare and Goethe, 1957. 822.33 

Jones, m Gwynne-see Gwynne-Jones, William. 

Basildon, H P ed. Shakespeare and Goethe, by William 
Gwynne-Jones. 1957. 822. 33 

Fifth form commentaries. 
5. Gwynne-Jones, W. Shakespeare and Goethe. 1957. 822.33. 


ris entries and references would be re-arranged and inserted in the alphabetic 
index. 


It may be that title and series entries may be given separate indexes of their 
own. In actual practice, this would depend very much on the size of the library, 
but it is a possibility which should not be ignored. 


eb Subject index: 


Shakespeare, William: English drama 822.33 
Drama: English literature 822 
English literature 820 
Literature 800 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von: German drama 832.62 
Drama: German literature 832 
German literature 830 


The cataloguer would re-arrange these entries likewise and file them in order 
with those already made. 

The classified catalogue therefore consists basically of two sequences: a main 
sequence arranged in systematic order following the classification scheme 
employed, and a supplementary index sequence in alphabetic order. The latter 
is shown above divided into two sections, providing on the one hand an alphabetic 
author and title sequence identical in character with an author catalogue, though 
the entries themselves may contain fewer descriptive details than would be the 
case in an author catalogue: and on the other hand giving an alphabetic index 
of the subjects represented by entries in the main sequence together with the 
class. marks for these subjects. 

The great virtue of this type of catalogue lies in the way it caters for the 
subject approach. If the user wishes to study a broad general subject he will 
rely on the systematic sequence to set it out for him in all its divisions and sub- 
divisions in logical order. While if the subject he requires is restricted in scope it 
will still be of advantage to him to find it preceded and followed by the subjects 
most nearly related to it. Once he finds himself in the appropriate zone of the 
systematic sequence the arrangement itself is calculated to lead him to what he 
requires. It is the purpose of the alphabetic subject index to ensure that he does 
in fact find himself in the appropriate zone of the systematic sequence. This is 
done by indexing all the subjects giving for each the appropriate class number. 
A fuller discussion of the relationship between systematic sequence and index 
will be found under question 3. 


Q.3. What do you understand by “ Chaim Indexing "? Discuss its value in 
Subject Cataloguing. 


It will be noted that there is a certain amount of overlap between Q.2 and 
Q.3. Students should not discuss the same point at length in both. 

Chain indexing is the name given to a method of making the subject index 
to a classified catalogue. This method was devised by Dr. Ranganathan and 
receives its name from its reliance on the "chain" relationship of a subject with 
its superordinate subjects to ensure that however a user of the catalogue may 
formulate his requirements, that is to say whether he uses the term denoting the 
specific subject or some more general term, he will be led to the appropriate area 
of the classified sequence where the systematic arrangement will present him with 
a.complete conspectus of the subject in the context of all superordinate, co-or- 
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dinate and subordinate subjects. Dr. Ranganathan speaks of the symbiosis of 
classification and cataloguing and maintains that far from being an adjunct to 
the classified sequence the alphabetic subject index is an integral part of the 
classified catalogue. 

For the purpose of training cataloguers this method commends itself parti- 
cularly, as it relies to a great extent on a mechanical process based on the chaip 
of subjects as set out in the classification scheme. In other words, instead of 
relying on the “flair” of the cataloguer and his ability to think of all the right 
words to include in the index the chain indexer relies on a logical system carefully 
worked out by an expert. The skill required of the cataloguer is that of adapting 
the terminology of the classification scheme to the requirements of an index, for 
instance by avoiding the use of meaningless or vague terms in the filing position 
—e.g. Forms of worship—and seeing to it that all the necessary key words do in 
fact figure in the filing position—e.g. Worship. 

The principle of chain indexing is well illustrated by the following straight- 
forward example: ‘‘Mediaeval Latin lyrics; tr. by Н. Waddell” classified in Dewey 
at 879.104. This would be indexed: 


Lyrical poetry: Mediaeval Latin literature 879.104 


Poetry: Mediaeval Latin literature 879.1 
Mediaeval Latin literature 879 
Latin literature 870 
Literature 800 


This may at first sight appear to be somewhat cumbersome. But :t should be 
noted that having made these entries the cataloguer has indexed not only this 
work but automatically at the same time all Latin literature in general, all 
Mediaeval Latin literature and all Mediaeval Latin poetry. The user of the 
catalogue may well approach this subject through the medium of the word 
"Poetry", or “Latin”, in which case the class mark will introduce him to the 
systematic sequence at the appropriate point. All these entries would be made 
even if the library did not possess a work dealing specifically with Mediaeval Latin 
literature in general, it being assumed that anyone interested in the general subject 
would consider the work on Mediaeval Latin lyrics to be a contribution to it. 

It will be seen that the first entry “Lyrical poetry" has been further defined 
by the addition of “Mediaeval Latin literature" to show the context in which 
the subject appears at the number 879,104. This is invariably done whenever the 
key-term may figure as an indexing factor in more than one context. For instance, 
a work on English lyrical poetry would have entries for Lyrical poetry: English 
literature and so on. A further important factor emerges: the assembling in this 
way at one point in the index of subjects which the classification scheme does 
not bring together. One might have, for instance: 


Poetry: English literature 821 
Poetry: Latin literature 871 
Poetry: Mediaeval Latin literature 879.1 


Here again the symbiosis is evident. In its simplicity this method compares 
favourably with that of the relative index, which has a similar underlying 
principle. 

Lastly, some mention may be made of the manner in which this method 
deals with subjects for which the classification provides no specific placings. 
Supposing, for instance, the library acquired a work on Gregorius—a mediaeval 
Latin poet. The index would apply the principle of specific entry and make 
Gregorius the first key-word defining by context as before. There need be no 
compromise with the principle of specific entry as is the case in the dictionary 
catalogue, which has to consider its headings as a means of grouping entries. 
This is a further important element in simplifying the work for the cataloguer. 

Chain indexing is at once the most efficient, the most straightforward and 
consequently the most economic way of providing a key to the classified sequence. 
If it has weaknesses these are invariably the fault of the classification scheme 
itself and not of the method. X 
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FINAL EXAMINATION 
Part 4(c)— Classification 


Q.2. Discuss the problems ‘involved in the construction of a classification 
schedule for ONE of the following: 


(a) Medicine; 
(b) Psychology; 
(c) Geography: 
(d) Technology; 


and illustrate by reference to the schemes you have studied, how these 
problems may be solved. 


(c) Geography. The definition of Geography presents a major problem in 
schedule making. Its interpretation as the physical aspects of the study of the 
earth's surface is no longer valid; we now have commercial and economic 
geography, human and social geography, historical and military geography. 
Description and Travel (Topography in Library of Congress and Bliss schedules) 
forms a further aspect, if we allow literary warrant to provide a place for descrip- 
tive travelogues, as such. For this popular aspect of Geography, D.C. and U.D.C. 
give a separate sequence, parallel to the History of countries; in Library of 
Congress the topography of a country goes side by side with its history; and 
Bliss has a somewhat similar approach. 

Geography is not treated as an entity in the most used of the major schemes. 
In D.C. facets are scattered at 910-919. 380, 551.4 and in a few minor places; 
in Library of Congress, Topography is associated with History in D-F, but 
Physical Geography is placed in G (Geography, Anthropology, Folk- lore, 
Manners and customs, Sports! and games). Bliss similarly separates Geography 
in General (Physical geography) from “Geography, historical, national and 
ethnographic” in classes L-O (History, еіс). While in U.D.C. it is possible for 
the country number to be placed first, even so the various facets of Geography 
are still separated. In Brown's S.C. the user can similarly give the country priority 
in the extensive classes O-W. operating the Categorical Tables to provide places 
for physical features, economic geography, etc. In the Colon Classification there 
is a more unified approach. The facets in U, Geography, includes Mathematical . 
Geography, Physical Geography, Bio-geography, Anthropogeography and. Econo- 
mic geography, as well as Meteorology; Travel books are accommodated at U8. 

The best-known special scheme for Geography is probably that used by the 
Geographical Association, an American scheme outlined in 1937. Regional 
schedules (000-999), using a..three-figure notation, are followed by subject 
schedules, using lower-case letters; regions may be divided by subject (e.g., 400 at 
Asia. Exploration and travel) The subject breakdown covers all aspects of 
Geography, from mathematical and physical geography to political and economic 
geography, military and naval geography. 

A her problem is that of arrangement at country level and in sub- 
division. Ranganathan's principle of spatial contiguity is frequently violated in 
D.C. (especially in 915.1 to 915.9), this being reflected in the U.D.C. schedules. 
The introduction of a near-alphabetical order of countries within continents in 
Library of Congress schedules D-F is partly tempered by the preservation of 
certain regional groupings (e. g. Iberian Peninsula, Scandinavia, etc., in the case 
of Europe). In further or final sub-division, by counties, cities, etc., there is 
something to be said for Library of Congress use of A-Z order. Spatial contiguity 
in general is carefully observed in Brown's S.C., and a pattern of sorts is discern- 
ible in the order of geographical divisions in the Colon scheme. In the special 
scheme used by the Geographical Association the schedule for each continent is 
subdivided into larger regionál groupings (e.g. in Asia—Central Asia, Far East, 
Near East) before dealing with countries in a recognisable order. 

The type of material to 'be covered by the schedule is important. If maps, 
charts and atlases are: included, they should form a parallel sequence to the 
material on Geography proper. The priority given to area is recognised in both 
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of the major schemes for dealing with maps—by E. J. H. Parsons, and S. W. 
Boggs and D. C. Lewis. 

Other problems present themselves. (a) Changing names of places and 
countries. The Classification Commission of the International Geographical 
Union (1952) agreed that political divisions provided the best basis for regional 
arrangement. This solution, though convenient, runs somewhat contrary to the 
canon of permanence. (b) Systematic revision of schedules should be provided 
for; an editorial board or working committee would give continuity. In D.C., 
U.D.C., and Library of Congress both (a) and (b) are met by quarterly Notes 
and decisions, half-yearly Extensions and corrections, and quarterly L.C. Classi- 
fication Additions and changes respectively. 


Q.6. Show your knowledge of: ; 
(a) Depth classification; 
(b) Seminal mnemonics; 
(c) Rounds and levels. 


(a). Depth classification 3s the classification of micro-thought (or minute 
units of ideas and information). In documentation particularly, where one is 
concerned with the recording, organisation and dissemination of specialised 
knowledge, depth classification becomes necessary for the efficient handling of 
such minute units and for the adequate searching of the literature. Depth classi- 
fication should, for preference, be analytico-synthetic, based on the exploitation 
of certain fundamental categories—energy, matter, personality, space and time. 
Ranganathan has recently defined depth classification as “а scheme of classification 
fitted to reach co-extensiveness and expressiveness in the classification of micro- 
thought having many rounds and levels of facets and isolates of high orders in 
any or all of them”. 

The depth classification of special topics has been the subject of a series 
of papers in Abgila and the Annals of library science (e.g., diseases in agriculture; 
textiles; management). The subject specialist will no doubt be consulted in the 
enumeration of schedules, but the contribution made by the classification-maker 
is just as important. 

(b) Seminal mnemonics, originally termed ‘unscheduled mnemonics”, are 
a device used by Ranganathan in the Colon Classification. In the case of scheduled 
mnemonics we have a fixed relationship: the same concept is represented by the 
same term and the same digit wherever it appears. But why freeze a digit in this 
way? When allowance is made for variation in the wording of a term according 
to different subject contexts, then the term becomes an “unscheduled” mnemonic. 
Thus, “ disease" in biological science is correlated to “‘social pathology" in social 
science and to “torts” in law. 

In the Colon Classification digit 1 is used as a mnemonic for unity, God, 
world, the first in evolution or time, one dimension or line, solid state, etc.; 
digit 5, as a mnemonic for energy, light, radiation, organic, liquid, water, ocean, 
foreign land, alien, external environment, ecology, public controlled plan, emotion, 
foliage, aesthetics, women, sex, crime, etc. (thus, 8:5 is Feeling, Emotion, 
Affection; C5 is Light, Radiation; C25 is Properties of Liquids; Y15 is Women; 
and Z5 is Criminal Law. 

(с). The two terms, rounds and levels, are applied to the operation of the 
fundamental categories—energy, matter, personality, space and time. In the case 
of rounds, one operates on the principle that the fundamental categories may 
manifest themselves in one and the same subject more than once; the second and 
subsequent manifestations of, say, the Energy category are termed Second Round 
Energy (2E), Third Round Energy (3B), and so on. Thus, in L:4:6 Cure of 
disease, the isolate 6 is Second Round Energy (2E) in L:4:616:41171 Saline 
injection, isolate 41171 (Salt) is Third Round Matter (3M). 

Similarly we have levels of manifestation of Personality and Matter. Thus, 
in a work of literature, there may be four levels of the personality facet—the 
language, form and author of the work, apart from the work itself (e.g., O—, 
2 J64, 51 Hamlet (i.e, Favoured language (English)-—-Drama-—Shakespeare— 
Hamlet). The level may be main class level, first division level, etc. 
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Part 4(с) — Cataloguing 


Q.2. You are called upon to re-organise the cataloguing department for a 
library system consisting of a central library and ten branch libraries, 
hitherto catalogued independently. Outline your methods. 


Policy decisions. The object of centralisation must be the supply of adequate 
cataloguing with minimum delay to each library served. Separate classified card 
catalogues of branch and departmental stocks, serving also as shelf lists, most 
librarians would agree are “adequate”. Dictionary and multiple union catalogues 
on the other hand involve greater labour, without obvious demonstrable gains. 
In examinations as in life we Shall not go far wrong by preferring attainable 
conventional objectives. 

Organisation: It is Бегине to assume the possible absence of a union 
catalogue (note the phrase "hitherto catalogued independently") but this point 
should be made quite clear in the answer. Accepting this, it will be necessary to 
absorb the existing independent catalogues into one central catalogue. This wil - 
involve a close examination of the cataloguing methods and classification scheme 
in use, and may bring out the need. for changes, and, most probably, standardisa- 
tion. The absorption of the individual catalogues should be done to a firmly 
adopted plan, taking each library in turn. This will involve work above the 
normal capacity of the cataloguing department, and it is reasonable to enlist the 
temporary services of such experienced branch staffs as can be spared. It is also, 
incidentally, an excellent opportunity for stock revision. In order to carry out 
d work, it will be advisable to overhaul the department's array of cataloguing 
tools. 

The system suggested for subsequent practice would employ abridged British 
National Bibliography entries reproduced by both typing and duplicating. Key 
assumptions аге (a) the proportion of multiple locations amply justifies dupli- 
cating; (b) there is no good case for a distinct kind of reference library catalogue; 
nevertheless, sufficient unit cards could be supplied for that department to make 
its own subject headings and ;analyticals if so desired; (с) the catalogue entry 
should accompany each book to its branch, and needs no further typing there; 
(d) offset litho duplicating or stencil machines are to be preferred for quantity 
printing to addressing machines as more versatile, allowing printing of adminis- 
trative stationery, letter headings, etc. 

Equipment: Banda or Roneo duplicator (other models also suggest them- 
selves, but these are known to have been used successfully), typewriter for making 
litho masters or stencils, second machine for ordinary work, bins for branch 
consignments. 
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Routine suggested: 
1. Ordering to be done normally by marked issue of B.N.B. 


2. Issue marked for catalogue typist indicates (a) single copy purchases: 
cards typed direct; (b) additions for several libraries: small offset litho 
paper master or stencils to be typed for these providing unit entries and 
staff union author catalogue slip. 


3. Completed sets of cards to be filed by author as “ordered” record, awaiting 
delivery of books. n 


4. Cards and books, after checking, to be matched and sorted for despatch. 


Secondhand, foreign, local, pre-publication, etc., orders are to be catalogued on 
receipt, these being perhaps one third of total intake. 

The cataloguing department will be required to maintain à union author 
catalogue and a classified file'of subject index entries. A complete set of basic 
subject index cards for every branch library should be an early objective. 

Relevant comparative information: Coventry, Hampstead, Lambeth, New- 
castle and Western Australian systems, described in articles by Pargeter, Butcher, 
Callander, Austin Hinton and Jackson and Sharr respectively; re-organisation at 
Birmingham, Bradford, Manchester and Wandsworth, recorded in annual reports. 
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I hope it will not be overlooked that in the case of Gateshead, the 
Association came very near to success, despite the initial confusion arising 
from its own action and that of the S.M.C.CL. The result was, unfor- 
tunately, the same as if six or sixty Fellows had applied, and I think, 
therefore, that urgent consideration should be given to the points raised 
by Mr. White. | 


From: E. Austin Hinton, City Librarian, Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Referring to Mr. H. White's letter in your July issue, I think my own 
views as to undergraded, and "blacklisted" posts are fairly well known. 


I know nothing about the " certain rumours " which Mr. White says 
“ have been heard” about the recent Gateshead appointment; nor do I 
think there is much which I can usefully add to his letter, except this: 
while I am by no means unaware of, nor unsympathetic with, the difficult 
position in which many young A.L.A's, must not infrequently find them- 
selves, especially with the present proportion of advertised posts in A.P.T. 
Grades I to IIL, and in I particularly, I still believe that, taking the 
long view, it is very important and desirable that everyone concerned 
should refrain from being candidates for, or should withdraw applications 
already made for a post, when so advised by the L.A. 


I am sure that Mr. White will not suppose that, nowadays, a Chief, 
even of "a library having.a large professional and qualified staff ", can 
properly prevent a member of his staff seeking a “ blacklisted” post ; 
nor, on the other hand, must it be supposed that he need encourage or 
support such application, | 


From: T. S. Cardy, Borough Librarian, Gateshead. 


Ín reply to cerfain remarks regarding the recent appointment of 
Chief Librarian, Gateshead, by Mr. Tomlinson during his Presidential 
Address, by H. White in his letter to the Assistant, and the contributor 
Liaison, May number, I would place on record my observations. А 
resumé of events would be most appropriate in the first instance. 


(1) On 21st November, 1957, the post of Chief Librarian was adver- 
tised in the. Newcastle Journal at £1 ,025—£1,175. 


(2) The first circular inviting members to communicate with the L.A. 
Secretary was issued, dated 25th November, stating that the salary was 
considered ' “inadequate.” 


(3) On 27th-29th November, two days after the circular, the L.A. 
Committee and Couneil met. 


(4) I wrote to the L.A. Secretary as requested by the circular of 25th 
November, and also enquired if previous representations had been made 
to this authority concerning the salary of. the Chief Librarian. 


(5) In reply, I received a circular letter of two paragraphs stating, in 
effect, that the salary for the post was considered to be inadequate, and 
advising intending applicants to refrain from applying. A note typed 
on the bottom of the circular stated that no previous representations had 
been made to Gateshead Corporation concerning the salary. NO UE 
INFORMATION was given. 


(6) I wrote again to the L.A. Secretary complaining at the lack of 
vital. information given to intending applicants. 
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(7) A reply was received from the L.A. Secretary stating the L.A. 
was taking such action pending national negotiation, which: was the 
proper course to take. No further information was released and pre- 
sumably no information was given to intending applicants, other than 
the ex-cathedra pronouncement that the “salary was inadequate ..... 
refrain from applying." 


(8) The next event was the advertisement of the Post of City Lib- 
rarian, Glasgow, at a salary of £1,830—4£2,025, and the sequel that 
followed had an important bearing on the Gateshead post for all qualified 
members. The L.A. made their usual protest about this salary being 
inadequate, but the shattering news that, despite this, the post was not 
blacklisted, must have brought home to even the dullest that something 
Was seriously wrong. 


.(9) No dispute existed at any time between NALGO and the Gate- 
head Corporation with regard to the salary of the post of Chief Librarian, 
and the position had been accepted by the previous occupant and the 
trade union concerned for:a number of years. The authority recognises 
trade union rates and conditions of service. 


(10) My application for the post went forward. 


Members will no doubt relate the above items to the reporting of. 
the case in Liaison, when the powers-that-be saw fit to publish informa- : 
tion to the world at large which it denied to-the persons concerned at the 
relevant time. The inference conveyed by the article in May Liaison is 
that applicants had been given this information—whereas they were 
virtually told nothing except to refrain from applying. 


These decisions to declare a post inadequately paid, and to "advise" 
members to refrain from applying, seem to be taken outside committee 
meetings by some person or persons unknown. Equally unknown is the 
standard or yardstick used to determine whether a post is inadequately 
paid or not. Indeed, I submit there are either no standards at all or 
double standards, hence the gross inconsistencies. 


The latest of these inconsistencies (others may consider another term 
should be used) is the treatment accorded-to the Gateshead appointment 
as compared with that of: Glasgow. Apparently the persons or persons 
concerned at Chaucer House were in no doubt that Gateshead’s salary 
was inadequate and members were advised to refrain from applying. In 
the case of Glasgow the salary was also inadequate, but, with regard to 
-the advice to refrain from applying, the “oracle” was strangely silent. 
Yet compare the following statistics. 


Population. Branches. Staff. Chief’s Salary. 
Gateshead - 113,000 3 36 £1,025—£1,175 


` Glasgow .. — 1,085,000 37' 321° £1,830—£2,085 


There should be an impartial enquiry into the manner in which this 
business of so-called blacklisting is carried out. Anyone with that grain 
of experience, which the. President of the A.A.L. so kindly allows us, 
. can see the glaring inconsistency of treatment between these two. posts. 


Mr. Tomlinson must surely know that there is no “rate for the job” so 
far as Chief Librarians are concerned, as distinct from certain Chief 
Officers in Local Government whose rates have been determined, The 
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Library Association is not authorised to negotiate with Local Authorities— 
it is nota Trade Union (how can it be. when it contains as members the 
employing authorities themselves?). In joining the Association none of 
us have pledged obedience to the dictates of Chaucer House, or the 
noisy brethren of the A. A.L., on anything (except examination results !)— 
least of all in matters of the economics of employment. For that purpose 
we join our Trade Unions. The L.A., which is not registered as a Trade 
Union, in trying to usurp the functions of.a Trade Union, is, I submit, 
acting contrary to law and is asking for trouble. The various Local 
Authority Associations would be in order in challenging the activities of 
the Library Association on this matter. 


Incidentally, the various complex combinations of duties, responsi- 
bilities and éxtent of services operated by the Chief Librarians of different 
authorities, cannot possibly be fairly compared and examined in the 
indecent haste in which “ Chaucer House” decides to “ blacklist ” a post. 
That some intending applicants weigh up the situation and come to their 
own conclusions, is not to be wondered at. That we arrive at con- 
clusions different from those of the “hidden persuaders" of Chaucer 
House, or their provincial eyes and ears, can only be expected. That 
some qualified members, using their own reasoning and powers of judg- 
ment, and clearly knowing the salary offered, applied for the Gateshead 
post, indicates that they considered the salary adequate. That they could 
subsequently accept the dictates of Chaucér House without a scrap of 
evidence in support, is a serious reflection on either their own powers of 
reasoning or on the behaviour of those in the profession whose aim 
seems to be the complete intimidation of any librarian who refuses to 
let the “ hidden persuaders " have it all their own way. Is it too late to 
expect the moderate, fair-minded, elements within the Association to 
keep in check the intolerant self-styled ginger group with their childish 
antics of threats of ex-communication, or their belly-achings about pro- 
motions or presentations? 


It must be realised even by iconoclastic Presidents: that there are 
hundreds of cases where members are offered, and accept, posts at 
salaries which might be considered inadequate. But since this is done 
by internal promotion or internal advertisement, the powers that be 
close their eyes and virtuously pretend that the situation doesn’t exist. 


Mr. White (I believe an ex-Gateshead employee), in his letter, gives 
an impression that he, at least, is beginning to question. I hope he con- 
tinues to think—he will not long accept blindly the oracle at Chaucer 
House or the pontificatings of A.A.L. Presidents. His letter was, however, 
marred by a malicious reflection on the staff of my previous library that 
was as churlish as it was absurd. To imply that, because my colleagues 
had marked my service with a presentation, they necessarily agree with 
my views on politics, religion, the right way to crack a hard-boiled egg, 
or “inadequate " salaries, suggests ` the inability of Mr. White to resist 
the 1984 philosophy which is so infectious to-day. 


The answer to the whole problem lies not in scratching the surface 
by “blacklisting " this post or that (or not blacklisting as the case may 
be) and leaving untouched the hundreds of other cases and anomalies, 
but in the more effective use of the Trade Unions represented on the 
N.J.C. for A.P.T. staffs. As for the idea that the A.A.L. should become 
a Trade Union, heaven forbid! , 
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Professional Qualifications 


John Gillard Watson, Barnett Library, Oxford, writes :— 

Rather than making suggestions about the 'L.A.R. boycotting certain 
advertisements, the President would have done better to have asked and 
answered a rather pointed question: -WHIY are important library posts 
advertised without asking for professional qualifications? 


Presumably the authorities directing such libraries—he mentioned 
particularly the National Library of Wales; the National Central Library, 
Nottingham University, and University College, London—are satisfied 
that “accredited professional qualifications” are of little or no conse- 
quence. Perhaps they are wrong. Unfortunately, Mr. Tomlinson did 
not give any evidence in his address to show that they are. Even more 
unfortunately, the proposals made are not likely to improve the situation: 
in particular, making the First Professional Examination compulsory for 
graduates is not likely to do much to make a "graduate profession.” 
The present situation is ludicrous enough when graduates are not exempted 
from Group D in the Registration Examination (I support Mr. Keeling 
on this). 


The President replies :— 

I, for one, cannot answer Mr. Watson" s intriguing question. To try 
to do so would need another Presidential Address. The theme of mine 
did not allow me space or.time to expand on this little aside which I 
used purely as an example, but a very telling, one, on the necessity for 
us, as а professional body, zealously to guard our standing and our 
qualifications. It is not-for me to know what is in the minds of other 
men. In charity, I could assume that those who invite applications for 
senior posts in large general libraries regard it as tacit that such a post 
should be occupied by one qualified in librarianship, as they require their 
finance officers to be qualified in accountancy, their engineering staff to 
be engineers and their academic staff to be scholars. Or like Mr. Watson, 
I could guess at other reasons. There are many similar bodies who do 
regard the qualifications of the Library Association as evidence of posses- 
sion of professional competence. There are weaknesses in our qualifi- 
cations, and I spoke at length on some that I consider vital: others will 
be corrected when we have the revised syllabus. But with all its imper- 
fections, the system has produced competent librarians, and we should be 
sufficiently proud as a profession to say so and to press for the general 
acceptance of these qualifications. 


There may well be a case for exemption from Group D in approved 
cases for certain graduates, but I cannot see the relevance of an academic 
degree as a substitute for an intermediate professional examination: 
requiring study of and training in a specialised body of knowledge. 


O. S. TOMLINSON. 


DOMINIUM MUSEUM, NEW ZEALAND. 


Museum Librarian (B.A., Dip. N.Z. Library School) in New Zealand, 
wishes to exchange positions with a specialist librarian in England for a 
period of 12 months, House available. Salary £850.—R. J. P. Carey, 
Dominium Museum, Wellington, New Zealand. 
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Having a Go 


Much as it grieves me to have to cross swords with Mr. Jarvis 
(August Assistant), with whom I have had the pleasure of being short- 
listed, I feel I must disagree with him on a few points. 


Firstly, as, normally speaking, all applications for public library 
appointments will be directed in the first instance to the Town, Clerk, or 
his equivalent, it is a matter of little moment whether an application is 
sent immediately after the appearance of the advertisement or later, pro- 
vided, of course, that it arrives before the closing date for entries. A 
clerk in the Municipal Offices will probably open the applications and 
will send them to the library when he has collected a suitably sized batch. 
It is likely, therefore, that any " enthusiasm for the job ” indicated by a 
prompt reply will have largely evaporated by the time the application 
finally arrives in the hands of the librarian. 


Why not “chance your arm," Mr. Jarvis? Surprising things do 
happen at times, even in local government circles. After all, if you apply 
you may not get the job, but, if you do not apply you have no chance at 
all. I am not encouraging unqualified juniors to apply for the next Chief's 
Job falling vacant, but, if the degree of doubt is small—why not try? 


Lastly, is it really necessary “to add your own assurances of enthu- 
siasm and loyalty "? Surely these can be taken as read. After all, para- 
graph 37 of the Purple Book states “ The first duty of a Local Govern- 
ment Officer is to give his undivided allegiance to the authority employing 
him....” 

A. G. PEPPER, Winchester Public Library. 


Paucity of Proust 


I wish to recount a personal experience regarding fiction provision in public 
libraries. Over five months ago, I began to read “ Remembrance of things 
past," by Marcel Proust—the English translation of which is contained in twelve 
volumes. I tried to take the volumes from the shelves of our Central Public 
Library, but found after about six weeks that it was necessary to request them 
as all the volumes were not kept in the same department. I am still waiting 
for volume 11 (* The sweet cheat gone ") which I requested four months ago. 
The reason for this delay is that there is only one copy of this, and other 
volumes in the system, a system which serves a population of 300,000. 


A friend of mine, who read this book some time ago whilst living in north- 
western England, became so frustrated in trying to acquire all the series from 
his public library that he bought all the volumes. I have now. borrowed “ The 
sweet cheat gone" from him. 


Meanwhile a further friend, who isa gradute, is able to keep himself fully 
supplied with the detective stories and P. G. Wodehouse type of novel which are 
his staple diet, In this case it cannot be’ counted as an achievement for the 
public library to entice an unwilling reader into the library by displaying to him 
shelves of detective stories, romances, humorous tales, etc., as any person with a 
degree should surely attempt to attain a higher standard of reading and to read 
without the slightest encouragement. 

The result is that the more serious reader has been penalised in comparison 
with the supposedly intelligent non-serious reader. It is the serious reader who 
has drifted away from the public library because it does not serve him, and he 
has, in consequence, bought books which he maybe could ill afford, or borrowed 
them from friends, 


' MOIRA EAGLE, British Plaster Board (Holdings) Ltd. 
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Emigrants Wanted 


The Demand for Librarians in Canada 


Mr. Erik J. Spicer, Deputy: Librarian at the Ottawa Public Library 
and Chairman of the Recruitment Survey Committee of the Canadian 
L.A., has recently supplied.a copy of his Committee's report on the 
shortage of qualified librarians in Canada. The following is an extract 
from this report. 


“ The chart shows the number of librarians needed across Canada 
in this decade. It shows. that the shortage of librarians is ‘not only 
immediate but likely to continue. In fact, however, the chart alone is 
misleading: it is too conservative. The ‘comments accompanying the 
replies consistently stressed that they were “conservative ' estimates, many 
indicated that if the funds needed for necessary expansion should become 
available additional staff would be needed, and nearly all replies faltered 
In estimating needs beyond 1958. The apparent levelling off of needs 
represents a ‘forecasting fall out,’ not a real lessening in need, if our 
population growth means anything. In addition, government departments 
and special libraries are scarcely represented in the replies. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS NEEDED, 1957—1966. 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962-66 TOTAL 


Alberta 9 ^5 7 10 6 19 56 
British Columbia 26 18 I9 22 18 56 159 
Manitoba . Zl]. 2 6 2 3 4 38 
New Brunswick.. 8 1.4 0 0 1 1 . 44 
Newfoundland 2. 2 4 0 0 0 8 
Nova Scotia Е 18 ,6 6 3 7 11 51 
Ontario 116 92 94 78 58 T 515 
Prince Edward 1 3 10 ] а MOR a 0 6 
Quebec x 28 15 20 10 и 12 96 
Saskatchewan `.. 19 ' 8 5 3 3 7 45 
CANADA .. 250 152 162 130 107 187: 988 


“From this chart we see that all sections of Canada need librarians. 
This is a national crisis. Ontario now needs 116 librarians and will need 
an additional 399, British Columbia needs 26 and will need an additional 
30, the Prairie Provinces need 59 and will need an additional 89, Quebec. 
needs 28 and will need an additional 68, and the Maritime Provinces need 
31 and will need an additional 48." 


/ 

Divisional Initiative 

Assistants in Bristol and District join the ranks of the fortunate few 
who can consult a Union List of Professional Textbooks in their division. 
The list, published by the Divisional Committee, is intended for students 
taking Registration and Parts 1 and 2 of Final It is based on the now 
discontinued list which used to'appear in the Students Handbook ; most of 
the items in the list are available for loan. 


Copies are obtainable from К. J. Crudge. A.L.A., Central Library, 
College Green, Bristol, 1. — 28.; by post, 2s. '6d.). 
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Be a Librarian—a review 
“Be a Librarian: a guide to careers in modern librarianship,” by 
Clifford Currie. Crosby Lockwood. 1958. 12s. 6d. 


It is fortunate that the author begins this book with a piece of auto- 
biography, for it helps to explain some of its strengths and may excuse 
some of its weaknesses. Mr. Currie was brought up in Canada, became 
a librarian because he “ could not contemplate an adult life. in which 
books were not dominant,” and is now Borough Librarian of Bromley. 


In the foreword, Sir Sydney Roberts writes: “ This book is frankly 
propagandist, but its propaganda is in a good cause.” The cause, 
according to the author, being “to introduce both school leavers and 
graduates to the principal elements of library work.” New recruits are 
assured that " In the mid-twentieth century your Librarian or Director 
is unlikely to wear whiskers and heavy mannerisms . . . in whichever 
kind of library you choose to work... . you will find the principal 
executive a sensible and well-mannered person who gets on quietly and 
hopes you do the same." The author believes “... that an immense new 
liberalism is emerging in librarianship, as between its various branches 
and as between country and country in which it is practised.” The 
trouble with this book is deciding which country is practising what. 


Is it really necessary for an entrant to the profession in Britain to 
know that “as late of 1955, ninety-eight bookmobiles were sent into 
rural Kentucky with the mission of bringing reading matter to that forty 
per cent of the State's population which had had none before"? And 
what is this “ambitious and successful Investment Round-Table pro- 
gramme” in which they indulge at Detroit, Michigan? How many 
readers will recognise “the library which first suggested a career" as 
“the great reference library on Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street”? English 
readers who may already. think that librarians are a queer lot, will boggle 
when they read that “ endives have their place at table as well as maple 
syrup." Reader's Advisers are warned that "... . no consultant's desk 
should look like Sears Roebuck on press night ". | 


Fortunately, however, quaint transatlantic expressions don't pervade 
the whole book. Sample this refreshing introduction to a: chapter on 
library organisations. “ Ptolemy's library was founded in Alexandria, 
in about 300 B.C. with the artless motive of propagating Greek culture 
where it did not belong. Two and a half centuries later, Julius Caesar 
went to Alexandria with a dream of Romanization, but he was a practical 
sort of visionary and sought no honour as a founder of colonial libraries: 
he burnt the one which was there, and left it at that." 


The book is full of facts and figures of interest to students preparing 
for the First Professional, but it is typical of Mr. Currie that when he 
is wrong he is gloriously wrong. On p. 76 he instances as an example 
of co-operation between. the L.A. and Aslib a National Library Stand 
at the Production Exhibition in London in 1956. In actual fact this was 
an outstanding example of lack of co-operation, for both organisations 
had independent stands at this exhibition. 


Some of tbe faults could have been corrected by the editors (it is 
No, 3 in Crosby Lockwood's New Librarianship Series) There is a 
section on the L.A. examination syllabus which should have been rele- 
gated to an appendix, the lettering on the spine runs the wrong way and 
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there is a ridiculous photograph of what purports to be a story hour in a 
junior library. No reference is made to leave-of-absencé and financial 
aid for. people who want to attend library schools and the A.A.L. scarcely 
gets a mention ! | 


Despite the obvious faults, this is by no means a bad book. So 
amiable and affable is Mr. Currie that his cheerful spirit and enthusiasm 
for the job will beguile readers and attract new entrants to the profession. 
As he himself says (about library education): “All these blemishes exist. 
But don't let them put you off...” If you know someone who wants to’ 
“ Be a librarian," give them this book—but make sure that you give them 
a copy of the H.M.S.O. * Choice of ris rs” pamphlet on librarianship 
as well. 


| PHILIP COLEHAN. 


| | | | 
Fifty Years of Children’s Books 


We are delighted to see the Youth Libraries Section breaking into 
print with a 36-page booklet, appropriately complete with a specially 
drawn cover illustration by Edward Ardizzone. Children’s Books of the 
Century* as it is called, combines a list ой books representing the initial 
choice of the Youth Libraries Section Committee which is building up 
the new Library of Children’s Literature at Chaucer House, and an 
introductory survey of publishing for children during the first half of 
the century. 


This introduction forms an n concise summary of the 
history of book production for children over the period and shows the 
editor, Mrs. Thwaite, to have a keen appreciation of her subject. The 
list itself represents a very good basis for the commencement of this 
essential collection. A selection is a selection, and one naturally misses 
what would have been one's own choice | in "similar circumstances ; at 
the same time should not Rosemary Sutcliffe have been everybody’s 
choice? Finally, one deplores the lack of. funds which has made such 
a valuable project dependent on the generosity of donors, and hopes 
that financial considerations will not affect its future. 


*3s, 6d. (postage paid, 3s. 10d.) to non-members ; 2s. 6d. (postage 
paid, 2s. 10d.) to members, from Miss D. D. Chilcot, Central Library, 
68, Holloway Road, Islington, London, №7. 
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Talking Points 
It was with some regret that we learned the S.M.C.C.L. was unable 
to agree to widen its scope to include librarians other than chiefs. We 


seem to be getting no nearer the realisation of a body fully competent 
to act on behalf of the profession as such in the matter of salaries. 


“It seeks little publicity," says the Johannesburg Public Library 
Annual Report of the public library service, “ but receives much the best 
publicity of all—word of mouth commendation by satisfied users." 


How often do booklists have their utility halved by the human 
element? Borrowers read them at home, intend to reserve books from 
them, and then quite simply, forget. Recent issues of Birmingham’s “ New 
Books" tackle the problem by incorporating a reservation.slip (for up 
to five books) in the back page. 


Can any reader tell us from which modern novel the following 
scene is taken: A woman takes her son to Manchester, where he insists 
on visiting the grave of an airman (possibly Alcock) He is horrified 
that the name on the tombstone means nothing to his mother; and later 
she arranges to have flowers placed on the grave, 


Please inform D. B. Boswell, Public Library, Grimsby, of the correct 
source ; we trust he gets only one answer! 


The fact that our former editor, W. G. Smith, was librarian at 
Buckingham Palace Road Branch, Westminster, has recently produced 
a letter from overseas addressed: “The Association of Assistant Lib- 
rarians, Buckingham Palace, London, S.W.1." 
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EDITÓR: D D. HARRISON 
VOL. 51. NO. 10 | ОСТОВЕК, 1958 
Just Fine 


Fines are in the news again, and, alongside them, the problem of 
reservation charges. Television has been kind enough to spotlight the 
former; a recent Memorandum of the Finchley Labour Party has casti- 
gated the latter. Comment has appeared not only in the usual library 
periodicals and The Bookseller, but also on the middle page of that 
moulder of modern informed liberal opinion, The Observer. 


The attack on these charges is two-pronged; they are described as 
(a) illegal and (b) unfair. Of these the unfairness is, we feel, by far the 
more important; not because librarians should be insensitive to the need 
for legality in their affairs, but since the English legal system is flexible 
enough to be adjusted so that things which are fair also can be made 
legal. The illegality of these charges, if proved, should be the means of 
their abolition and not the cause. 


Leaving aside then the legal aspect, is it reasonable that reservation 
costs should be borne completely by the rates rather than partially by the 
rates and partially by the individual reader? The Finchley Memorandum 
considers the fact that the library service is a social service to be in 
itself a complete case for free reservation. The public library service 
is a social service in the widest sense of the term, but then so is the 
health service, and prescriptions have to be paid for, so is local govern- 
ment housing and rents have to be paid, and so we might argue, are 
corporation lavatories, yet pennies continue to rattle in the slots. , 


Is it fair to summon up the ghosts of 1850 in this cause? Perhaps 
they did envisage a service in which no charges for reserving books would 
be made; but did they envisage in full the world of 1958 when much of a 
librarian's time and energy is spent in reserving popular novels of the 
moment and ephemeral semi-non-fiction? If they had foreseen this 
Utopia, they would rapidly have written in a clause legalising much 
heavier charges than many libraries make to-day. The prompt production 
of “ The Rainbow and the Rose," or “ Doctor in the House " may be a 
social service, but it is a service which is also a luxury and as such, a 
charge for it is not so obviously unfair as is claimed. Nor are the 
“members of adult education classes" and “people with particular 
reading requirements " over whom the Memorandum weeps, the prime 
fillers of our library coffers. A sliding scale of charges dependent on the 
type of book would meet their case and differential charges are in force. 
in some libraries. Whether or not such a scale is practically necessary 
provided reservation charges are kept at a reasonable level is debateable. 


And then there are fines. The Finchley Memorandum only condemns 
these in passing, but sniping continues from other points, including 
recently the television screen. Why this great concern about people who 
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cannot assimilate the sime principle that a social service should be 
equally available to all апі cannot be so unless they deliver up their 
books on time ‘for the benefit of other users? This probably 
refers to only a minority of fine-payers; the majority usually have 
a good reason for not Feurning their books on time and are’ quite 
happy to pay the fine in = of the princiole involved. Perhaps fines 
do not have the desired efc of persuading people to return their books 
on time. Perhaps the prir zpie involved is not worth the trouble of levy- 
ing them. But to weigh жге done against principles involves us in deep 
water; the modern tendenex :о scrap the principle and save the time may 
be thought by some to h=~e gone far enough. 


These twin problems aze not so simple as the righteous indignation 
of the abolitionists wouEl lead the simple-minded to believe, and 
librarians should pause a moment before throwing their full weight оп to 
the side of apparent enlEao-snment. We. nsed a carefully thought-out 
and recorded opinion at z high professional level with the necessary 
legislation undertaken to beck it one way or the other. One of the least 
happy of our tasks as pu-c relations officers is the argument with the 
“fines are illegal " squad, zrd members of the profession at many levels 
must wish to see a clarification of the situation. 





NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invite-1-f-r the following Officers and Councillors of the 
Association for the year 19% — 

. Hon. Secretary, Hon. T-sesurer and Hon, Editor. 

Nine nationally elected. Ccuncillors, three of whom must be virides thirty 
years of age on 1st January 2959, 


A member under the sze of thirty may stand for election as national 
councillor in either category, dt if he/she wishes to stand as an “undz2r-thirty” 
candidate this should be stad specifically, together with the age of: the 
nominee as at Ist January, £59. 


Nominations must be —ade in writing by two or more members of the 
Association, countersigned b* the nominee, and reach me not later than 15th 
October, 1958. 

JoHN H. Jones, Honorary Secretary, 


33, Rosebery Avenue, Worthing, Sussex. 
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' FRISCO, ° FIFTY EIGHT 


An English librarian's report on the 77th Annual Conference of 
the American Library Association, held in San Francisco, California, 


July 13th—19th. 
by T. M. Hodges 
Reference Librarian, Hamilton College, 


Clinton, New York 


Short of holding it in Anchorage, Alaska, the location chosen for 
this year's A.L.A. Conference could not have been further distant than 
San Francisco—nor could a more delightful spot have been chosen. 
“There are few cities in the world whose names alone make the heart 
beat a little faster. San Francisco, with its spectacular location among 
hills, islands, bridges and peninsulas, its fine hotels and restaurants, its 
variety of shops and markets, its breezy cosmopolitan atmosphere, is one 
of them"—(Editorial, A.L.A. Bulletin, May, 1958). So along with other 
librarians from the eastern United States, I set out on the lengthy journey 
across the North American continent. Many travelled by air, others 
took the train; whilst more venturesome types drove across. (The sight 
of numerous cars broken down by the wayside in the Nevada Desert made 


me grateful that I did not attempt such a thing). A.few, like myself, . 


crossed by bus or a combination of bus and train. This is certainly the 
best way to see the country if one has the ttme to spare. 


Taking over a week, and visiting Detroit, Chicago, Cheyenne, Salt 
Lake City and Reno on the way, I arrived at San Francisco during the 
evening of the opening day of the Conference, Sunday, 13th July. (Total 
distance covered: 2,936 miles). At the registration desk in the vast Civic 
Auditorium, each delegate was given a well-stuffed manilla envelope 
containing maps, diagrams, programs (sic), details of tours, a guide to the 
best restaurants, bus timetables, and a very useful free pass for obtaining 
coffee at any branch of the city's equivalent of J. Lyons' Cornerhouses. 
Along with the envelope, delegates were given a 2in. by 3in. identification 
card, on which one printed one's personal details—name, library, city 
and State. This was proof of having registered and paid the $5 regis- 
tration fee and was necessary for admission to meetings. 


Beneath the Civic Auditorium is an immense exhibition hall where 
there were no fewer than 456 exhibition stands. Apart from the pub- 
lishers' stands displaying all the latest books and reference works, there 
were exhibitions showing all the latest gadgetry available to libraries. 
Manufacturers and distributors of films, projectors, Hi-Fi gramophones, 
microcard and microprint readers, furniture and equipment (including 
“light bulb remover”), photo-copying apparatus and business machines 
were all anxious to sell their wares. Demonstrations were cheerfully 
given by those in charge and for the first time in my library career I was 
able to see Xerography at work. (The exhibition would have been a 
veritable paradise for Kegistration—Group B students) All around, 
electric typewriters clicked, electric motors whirred and the strains of 
music and the jabbering of foreign tongues could be heard from the 
stands of.the distributors of the “ latest" in phonographs and recordings. 
The three branches of the Armed Forces of the United States all had 
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stands showing the library provision made for servicemen both at home 
and abroad. At the same. tme, appeals were made for recruits to the 
‘service. Mobile library vans (‘ bookmobiles”) were accommodated 
in the exhibition hall itsexf znd were not placed outside on the parking 
lot as were those of the Sest Riding County Library at Harrogate last 
year. The A.L.A. alone hzc 3fteen stands representing its various sections 
and divisions. One of th» e gave details of an insurance plan operated 
by the A.L.A. ; 


The City: of San Fran-isco treated us royally. Hotels had banners. 
of welcome on their awninz: znd the Parks Department arranged a special 
floral display in the Golcen Gate Park. (A message of welcome was 
picked out in flowers). Ereryone to whom I spoke in hotels, restaurants, 
stores and banks expresseC am interest in the conference. San Francisco’s 
newspapers gave the Сопіст=псе full treatment and the radio gave the 
gathering more than a тере mention. This is how Alex Dreier described 
the modern library in a na ior-wide tribute to the library world, broadcast 
over the N.B.C. Radio Netv-zrk on Sunday, 13th Tuly:— 


"... some people wi have not opened the door of a library in 
years are still labouring aider the unhappy illusion that libraries are 
somewhat stuffy places wkere a Victorian-liks lady peers over pince-nez 
glasses and glowers resentially if voices are raised above a whisper. 


. Well, look again, mister. This is 1958. Thousands of libraries 
across the country are as rix:ern as your self popping, triple threat (sic), 
toaster, and twice as activ. They are bee-hives of SONIS) as 
much as the books that giv: them their unique flavour. 


“ The library is the mest important building in town, with Зог 
the sole exception of the caarzh. For withoct the library and the know- 
ledge it represents, there *culd be no power station, no hospitals, no 
р ог town halls. 


. Somewhere in te billions of books that have been published 
о man first put thoughts tc scroll and paper must be the answer to the 
ancient problems of тап”: amhumanity to man. And perhaps someone ' 
will find that Golden Answzr—in a library-—before the world rushes off 
to keep an appointment wita oblivion." 


It was quite impossibl=: tp attend all the sessions of the Conference. 
There were well over 100 s=parate meeetings. including closed meetings, 
committees, library school -canions, dinners, even breakfasts. Readers 
are referred to the A.L.A. Eulletin (May,1953) wherein wil be found 
the tentative programme. Aad in the weeks to come reports and con- 
ference proceedings will tæ issued. Those members of the Library of 
Congress who attended the —-nference must have worked overtime since 
. their return, for in the two Braes of the Library of Congress Information 
Bulletin for July 21st and 2&h, a complete summary of the conference 
appears. I was still comiecing the return journey after the second 
bulletin was issued. I am dzeply indebted to the contributors to. the 
Library of Congress Info-rstion Bulletin—from this bulletin I have 
taken the report of Mr. —reer's radio tribute, and the summaries of 
addresses at meetings which it gives have served to refresh my memory in 
the writing of this accoun-. 


The first general sess сп was held on Monday, 14th July. After 
introductory remarks by Miss Lucile M. Morszh, President of the A.L.A., 
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an address of welcome was given by the Mayor of San Francisco, the 
Hon. George Christopher. (He remarked that never before had he 
attended a Convention with such a preponderance of women). The main 
speaker of the evening was Dr. Luther H. Evans, former Librarian of 
Congress and now Director-General of UNESCO. The title of his address 
was " Culture and Mutual Understanding," but discarding his prepared 
text, Dr. Evans spoke instead of the problems UNESCO faces in trying 
to carry out a global programme. | 


“ Iiliteracy and low living standards аге the plague of two-thirds of 
the world. As long as they last, there can be no sound basis for 
lasting peace anywhere, because a hungry man is one who has 
nothing to lose" -> 


Dr. Evans, who was born in Texas, was continually reminded that 
the * Lone Star State " has been put in the shade by the giant newcomer 
from the Northwest. Dr. Evans suggested that Texas and California 
amalgamate to solve the problem of Alaska. Meanwhile, a mere handful 
of delegates from the 49th State were asked to stand and také their bow. 
Following the first General Session a reception was held at the St. Francis 
Hotel. A.L.A. officers greeted delegates and guests and light refreshments 
were served to the strains of Polynesian music. 


That afternoon, delegates who attended the meeting of the University 
Libraries Section of the Association of College. and Research Libraries 
heard Mr. Lester Asheim and Dr. Ralph Ellsworth speak on “ The 
Academic Library and the Development of Lifetime Reading Interest." 
The report of a survey recently carried out revealed that only 15 per 
cent of College Students read and it was suggested that professors and 
lecturers are often at fault since their philosophy of education differed 
widely from that of librariens. They often did not encourage reading. 


Another meeting, organised by the A.C:R.L., was addressed by Mark 
Schorer, author and Professor of English at the University of California 
(Berkeley). In a most entertaining speech, “ The Harassed Humanities,” 
Professor Schorer told how he felt that emphasis on science (and social 
Science to a lesser degree) was respected and rewarded but that the 
humanities have fallen into low regard. 


“Worry over how to retrieve the missile mouse, Susan supremacy, 
the stock market . . . has placed the reading of Homer and the Classics 
in the background. " Professor Schorer did not take kindly to the use of 
the term “ library science " and hinted that librarians were following the 
general pattern and sheltering under the cloak of science in order to 
hold their own in a technological and scientific age. He ended:— 


“ But suppose we solve all of our problems; that would still leave the 
humanities—and only humanities—to ask the question: For what end 
did you solve them?" 


At a special meeting on Friday, 18th July, both a backward and 
forward look were taken at National Library Week. (The first NLW was 
held in March this year and was a great success. Plans are now under 
was for the 1959 National Library Week). It is mentioned in Liaison 
(June, 1958) that consideration is being given as to whether there should 
be a National Libraries Week in the United Kingdom next year. Would 
it not be a good idea to hold it at the same time as the U. S. National 
Library Week (April 12th—18th)? 
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Оп Thursday evening, 17th July, Mr. Quincey Howe, radio news 
analyst, spoke on “ Our Liberties and our Libraries." Mr. Howe limited 
his remarks to two important liberties which are directly promoted by 
libraries—freedom to read and freedom to choose what to read from a 
wide range of material. He pointed out that reading and the “ public 
arts" (cinema, radio and television) are complementary activities and 
that they are not entirely competitive. Although the public arts reach 
a far wider audience, their material is far more limited in scope. They 
are dependent on books as the source of some of their best productions. 
Whilst radio and TV are devoted to the transmission of ideas, book 
publishing fosters creativeness; and when it comes to changing the minds 
of men, no other medium can compete with books, 


Following Mr. Howe’s address, the “Liberty and Justice" Book 
awards ($5,000 each) were presented to George S. Counts for his book, 
The Challenge of Soviet Education; to Herbert Feis for Churchill, Roose- 
velt, Stalin; and to Len Giovannitti for his novel, The Prisoners of 
Combine D. ' 


An important sa was held on Friday aftenoon, 18th July. Held 
under the auspices of the National Union Catalog Sub-Committee of the 
Resources Committee, Resources and Technical Services Division, the 
topic of discussion was “A proposal to publish a National Subject Union 
Catalog." Mr. G. A. Schwegman, Jr., Chief of the Union Catalog Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, outlined the pattern developing for such 
a publication. The proposed publication would primarily serve as a 
subject index to the National Union Catalog and would be in book form. 
The scope and frequency of the planned publication, which could con- 
ceivably start in January 1960 and replace tke existing Library of Con- 
gress—Books: Subjects, are not yet decided. However, a sample page 
was distributed and a questionnaire will soon be sent to the large libraries 
in order to get their reaction. 


In the panel discussion which followed, Mr. Everette Moore, Refer- 
ence Librarian, University of California (Los . Angeles) said he saw in the 
proposed publication a logical and necessary development of the National 
Union Catalog but raised the question as to whether the proposed subject 
index would not reduce the subject control of the individual library 
collection—a danger in college and university libraries where students 
are trained to use the resources of one integrated collection. He indicated 
his preference for Classified Arrangement. This remark provided a lively 
discussion on the question of classified versus Library of Congress subject 
heading arrangement for the new index. In defence of the latter it was 
pointed out that practical considerations, viz., the almost general accep- 
tance and uniformity of subject headangs in American practice makes this 
arrangement preferable to a classified arrangement which would be handi- 
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- capped by the lack of a generally accepted classification scheme and the 
need for relative indexes. But despite the defence of the subject heading 
arrangement there were some present who were not convinced. The 
British National Bibliography was quoted and it had been found very 
useful by some librarians despite its British emphasis. (Not a word was 
said about “ mumbo-jumbo ” or “ hocus pocus "—nor did anyone protest 
at the lengthy class numbers in B.N.B). Owing to the fact that few 
American libraries use the classified catalogue, some of those present were 
not on familiar ground. One questioner asked, " Isn't it axiomatic that 
persons need consult an index first when using a classified catalogue?" 
It will be interesting to see what further developments take place as a 
result of this discussion. 


The final general session was held at 8.30 on Friday evening, 18th 
July, when Dr. Emerson Greenaway, City Librarian of Philadelphia, was 
installed as 1958-59 President of the A.L.A.. (It is welcome to note that 
at this year's Library Association Conference in Brighton there is to be a 
similar ceremony). President Greenaway then gave his inaugural address 
in which he suggested international co-operation in the purchase of good 
books and the development of a world-wide travelling exhibition of 
significant books. Thus the world of books would be enriched. Follow- 
ing President Greenaway's address, Mr. A. L. Walter, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, reported for his committee to express the thanks 
of the A.L.A. to all individuals and organisations contributing to the 
success of the conference, The final meeting was adjourned at 10 p.m. 
Not a moment too soon, for at least one delegate had to be up by 5 a.m. 
next day to set out on the return journey. 


The author's grateful thanks go to Mr. Walter Pilkington, Librarian 
of Hamilton College, for sending him as delegate to the Conference. 
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Correspondence | 
No Straight Tale 


Mr. Cawley and his colleagues in non-public libraries (July Assistant) 
deserve our sympathy. We in local government libraries have a union 
which some of us like and some do not, but they have none at all. It 
is, however, difficult enough to find a real basis for comparison as between 
one public library and another, but the variations between public lib- 
raries and non-public libraries are legion. As. someone put it last year 
in the A.A.L. Council, “It is as reasonable to compare public libraries . 
' and non-public libraries as public houses and non-public houses!” 


We must face the fact that our intelligence services are weak. A 
few years ago a NALGO Staff Side leader (now retired, by the way) said 
to me in the course of conversation, “ What; is the matter with your 
- people. We have been discussing a problem with the Library Associa- 
tion and have not been able to get a straight tale out of them." I think 
the situation is better now, but we still do not know the detailed position 
in libraries up and down the country. The people who should be able 
to tell us are the Libraries Departmental Representatives in NALGO 
branches. The problem is how to collect and assess this information on a 
national basis. | | | 

MICHAEL T. SLEIGHTHOLM, Leeds Public Libraries. 


Information, please, on Mobile Libraries 
Mr. Parfitt, of the Exmoor Travelling Library, and myself, are in the 


process of preparing a book on Mobile Library Services. The outline has 
received the approval of the Press and Publications Committee of the A.A.L. 


The only effective method of collecting the information we needed seemed 
to be the use of a questionnaire, and although this made us undesirable pests 
to many busy librarians, we had a good response to our circular. There are a 
few still unreturned which we would be pleased to see. 

If any librarian who administers a mobile library service has not yet had 
a questionnaire, perhaps he would be kind enough.to get in touch with me at 
the Central Library, High Street, Acton, W.3. We attempted to circularise 
every authority with a mobile library, but our information will almost certainly 
prove to have been incomplete, and we would welcome information from any 
source on this subject. i 

L. B. Horne, Acton Public Libraries. 


Es 
Scrap the National Award 


It is now more than a year since the National Joint Council negoti- 
ated the award on Local Government Salaries, iat which time it was agreed 
that the National Grading for Library Staffs| would have to be revised. 
Information received since the report in the June issue of Liaison seems 
to indicate that a reasonable agreement on this matter is very unlikely, 
even on a basis of control of five whole-time staff. 


In these circumstances would it not be better to abandon the National 
Grading, and for the National Joint Council ito issue a statement to this 
effect? In this way Local Authorities would be free to deal with this 
. matter themselves, as indeed some have already done, and officers holding 
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posts to which a National Grading is applicable would be able to take 
individual appeals for re-grading in those cases where the Authority will 
not take action. j 


As a representative on the Service Conditions Sub-Committee (Local 
Government) of the East Midlands District Committee of NALGO, І ат 
contemplating introducing a motion on these lines at an early meeting of 
the Sub-Committee for reference to the National Service Conditions Sub- 
Committee, and: therefore I would appreciate some indication of the 
reaction of library staffs to this idea. 


F. R. ROBINSON, Deputy Borough Librarian, Grimsby. 


Interlingua v Esperanto ; 


Mr. Wilson (August Assistant) misunderstands both mv article and the 
nature of Interlingua when he seeks to set up an opposition between it and 
Esperanto. The two languages are complementary, not competitive. Person- 
ally, I don't like Esperanto as a language, because it is so very barbarous, „but 
I know that it works and that you can do many interesting, useful and signifi- 
cant things with it.’ What you cannot do, however, is make yourself under- 
stood in it to someone who has not learned it. Your potential audience is 
limited to about 25,000. Interlingua, on the other hand, although ‘those who 
can speak it may be limited to a few hundred, can be understood by any 
person with a good knowledge of a Romance language (including Esperanto, 
which has only a handful of Germanic and Slav words), a total audience of 
over 250,000,000. That is why it is so signficant in documentation, why it is 
being used with such success for homotopic abstracts and for the reports of 
medical congresses. Finally, Mr. Wilson, there is no reason for supposing 
it to be a whit more difficult to learn than Esperanto. 


B. C. SEXTON, Liverpool Public Libraries. 
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What am І offered? 


by R. H. Millward, Croydon Public Libraries 


I don't imagine many librarians regular.y read the periodical The 
Exchange and Mart (incorporating * The Bazaar, The New Home and 
The Stamp Dealer "). It doesn't go in for attractive covers like Country 
Life or the Field, or hit you between the eyes like Life and Punch although 
it has recently decided to change its cover title from black to red. Its 
contents are likely to appeal to you if you enjoy the back page of the 
New Statesman, Let me introduce you to the book section. 


It is to be found under COLLECTING-—BOOKS, sub-divided into 
a very basic classification scheme: Magazines and Newspapers, Old Boys' 
Books, Reference Works and Various. There seems to be no market for 
Old Girls’ Books, but if you have been hoarding Magnets, Gems and 
Sexton Blakes, you are in the money. The Magazines are mostly film 
weeklies, Wide Worlds and Health and Efficiency. The Newspapers are 
a very mixed bag—I wonder who will buy “500 clean surplus newspapers 
1955-7"? Perhaps someone opening up a fish and chip shop. 


The section on Referénce Works regularly includes Jane’s (ships 
and aircraft, not strip cartoons), Arthur Mee’s Children’s Encyclopaedia, 
Caxton and Waverley Book Co. publications, aistories of the first World 
War and a selection of Britannicas varying in price according to age like 
secondhand cars. The newest опев— 1957 ed. still in publisher's cartons" 
(evidence of the success of persuasive adverts—pipe-smoking Dad, radiant 
Mum and two eager children knee-deep in homework and the Britannica) 
go at about £70, while older ones come down to around £5 for a 9th 
edition. The knack seems to be to phrase your advert to dispel all sus- 
picion that the set was bought and found to be poor value, e.g.: “R.A.F. 
widow—unwanted gift" One advertiser tries a new line: “£40 or 
exchange new. linen, china, сийегу” (would he be getting married by 
any chance?). 


The “ Various" department is rightly named. Subjects range from 
railways, yoga, astrology, tobacco and Kate Greenaway to monkeys, 
draughts, Nazis, goats and “anything English before 1714.". “ Marilyn 
Monroe books, 2s. 9d. post free, nice Christmas present " (plenty of illus., 
we hope) “Khama Sutra, Eng. translation, very rare, highest offers " 
(English agent for one of those Bombay booksellers?). Here is a possible 
purchaser: "Lady requires copy of Khama Sutra, Perfumed Garden, 
Decameron, Balzac's Droll Stories and similar works "—obviously a 
female sociologist doing research! i 


How about a plunge into the unknown? You might find a rare first 
edition in * about 10,000 books, mags., pers., mostly pre-war, offer wanted 
for the lot or exchange anything " (another 10,000 books, mags., etc.?). 
One advertiser proudly boasts: “ANY BOOK from me!” and speci- 
ally recommends “Angela Darling—125 pages cf sprightly reading.” The 
specialised meaning of the word "modern" when applied to books is 
shown in an advert: “MODERN BOOKS exchangeable at 4-price— 
Way of Life, P. Wildeblood; Beast in Man, E. Zola, etc.” 


Feel like trying a lucky dio? “Two famous French novels sent for 
10s.’ And what on earth are “ Customs Revenue Review books 1900- 
1909 ” and ‘ Vols. I, П, III, Power and Pedal”? 
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Division of Staff: a Canadian Example 
By David L. Houldridge, Kent Connty Library 


The division of public library staffs into professional and clerical 
grades has been a recurrent topic during the last few years. It has been 
raised at annual conferences, it has been discussed at local meetings and it 
has featured in the columns of our professional journals. 


In July 1957 I returned to England after close on three years with the 
Toronto Public Libraries, Canada, where such a system is successfully 
operated. In the notes which follow I would like to record some of my 
impressions, dealing particularly with the allocation of duties between the 
two grades of staff. My own experience was gained in the adult lending 
department of a medium-sized branch library and it is in this context that 
my comments should be read. 


Qualified staff in Canada are known as "librarians," their non-pro- 
fessional colleagues as “assistants.” The former are now required to 
be university graduates who have done at least a one-year full-time course 
at a library school, leading to the additional degree of Bachelor of Library 
Science. Asssitants are drawn from various groups. In Toronto the 
majority of them are English or European immigrants. These latter are 
especially useful for their knowledge of foreign languages (and literatures 
too, very often), as Toronto is an extremely cosmopolitan city. 


Turning now to what has sometimes been a bone of contention in 
Britain: how is the work divided between the librarians and the assis- 
tants? For convenience I will tabulate, starting with the librarian:— 
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1. Book selection. Regular listing oí suggested additions to stock; 
also checking of special subject lists and booksellers’ catalogues sent out 
periodically from the czatral Library. 

2. Stock revision. The aim here :s to keep branch stocks as 
"alive" as possible. Ea-3 month a different section of books is revised, 
so that the complete stcck is overhauled once every year. Unwanted 
books are sent to a cemtral pool for re-allocation to other libraries, 
addition to the central reserve stock, or discarding. 


3. : Advisory work «itn readers. This, together with the two fore- 
going items, forms the соге of a librarian's work. In normal circum- 
stances no public department of a Toronto library is ever open without 
at least one librarian or duty. This means that professional asssitance 
is always available shoukc people need it. Perhaps because of this fact, 
I found the Canadian pa»lic more ready than their British counterpart 
to ask the staff questions Moreover, librarians are expected as a matter 
of course to develop their book knowledge bv scanning reviews, examining © 
all additions to stock, ami reading as widely as possible. 


4. Registration of 22w readers. At first glance this may seem a 
clerical routine, but it 15 2251 done by a librarian who can then “ follow- 
up" by dealing with any request the new reader may make. 


5. School classes. These are mainly the concern of the children's 
librarians. Each spring, 1aowever, librarians in the adult departments 
give introductory talks to classes of schooi children transferring their 
membership from the Boz.’ and Girls’ departments. 


6. Special Indexes. Though cataloguing and classification are 
centralised processes, the compilation of special indexes is the responsi- 
bility of branch staff. Typical of those mairtained are a classified guide 
to the fiction stock, and a title index to drama anthologies. 


7. Booklists. From ime Чо time librarians compile subject lists 
based on the libraries’ stocks. Once a year a committee of librarians 
edits an annotated list of * 150 books of the last three years.” This is 
circulated across Canada through the co-operation of the Canadian 
Library Association. 


_ 8. Administration. пе routine common to all public libraries— 
timesheets, reports, statistical returns, etc. 


9. Displays. Choice ef subjects and materials for display. 


10. Maintenance of sock. Librarians must decide which books 
shall be withdrawn, whick rebound, and which repaired, either by an 
assistant at the branch,-or at the central book repair department, 


li. Counter work. ae majority of this is done by assistants, of 
course. It is noted here to ndicate that librarians help out when neces- 
sary—over meal breaks and at rush hours. 


12. Extension work. 'This varies according to local demand and 
the inclination of the indirEical librarian. Many librarians give book 
talks to local groups ; some serve as committee members of neighbour- 
hood organisations ; others write book columrs for district newspapers ; 
a few arrange cultural actrzties in their branches, e.g., lectures, poetry 
recitals, play-readings. 


So much for the librarian. The assistants duties are more briefly | 
listed ; they include: — 
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1." Counter work, The usual routines connected with thé issue and 
return of books; overdue notices; shelving of returned books; daily 
shelf tidying. | i 

2. Filing. At some branches assistants are trained to file catalogue 
cards. They are filed “over the rods" and afterwards checked by a 
librarian. ' 

3. Typing. Including typing of book cards, stock cards, and lists 
of recent accessions. ! 

4. Posters. There is a poster pool at the central library maintained 
by a full-time commercial artist. Assistants who have had art training 
are used to provide supplementary material for use in their own branches. 

5. Supplies. Assistants keep an eye on the stationery and office 
supplies, and order the necessary replacements from the central library - 
each month. ee gi | 

6. Periodicals. This entails recording and displaying each periodi- 
cal on receipt, and reinforcing the back numbers which are then circu- 
lated for home reading. 

7. Repairs. Some of this is done at the central book repair 
department, some by branch assistants who have been given a brief 
training by a librarian or at the book repair department. 

How far is this relevant to our needs in Britain? The most important 
point is that in Canada (as also in the U.S.A.), division of staff into pro- 
fessional and non-professional grades is regarded as essential in public 
libraries. An allocation of duties similar to the one described above is 
made between senior and junior staff in some British public libraries, 
but it is seldom as well defined. Moreover, in this country we lack a 
clear-cut distinction between staff functions at the point of entry into 
the profession. The Canadian example proves that such a distinction 
is practicable, and from my own experience in Toronto I would suggest 
that it is highly beneficial to the service given. — 
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The chapter on “ The Educational Role of an Information Service " 
deals with the support which the library can give to the overall educational 
policy of the company. Many courses are run these days, by Institutes, 
Societies, and also inside individual companies, on work study, personnel 
management, organisation and methods, operations research computers, 
etc., and it is the library’s responsibility to see that firstly information on 
these courses is made available to those interested; and secondly that 
recommended textbooks and background. documents are available in the 
library for those attending the courses. The library should also have 
reading space for apprentices and other younger members of the company 
who have been given time for private study. The author has done 
industrial libraries a service by drawing attention to this aspect of their 
work, 


A basic point which has been brought out is the need to streamline 
the administrative functions so that the maximum time may be given to 
the information service—“ the proliferation of unnecessary records is one 
of the simplest ways of wasting staff time that can be found.” 


The book is nearly free from typographical errors, only the missing 
letter on page 117 catches the eye. Mr. Foskett’s style makes for easy 
reading, and the chapters follow one another in a convenient order. The 
further readings given at the end of each chapter could have been better 
arranged and references should have been provided for quotations given 
in the text. D. MASON. 


Dictator Colehan 


We liked and appreciated your review of our new book Be A Librarian, 
in the September issue, but were pained to see that a new dictator has risen 
in the shape of Mr. Philip Colehan—a man obviously determined to end the 
endless controversy of up or down the spine. Being of the down persuasion, 
and in good company with the British Standards Institution, we shall continue 
thus, prefering not to say we are right or wrong. 


As to the mention of the A.A.L.: surely it is impossible for something to 
be “scarcely mentioned”? Either it is mentioned or not. In fact, ће A.A.L. 
is mentioned twice and its objects briefly summarised on page 30, 


Finally, Mr. Colehan complains of “a ridiculous photograph of what 
purports to be a story hour in a junior library.” Since the photograph was 
supplied by the author, who is Borough Librarian of Bromley, and represents 
a scene in the children’s library at Bromley, the word “ purports " seems to cast 
an unnecessary slur. We also disagree that the photograph is ridiculous. 

HuMPHREY WILSON, Director, Crosby Lockwood and Son, Ltd. 


Co-operation 


In fairness to Mr. Currie, I must qualify the criticisms made by Mr. 
Colehan in his review of Be A Librarian. 


On the matter of the Production Exhibition stands in 1956 the facts of the 
matter are these. When the Library Association agreed to sponsor a stand at 
the exhibition, we immediately approached Aslib, who had by that time already 
booked space. The exhibition was divided into a number of areas; the Aslib 
stand was sited in the area designated Research and the Library Association 
therefore selected an excellent site in the area designated Education, From this 
point the two stands were developed in collaboration and the give-away leaflet 
was produced as a co-operative venture and was available on both stands. In 
this way, very satisfactory co-operation was in fact achieved in spite of the 
fact that there were, as Mr. Colehan says, two independent stands. 

D. J. Fosxert, University of London Institute of Education. 
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Voting Time 


November, noted for bonfires, fog, and the dismal prospect of 
approaching winter, is of interest to librarians primarily as the season of 
elections. At this time of year the L.A. and its sections, at local and 
national level, broadcast a seemingly endless mass of voting papers, 
inscribed with the names of members of the profession, great and small; 
"and in the right-hand column opposite each name, there is a square, 
pathetically waiting for its cross. | 


How many of these symbols of our democratic association find their 
way back to Chaucer or other appropriate counting-house? Voting 
figures culled from election results of previous years indicate that the 
proportion is not as high as it might be. And why not? Are we as:a 
profession uninterested in who runs our affairs; who arranges our meet- 
ings, changes our examination syllabus, spends our money? For these 
are some of the things our elected representatives do: and not only the 
men of Chaucer House, but the.representatives of the smallest group or 
division which forms part of our Association's unwieldy structure can 
have a direct influence on professional policies. It is therefore important 
that members of the Association take seriously their right to vote. 


Nor should any individual] feel himself (or herself) unable to make a 
decision on the merits of the candidates involved; modesty of this kind is 
the cause of much of the apparent apathy over elections. But if voting 
in elections were restricted to those capable of forming an absolutely 
unbiased and accurately informed opinion of each candidate, then elec- 
tions would soon be extinct. Members must use what knowledge they 
possess to the full in casting their votes; no-one can do more and no-one 
however well-informed is infallible. 


As guides to unknown candidates, consider their professional reputa- 
tions, their work for professional associations and for professional educa- 
tion, their contributions to professional journals. Ask also the opinion 
of those who are in a position to know more of the candidates than your- 
self, provided of course you respect their judgment! Even if you know 
little of the candidate himself, you may know something of those who 
have proposed and seconded him; and these proposers and seconders are 
more than likely to have at least a similarity of professional outlook to 
the candidate, though they will not of course hold identical opinions on 
all points. The voting forms for the important national elections of the 
L.A. and its sections givé this information as to proposers, and also brief 
professional details of the candidates. 


The future of a democratic organisation lies in the hands of its 
members. Each one of us is capable of making a cross, and of mastering 
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the intricacies of the varion- secrecy-ensuring envelopes. To vote costs at 
most a postage stamp; in raany libraries not even this, since local repre- 
sentatives make arrangemerts to collect and return voting papers in bulk. 
It takes little of our time +c make and record these decisions, decisions in 
themselves of limited impertance, but which when added to the many 
others like them form a ccraerstone of our Association. 
Lifting the Lid 
Most of us at some tra2 have suffered from a feeling of frustration 

as some of the ablest of сіт colleagues forsake public librarianship. We 
have felt disconsolate, to> aver inadequate salaries and at the lack of 
interest shown in libraries by many local authorities; we have been 
annoyed by “fixed " appo-atments, farcical .nterviews, * closed " library. 
systems, niggardly committ-es, and the many minor discourtesies of inter- 
viewing authorities. We Fevz also had the dubious satisfaction of getting 
these feelings off our che& by grumbling to colleagues, wives (or hus- 
bands) and parents. Nore of us, however, had spoken on these matters 
to such an important gatzrng as the L.A. Conference until this year, 
when Peter Pocklington w-d the A.A.L. session of the Brighton Confer- 

ence for this purpose. It жаз. he said, “ the lid of a dustbin rather than a 
treasure-chest," which he жаз lifting, and the hitherto uninformed among 
his hearers must have go: more than ап eyeful of dust; though he was 
careful to refer to the mar - -authorities where these things did not happen 
and to round off his pape- Dy constructive proposals. " Lifting the Lid” 
will appear in full in Ccrfzrence Papers; suffice it here to thank Mr. 
Pocklington for his erideicours on behalf of assistant librarians every- 
where, and to hope that ле has convinced. at léast a few of those in 
authority that the causes > our discontent are prooiems for serious con- 
sideration and not mere -offee-time grouses. 
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The Uses of Blacklisting d 


Alternatives ! 


The replies to my letter on blacklisting serve, in their different ways, 
to emphasise the main points demonstrated by the result of L.A. action 
in the Gateshead case. | 


Clearly a decision is needed between the following alternatives: ; 


Either: 1. Blacklisting must be done consistently and efficiently with 
every possible effort made to ensure effectiveness. 


Or: 2. The Association must accept the fact that it is in no 
position to intervene directly in salary matters, and allow 
all members the same right to accept or reject posts 
according to individual circumstances. ; 


The hindrances to the first alternative are well known, but deserving 
of new consideration. They are:— 


(a No sanctions may be applied to blacklisting by the Library 
Association. J 


(b) If ever the Association is seriously challenged over blacklistihg 
~ action, then our standing as a Chartered Institute may well be 
threatened. The Charter implies no right to dictate salaries." 


(c) It is doubtful whether the Association is in a position to arrive 
at a fair decision with regard to a post, to take action in time, 
and to keep interested members fully informed. 


If it is decided that, in spite of all this, the Association has a moral 
right to organise members with a view to boycotting certain posts, then 
we are faced with a situation in which we have at our disposal no means 


of enforcement, except what may be described as “ social sanctions." i. 


If we are not prepared to apply even this slight deterrent, then we 
are in the position of asking members to forfeit individual opportunities 
whilst at the same time refusing them even the last flimsy safeguard to 
their personal interests. i 


Blacklisting is useless if not effective. If it cannot be made effective, М 
then in fairness to the majority it ought to be dropped altogether. ү 
H. Waite, Cannock Public Library. 
| 
I told you so 


Several times in the past in A. A.L. Committees and even within 
the Council itself I have drawn attention, in my shy and retiring way, to 
the dangers of the pronounced inconsistency evident in the pattern of 
L.A. protests against posts at inadequate salaries. On each occasion (І 
have had the feeling that nobody was particularly interested, and in any 
case it is most rude to criticize the L.A. (Yes, the A.A.L. has become so 
respectable of late). The results of ignoring the warnings given by myself 
and the one or two other enlightened members of the profession are to be 
seen in the September issue of the Assistant. ' 


I am most grateful to Mr. Cardy for providing me with the oppor- 
tunity to say to the A.A.L. Council a collective “ I told you so." Although 
I have been a wholehearted supporter of the policy of protesting against 
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posts advertised at іпайедоа-є salaries, I have to admit that, on the facts 
as they are presented to u:, leaving aside the moral issues involved, Mr. 
Cardy had some justificatiom for proceeding as he did. x 


Let it here be said that I have the greatest regard for the way in 
which such protests as have seen made have b2en handled by the Chaucer 
House executive; a very fire -ob has been dore on our behali in the past 
few years. But nothing is so good that it cannot be improved upon. It 
is from this constructive staipoint rather than any other that I wish to 
make certain observations wpon the dangers of inconsistent application 
of the machinery of protes-. 


It is difficult to go bacz izto immediate history on this subject if only 
because the frequent telescoping of grades in the past few years tends to 
confuse issues. It would he as well to beer in mind this telescoping 
when reading the illustratioms given, 


In 1956 the National Piess rang with the story of the oversmall 
dimensions of the desk oi che Deputy Librarian at Middlesbrough. A 
short while previously the = ame National Press had carried a story about 
the dispute which had arisen. between the L.A. and Middlesbrough Cor- 
poration. The L.A. had intormed the Corporation that they considered 
A.P.T. Grade IV inapprop7ias for a post of such responsibility, and con- 
sidered that A.P.T. Grade 71 should apply. As the profession at large 
watched the outcome of 115 protest, an advertisement from Ealing 
requesting applications for the post of Deputy Borough Librarian on 
A.P.T. Grades IV-V арраг>жйу passed unnoticed. Ealing is almost 35,000 
of population larger than LHddlesbrough, and almost certainly has a very 
much higher cost of livicc quite apart from the fact that the library. 
service is, statistically larger: m all respects except book-fund. 


At Port Talbot, Grad» A.P.T. II was considered to be inappropriate 
for the post of Borough .Lbrarian, Grade A.P.T. VII being considered 
nearer the mark. At Crew= z post of Borough Librarian on Grade A.P.T. 
IV at almost the same tim: aroused no official reaction despite the fact 
that Crewe was 5,000 of population larger than Port Talbot and, miser- 
able though both were, Бегет financed for Library purposes. 


Similar comparisons гоша be continued almost ad nauseam; they 
are liberally sprinkled thraaghout the pages of T.L.S. over the past five 
years or SO. 


Every case points to the fact that we have been inconsistent in the 
application of what little => have in the wav of sanctions. Might I not 
be excused for thinking thzt protests are only levelled when someone at 
Chaucer House has time с organize one -ather than as a matter of 
routine? What is the polis; adopted in makir.g a decision to protest about 
the grading of a given post? If there is not one it is time there was. If 
there. is it might be rigidly azplied to avoid гпу future repetition of such 
a convincingly face-saving .e-ter as Mr, Cardy's. 

D, E. Davinson, Dukinfield Public Library. 


The Other Way 


It is natural for the L.A. and A.A.L. to endeavour to ensure that posts 
in libraries should be adecrately graded by a form of blacklisting, but 
that is no reason for members refusing to realise that it is impossible 
for the Association to take ection against personal or corporate members 
to ensure adequate gradirg, and that therefore the nearer to success the 
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present policy gets, the more likely it is that an indifferent applicant will. 
be appointed to the position advertised; for the best applicants, репа 
against their own judgment, will withdraw. 


In these cases it is very likely that the library service, and the position 
of the Chief Librarian and library staff will be poorly regarded for at 
least as long as the Chief holds his job, for his colleagues will have little 
respect for him and he is hardly likely to be the man of ability and 
character required to lift the service from the low position it evidently 
occupied at the time of his appointment, : 


History shows us time and again that a good library service with 
adequate staff and remuneration has followed from the appointment of'a 
first class man to an inadequately graded post (before, of course, the days 
of blacklisting). Good library services in this country and reasonably 
paid staffs have been-created, not by library committees, the Library 
Association, or the A.A.L., or by the public, but by individual libráriaris 
who accepted appointments often at inadequate salaries and devoted them- 
6; to building the service, creating the staff and fighting for reasonable 
salaries. | 


Some 25 years ago the present librarian of Croydon, speaking in the 
debate at the A.A.L. Meeting of the Harrogate Conference (devoted, as 
usual, in the days of Marr and Firth to conditions of service and salaries), 
said he thought the responsibility for getting an adequate. job and salary 
rested with the individual in the first place, and secondly on the shoulders 
of the individual Chief Librarians inside their own library systems on 
behalf of their staffs. Maybe T. E. Callander was wrong, but I, for one, 
have never forgotten his words through more than 20. years of argumeht 
with finance and establishment committees, and‘ although many of my 
generation may not have heard his words, they have followed his precept. 


L. wae Chief aii arian, Wallasey Public Library. 
The President replies I 


Those of us who work in public life and have to administer decisions 
made by governing bodies which protect the general community against 
the selfishness of the few, are accustomed to ill-tempered criticism, ‘to 
being called “ dictators,” e Big Brother," * 1984," and the rest: So we 
can read with tolerance such a letter as that of 'Mr. Cardy. Under Ше 
circumstances his annoyance is understandable. 


His principal points seem to be that the Library Association (a) Éas 
no right to advise its members that they should not apply for certain 
undervalued posts (b) should be more “consistent” in its actions and 
(c) should not advise against “А” because it does not advise against “B. " 
I will return to these points later. But first I would challenge his in- 
sinuation that the whole business is in any way underhand or not known 
to the membership. Anyone who has followed Liaison during the past 
eighteen months will have. seen the large amount of publicity given to the 
activities of the Membership Committee in these matters. 


It is of course quite reasonable for anyone to have his own ба 
tion of a particular job, but one assumes that this appraisement will'be 
done with some regard to the facts and circumstances of different 
libraries. In a fairly small profession like ours it is fairly easy for any- 
one in a relatively senior position and with a little experience to find 
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out what goes on. It is easy to discover that in the population group, 
100— 150,000, Gateshead = спе only place which grades its Librarian in 
IV; a few have Grade V; zrd the majority are in the “ lettered " grades, 
mostly C and not a few аз high as Е; also that there are a large number 
of places with much smal-r populations paring Grade IV and upwards 
for fewer than three branca-s and 36 staff. Even if one's own information 
is scarce, then that in the > sssession of the Library Association is at one's 
disposal and is used in all 21+ considerations of the “ rate for the job." 


Mr. Cardy makes grec play of the argument that it is no function 
of the Library Association c act as à trade union. I do not think that it 
is acting as a trade union xr :ts present actions. Were it to act as a trade 
union it would take far strcazer action than it does—and would have the 
support of a large part of tae membership if it did! It acts as a profes- 
sional advisory body to Ës own membership and to those outside— 
including the trade unions—*-ho consult it and act in close liaison with it 
in all matters appertainime to salaries and conditions of service for 
librarians. This is quite common practice for a processional society, many 
of whom. sit, as does the —.A., іп the Nalg> Consultative Committees. 
In spite of his arguments cn this point, never once does Mr. Cardy 
mention the Society of Muricipal and County Chief Librarians, which is 
а trade union and also issies advice to intending applicants for under- 
graded posts—in the case cf Gateshead, for example, it advised candi- 
dates only to accept the pcs: if it were re-graded tc: Scale “ B." Nor did 
he reply to the Library Assco.ation’s request that persons should let them 
. know if they intended to epply for the post—a small point, may be, but 
as a result the Library Association was not aware that an appointment 
was made until it was all o~er, for the other interuewed candidates had 
not written to the L.A. in the first place. How thea could the L.A. keep 

applicants aware of the prozress of its negotiations. 





My own views on the reed for professional sclidarity in its attitude 
to “ blacklisting " were stab с in my Presidential Address, and I would 
not withdraw a word. Fortunately they also seem to be the views of the 
. vast majority of our membs.s and the A.A.L. Courcil is certainly unani- 
mous in its desire to suppcr. the L.A. in all is effcrts in the matter, for 
it was they who urged tha action should be taken in the first place. 
It is the job of a professicral body to express its opinion on the value 
of its qualifications and to aclvise its members agairst jobs which do not ` 
measure up to that standard. It is done by mos: professional bodies 
both in and out of local government, and whether-or not there 
are nationally agreed scales—though of course acticn is easier, and more 
likely to be effective, in the former case. It is also right that the associa- 
tion should try to negotiate -for better salaries through every possible 
agency and reasonable to expect its membership to help rather than hinder 
during the course of these negotiations. 


The Library Associaticr has a direct duty uncer its Royal Charter 
to “promote the better administration of libraries" and "to promote 
whatever may tend to the irxo-ovement of the position and the qualifica- 
tions of librarians.” Both Eese objects imply activity in the salary and 
conditions fields and resparsibility both to institucional members, to 
advise them on the salaries 2=с25ѕагу to attract the persons best qualified 
and experienced to administer their libraries efficier.tly, and to personal 
members to ensure them ac zdequate and approp-iate income. Most 
authorities recognise the гісі of the L.A. to act іг this manner, many 
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even seek advice and many react favourably to representations. Most 
authorities pay “ average" salaries, some are better than average, some 
are worse than average and some are “bad.” It is in these cases that 
the Association advises and negotiates, and. at the same time requests its 
members to refrain from applying until negotiations are satisfactorily 
concluded. It is difficult to make representations about “ sitting tenants " 
unless that person seeks-help, yet there are many cases where the Associa: 
tion has been able to help in the regrading of an occupied post, when 
requested by the occupant. 

The Council has agreed to “ blacklist ” in cases where an actual or 
likely breach of an agreed award is evident (e.g. the old “АРТИ 
award ”), or where posts are considerably and demonstrably below those 
paid in similar services. It is obvious that speed is necessary, and so 
action is taken by the Membership Officer, in consultation with the 
Chairman of the Membership Committee, within the letter and the spirit 
of the Council resolution. This seems fait enough. in view of the amount 
of information already at the disposal of the Association to enable a 
decision to be made. That this is accepted by the majority of the members 
is evident from the successful outcome of many negotiations, which are 
initiated at the same time as members are advised to refrain from apply- 
ing, and from the frequently 100 per cent. support received. As popula- 
tion is only one of many factors considered when action is taken, some 
apparent inconsistencies may occur, but I do not think that these should 
affect the attitude of the membership to .those which are blacklisted. 
Maybe Glasgow should have been “ blacklisted,” but the fact that it was 
does not affect the rightness of the L.A.s attitude to any other special 
case. (Glasgow still pays higher than anywhere else in Scotland). j 

The moral issues involved are lightly dismissed by Mr. Davinson, 
and overlooked by Mr. Cardy. I maintain that in a. professional orgati- 
ization they cannot so easily be forgotten. When one joins such a body, 
one assumes some common bonds of interest and mutual obligation with 
those of like mind. Surely one of these obligations is to co- -operate loyally 
with one’s colleagues to further the objects of the organization. It is'a 
basic principle that one does not try to profit at their expense, no matter 
what stretchings of conscience can be made to excuse one’s conduct. 
The growing success of the Library Association’s policy is due to the fact 
that the membership is solidly behind it. The A.A.L. Council will always 
be vigilant to see that the policy is applied as firmly and as fairly as 
possible, and will not be slow to suggest changes that may be deemed 
necessary. At the same time it will give its wholehearted support to its 
parent body to continue to press for better salary conditions by whatever 
means are in its power. In like manner it trusts that it will have the 
loyalty of its members in refraining from embarrassing any negotiations 
by precipitate and selfish action. The battle is slowly being won—now 
is not the time to withdraw. . O. S. TOMLINSON. 
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Breaking the Deadlock К 


From time to time I sk the Chairman of my NALGO. Branch 
Executive Committee, wiz is also on the National Executive Council, 
how negotiations are goraz on the old A.P.T. П award. Last time, he 
told me that it wasn't NZ.LGO which was dragging its feet, but the L.A. 
The L.A. was inflexible, :-е employers adamant, the result stalemate. 


It is understandable at the L.A. should not want to agree to an 
increase in the number o= staff supervised but surely all librarians agree 
that number of staff superv&ed is по way to assess library gradings? It 
is, for example, inappropr=te for reference librarians; while a cataloguing 
department might contair six typists or an Adrema machine doing the 
same work. 


Ought not the L.A. t= try to break the deadlock by putting forward 
an alternative grading sys =m for NALGO and the employers to discuss? 
It might not be accepted, but it could prove the basis for a solution. 


Population served co- d be the yardsticx. It should not be difficult 
to assess the population se-ved by a particular branch library, for :nstance. 
Similarly the grades for C-ief Assistant, Cataloguer, etc., could be based 
on the population of the 1-2al authority area. in the same way that Chief 
Librarians are trying to zer-enge gradings fo- themselves. Exactly what 
grades would be appropmate to what population would be subject to 
negotiation of course, but = consensus of opirion could be found on what 
should be paid—this must -« so, otherwise the“e would never be any black- 
listing. 


I have heard it said tsat some senior members of the profession are 
not much bothered by the [ailure of negotiations so far. Doubtless their 
local authorities fill old АРТ. II posts by internal promotion. Those 
Chiefs who must advertise 2ither have to wa:t a long time for a suitable 
candidate or they have tz Lower their'standards (unless they are very 
lucky, or unless their authcitv is enlightened 2nough to regrade the post). 
In either case the service zuffers. 


As a profession we here found it difficult to agree on the minimum 
population which can supzort an efficient library service. If the A.A.L. 
Council could agree on, e.g . "he maximum population served by a branch 
library, above which the b-anch librarian should be graded on A.P.T. II, 
and make recommendatior= to the L.A. Counzil, we might be well on the 
way to a proper grading s.ztzm for library staffs. 

P. D. Gann, Glorccestershire County Library. 
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Desparanto, or A Lesson for Linguaphoneys 


May a humble enquirer ask why it is that the outlets for the proper 
exercise of our professional energies are so choked that our members 
must have recourse to sinister sublimations in order to find release? This 
gloomy reflection was prompted by a letter from Mr. Sexton in a recent 
issue anent the propagation of an artificial language. He betrayed a 
shameful but obviously grand passion for the thing, which shocked me 
(and he working just round the corner from the most respectable collec- 
tion of properly constituted unsynthetic languages in the country, in the 
International Library at Liverpool) a shock intensified in a following 
issue when Mr. Wilson broke into an exultant chorus on behalf of another 
such product. It is the symptom that intrigues me, not the subject. Why 
do librarians so readily spark into life, like Lawrence's “ little flamey 
spouts," only when dealing with topics not germane to librarianship? 
Phonemes and giottal stops notwithstanding, it is time such aberrations 
and quaint deviations from our real purposes and practices were scotched 
at the start, before the Assistant becomes a philological. mortuary, or a 
periodical devoted to our extravagant extramural interests, fascinating no 
doubt, but irrelevant. 


It is ludicrous that the further we get from our profession, the live- 
lier our interest becomes, just as if we had nothing material to our job 
to discuss, but only marginal enthusiasms to proclaim. Truly the situation 
is dangerous when, apart from the anguished cries of the regular examina- 
tion corps, and their indignant demands for enquiry into the immoralities 
of Examiners, nothing else moves the membership—except this kind of 
embroidered frivolity. Are we so null and void? Are we to be judged 
by these symptoms, which would make any observer suspect we were an 
extant profession, but not a living one? We don't need to look the other 
way or indulge in any kind of escapism. We have a function to perform 
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for our patrons; more imp-rtint, we have a long operation to perform 
on ourselves. The written rd is the whole of our life; we must con- 
tinually renew our interest =nc response to it, and train ourselves in the 
discipline of our own langzase. Any other enthusiasm may be valid 
enough, but it has nothing =1 ll to do with us as а body of professional 
men and women with decla =c beliefs. 


That is all I want to urze. And if topics relevant to our purpose are 
lacking, Г suggest the followra3 for attention: the training of judgment; 
the decay of literary discip--e; the meaning cf reading; the taste of our 
readers—what do we know ..52ut it and does it matter?; can we prove to 
our clientele that “ reading —azeth a full man” or is this delusion? 


So let's by-pass our ай=тапіеѕ and get back to the main road— 
literacy. First we must бесте sentient, literate librarians, then we can 
educate our masters. We nzzc no odour of piety, just practice. Until we 
are really fit we can leave r-ealinguistics and other exotica in the attic. 


D. E. =ERARD, Deputy City Librarian, Nottingham. 


So you want to emiz-—ate 


I read with great inter-:t your report on the shortage of librarians 
in Canada in September's .is-isfant. То the younger members in par- 
ticular, this looks a very tez-riing tit-bit to be offered, and a number of 
tongues will be working c-e-time convincing wives that a great new 
future could open out befc=z you. I know; 1 tried convincing my wife. 
Then I wrote to the Сапай Library Association asking about positions 
open to British qualified libns. I received a recently published report 
which convinced me that Great Britain was the place to live. 


The report I received i: Education for librarianship: report on 
British library education, b, E. A. Ower, and published by the Canadian 
Library Association in Jarr.ary of this year. This report clearly states 
what they think of our п:=1 о45 of education and the value of our 
professional qualifications. 


The report commenées Ку discussing the L.A. examinations thor- 
oughly and critically, the ræn criticisms be.ng of the monopoly on 
examinations and training zb by the L.A.; and of the use of its powers 
for setting up standards of —zining for the profession. The second part 
deals with the educational zclities available то students, and a criticism 
of the low minimum stanc-c of education necessary for entry into the 
profession, which they corztbr an adverse aifect on the recruitment of 
graduates. 


The problems the C.L... wishes to solve are as follows: — 


1. To encourage British 1 =т::гіапѕ who are university graduates and, are 
chartered librarians to z«cept Canadian pcsitions. In the case of those 
with partial completic-r of training, prevision should be made to 
encourage them to ccmolete training by acquisition of the B.LS. 
(Betchelor of Library :-sEnce) degree, 


2. То prevent non-graczes who are chartered librarians being 
employed in professiora. ibrary positions until qualified by Canadian 
standards while at the: same time giving, recognition to tbe F.L.A. as 
representing comprehe-swe education in librarianship according to 
British standards. f | 
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The following are the recommendations put with a view to solving 
the problems: — 


1. That the F.L.A. plus a degree be considered equivalent to the B.L. S. 
degree, 


2. "That the A.L.A. possessed by a graduate be recognised as an inter- 
mediate and not a full qualification, 


3. That the F.L.A. alone, while recognising it as an indication of a 
high degree of professional training and experience, is not considered 
equivalent to Canadian B.L.S. and should be equated as such in any 
certification scheme. 


4. That non-graduates possessing only an A.L.A, cannot be considéred 
as qualified for the profession according to Canadian standards and 
that they record their opposition to the recruitment and appointment 
of these persons to professional positions in Canadian libraries. 


The following table shows clearly how: British eee stand at 
the side of ‘Canadian qualifications, 


CANADIAN. BRITISH. 


Master's degree from Canadian No equivalent. 
Library School. 


B.L.S. from Canadian Library University degree and F.L.A. 
School (or American M.L.S,). 


University degree and non-degree University degree and A.L.A. 
full-course in library science. . 


В.А. or B.S. in Library School, ог F.L.A. 
undergraduate course with credit 
towards first baccalaureate 
degree of at least two sessions. 


Non-degree course of at least оле ' A.L.A. 
session duration at recognised 
institution awarding certificate. 


Well—have you got the qualifications necessary? I'm afraid I have 
not, and it looks as if Great Britain (God bless her) is to remain my 
home. 

The above-mentioned report is available from the Canadian Library 
Association, Ottawa 4, Canada—price 35 cents. 

` JOHN WHITEHEAD, Ilkeston. Public Library. 


General Oversight in Private View ` 


Private View listed lan Wilkes’ suggested questions to ask oneself on 
entering furtively the libraries of one’s colleagues 
. (10) The book stock—what is there? What isn’t there? Why? 


What "conditio is it in? 
Ask these questions, too; they are important, Mr. Wilkes. 


H. P. STARK, Willesden Public Libraries. 
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In-breeding 


In his address to the A.A.L. session af the L.A. Conference at 
Brighton, Mr. Pocklington expressed serious concern at the loss of able 
public librarians, some overseas, and others to non-public libraries in this 
country; he quoted figures to indicate how great is the movement away 
pn public libraries, and how small is the trickle in the opposite 

irection. Е 


I am glad that this situation has been,verified and proven by Mr. 
Pocklington, for when I tried to make the same point at an A. A.L. meet- 
ing some years ago, I was openly disbelievéd on the grounds that non- 
public libraries require, and set out in their advertisements, qualifications 
of such a nature that public librarians аге effectively debarred from 
applying for such vacancies. 


In fact, as Mr. Pocklington has shown, the non-public libraries are 
very hospitable to public library applicants; their attitude is that given 
good experience and a suitable qualification, any candidate can adapt 
himéelf, or be trained for, work in a non-public library. Some public 
librarians who have made the change have become chief librarians at a 
much lower age than would. have been likely in a public library. 


On the other hand, recruitment to publici libraries, except at the very 
lowest level, is governed by the requirement of previous experience in 
public libraries, which means that such libraries are compelled to staff 
themselves by a process of in-breeding, and new blood is prevented from 
entering the profession. Since the war there have been colleagues of mine 
who would have been happy to enter the public library service, and who 
would, I am sure, have made a success therein, but they were prevented 
from even applying for suitable vacancies by| the invariable requirement 
of previous public library experience. 


If public libraries were to make entry into their service as free and 
open as do non-public libraries, they would open up a whole new field 
of recruitment, and we might see the beginning of a stream in the opposite 
direction to that emphasised by Mr. Pocklingtion. I am not now dealing 
with the question of graduates, nor with the post of Chief Librarian, 
for which special qualifications will always be required. But every special 
librarian who entered the public library service would bring with him a 
variety of interest and breadth of experience which could not fail to be 
. beneficial to that service. : | : | 


As Mr. Pocklington's address was at the official A.A.L. session of 
the conference, would it not be appropriate for the A.A.L. to accept the 
responsibility of taking the first steps in a campaign to free recruitment 
to public library staffs of the restriction about which I have written. 

- R. J. Hoy, School of Oriental and African Studies. 





Library Education Today 


Of the replies to my article, Library Education To-day, that from 
Mr. E. F. Ferry, is of particular significance, coming as it does from the 
Vice-President of the A.A.L. It is disappoin ling therefore, that it fails 
to refute my main arguments. | 


Mr. Ferry would assure me that the А.А. Council realises “ that 
full-time training is the ultimate goal in librayianship.” Such ап assur- 
ance would be more convincing if accompanied by concrete evidence in 
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terms of A.A.L. Council decisions and actions during the twelve years 
in which the schools have developed. 


I cited the acceptance in other countries of full-time professional 
education as “the only appropriate method," mentioning specifically the 
United States, Canada, New Zealand, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
“ Few of the countries cited,” says Mr. Ferry, “ can boast a really nation- 
wide and active library service.” Assuming that this statement is relevant, 
surely we would expect these “ underdeveloped ” countries to have far 
more primitive systems of professional education than our own. In 
general, precisely the reverse is true! Try explaining our strange mixture 
of methods to an American, Norwegian or Danish librarian, and note 
the look of horror! š 


" For some time to come, it will not be possible for all who wish . 
to attend full-time Schools of Librarianship to do so." Thus Mr. Ferry. 
Now this was said in 1946 and has been heard so often that it might 
almost be the Sixth Law of Library Science. Full-time education as the 
sole method could in fact be introduced quite simply by a decision of the 
L.A. that from a certain date, say four years hence, attendance at a full- 
time school would become a requirement for sitting the Registration 
Examination (or its successor). This would give students and education 
authorities ample time to prepare for the new system, and it would no 
longer be possible for education authorities to rely on the existence of 
part-time facilities as a reason for refusing to make grants to students 
for full-time courses. There would, of course, be hard cases and to meet 
the needs of those fitted for the profession of librarianship and unable 
to obtain grants, the L.À. should expand considerably the Mitchell 
Memorial Fund to provide larger interest-free loans. But is the problem 
of the hard case to be allowed to delay an essential development? 


PHILIP М. WuürrEMAN, Lecturer, Leeds School of Librarianship. 
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YESTERDAY'S CHAMPAGNE 


Council Notes—18 September 


It may be the weather, it may be the atom-bombs, or it may simply be 
due to the fact that we always seem to need a few days to recover after taking 
our annual leave ; whatever the cause, the usual sparkle seemed absent from 
Council after a four-month recess. There were some of the feelings of the 
morning-after, and in this respect the agenda did not help. Some of the issues 
carried over from May now had no more appeal than flat champagne, whilst 
most of the important business of the meeting was concerned with decisions 
too clear-cut to encourage any clash of wits. 


One effect of the lapse of time since the previous meeting was evident 
from the start when the President congratulated those who had taken up new 
appointments and those who had outwitted tbe examiners. This involved an 
unusually large number of Council members апа gave.fresh hope to all those 
others who felt convinced that they could do jest as well. A further word 
from the President was one of welcome to Colin Muris, an old friend of Council, 
who was attending as Chairman >f the newly-formed West of Scotland Division. 


Arising from the minutes ware four motions which had been forwarded in 
May to the L.A. Council and which had since received consideration. The 
first, which concerned the provision of trained children's librarians in every 
library system, did not inspire any action, mainly because of the present 
shortage of recruits in this work. The second, calling for an independent and 
fully-costed study of book-charging systems had & more encouraging reception 
and we can hope for positive action as a result. The next suggested that 
foreign Study Tours should be timed to avoid a clash with examination periods 
in future, and this recommendation is to be borne in mind. The last motion, 
proposing an approach to the B.B.C. and Independent Television with the offer 
of a panel of librarians for bock review programmes, is to be pursued. The 
need for a more active public relations policy in the Library Association is 
one to which the A.A.L. has long been drawing attention, and exploitation of 
the possibilities of television is one aspect of public relations which requires a 
far more positive approach. Miss Willson proposed that the L.A. should be 
asked to draw the attention of the Branches to the desirabilty of an approach 
to the various Independent Television Companies at local level, and Mr, Phillips, 
' in seconding, expressed his opinion of those librarians who boast that they 
have never seen a television programme. Mr. Thompson displayed an expert 
- knowledge of the inner organisation of ITV, and went on to assure us that 
we knew what we wanted. Needless to say, Council fully endorsed this 
proposal. ' 


The Bristol and District. Division received well-earned congratulations 
upon their excellent Union List of Professional Textbooks, and then we turned 
yet again to posts at inadequate salaries. The results of negotiations which 
had been concluded since the previous meeting were all satisfactory ones of 
upgrading. One case still outstanding, however, produced the disconcerting 
news that for lack of a librarian one library authority was making some sort 
of attempt to run its service bv appointing the Clerk as Acting Chief Librarian. 
How long, we wonder, before the Sewage Inspectors take over? 


Bad news of a different scrt came with the report that Don Davinson, 
one of our “ under-thirty " National Councillors, had tendered his resignation. 
The cause was one for congratulations—his appointment as Chief Librarian 
of Dukinfield—but his respect for the tradition that Chiefs shall not serve on 
Council or Committees meant sn abrupt end to a period of service that had 
proved abundantly his great ability and charm. < 


The reports of the Committees produced, as usual, a wealth of information. 
That of the Press and Publication Committee included a report of sales tbat 
had a flavour of the Stock Exchange, with Clough brisk, especially in overseas 
markets. There was good news, too, concerning the fast growing collection 
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of film-slides. А motion which was still outstanding from the Week-end 
Conference at Liverpool at last received agreement. This expressed concern 
over imperfect copies of books, and it is hoped that an approach will be made 
to the Publishers’ Association. 


From the Education and Library Committee we learnt that Mr. Ferry will 
not be able to continue to edit the examination, supplements for the Assistant 
Librarian, and the regret with which this news was received was:accompanied 
by gratitude for his having carried out tliis task so well. A lighter moment came 
when Mr. Davey read two typical letters from correspondence course students. 
The first was from a would-be librarian who is at present a pawn-broker, and 
the second came from a lady who was anxious to undertake a revision course 
whether or not she had already passed the examination. "OS 


From the Policy Committee came news of the latest developments in the 
reorganisation of the Chaucer House Executive. As members will know, Mr. 
Welsford and Mr. Henrik Jones are both due to retire next year, and it was 
possible to report that the A.A.L. views concerning the appointment of their 
successors will largely be endorsed. Consideration had also been given to the 
recent correspondence in the Assistant Librarian on blacklisting, to which the 
President was asked to reply. 


The Conference Committee was able to report a large amount of spade- 
work in preparing for a lively week-end next year. This will be at Folkestone, 
from 17th—19th April, at a W.T.A. Hostel. The accommodation and food 
were reported to be excellent, though a certain amount of room-sharing would 
be necessary. However, to quote Mr, Oxley, “ this will be managed as discreetly 
as possible.” The theme will be “ Librarianship for a new age; purpose, pattern 
and practice.” 


Much of the Finance and General Purposes Committee’s time was taken 
up in consideration of the problem of distributing the Assistant Librarian 
promptly to newly-enrolled membérs. Miss Ensing presented a memorandum 
which outlined the limitations imposed upon the A.A.L. by L.A. procedure, 
and which put forward proposals designed to ensure that the inevitable time- 
lag should be no longer than is absolutely necessary within those limitations. 


The most controversial item in the report of the Committee concerned a 
recommendation from the Education and Library Committee regarding a 
proposed Residential Revision School which G.L.D. were planning to run in 
April, 1959, at the request of Council The Educationists suggested that 
there should be a subsidy of £2 for each student, but this was strongly opposed 
by the Financiers on two grounds. Firstly, that such a subsidy would be 
devoted mainly to board and lodging and not to the administration of the 
school, and secondly that such a subsidy set no limit to Council’s financial 
liability; the more successful the school, the bigger the loss. Mr. A. C. Jones, 
in addition, cast doubts upon the wisdom of the plans which had been made, 
and seconded a motion from Miss Willson that the school should not be held. 
The G.L.D. contingent supported this since they felt that such a School could 
not be a success without this subsidy, and the motion was carried. 


The next item on the agenda was a motion from the Bristol and District 
Division concerning the notorious memorandum of the Finchley Labour Party 
on library charges. This was received, and then we turned to the appointment 
or nomination of officers for the coming year. Mr. Ferry's succession was 
proposed from the Chair and confirmed with acclamation. Two names were 
proposed for the Vice-Presidency, those of Mr. Phillips and Mr. A. C. Jones. 
Council was faced with a difficult choice, and the Hon, Secretary was already 
tearing up pieces of paper for a ballot when Mr. Phillips announced that he 
did not wish to stand. His supporters were unable to shake his resolution, 
and so members congratulated Mr. Jones upon his well-deserved appointment. 
The other Honorary Officers were willing to prolong their sentences, and a 
number of routine or formal items of business brought a sober, rather prosaic 
meeting to its close. i 


- Joun H. Jongs. 
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Review | | 
“Information Service in Libraries” by D. J. Foskett 
Crosby Lockwood. 1958 13s. 6d. 


One of the difficulties in reviewing this book is the fact that it is not 
clear for whom the work is written. It is published by Crosby Lockwood 
as No. 4 in their “ New Librarianship Series,” and on the dust cover 
appear these words “Students in librarianship and all others concerned 
with providing specialised information to experts will find this an invalu- 
able book.” The author states in his preface that he has deliberately set 
out to give a personal view of the subject. This has resulted in the book 
having a strong bias towards the work done by information services in 
industry, and as the majority of services described are common practice 
in industrial libraries, one can only assume that this book is written 
primarily for students and review it on that basis. ‘This being so, is it 
really necessary for the librarian—information officer dispute to be served 
up again? At the moment there is every sign that common sense will, at 
last, prevail; particularly as the more vociferous supporters of one of the 
sides have turned their energies to the formation of a new mutual admira- 
tion society. The author himself refers to the “ futility of the years of 
discussion, often acrimonious.” It is a pity de: he has chosen to go over 
the subject again in this book. 


Students will, however, get much of value from the other chapters. 
The author has a practical approach to the problems involved and rightly 
stresses the importance of the total integration of the industrial informa- 
tion service into the company which it is serving and to which it belongs. 
Emphasis is placed on the dissemination of information which is “ the 
characteristic activity of the special library, distinguishing it, more than 
any other feature, from university and publiq libraries," and also on the 
importance 'of presenting information in a form that is useful to the 
reader. Reference is made to the editing of;papers written by research 
workers. Many.librarians have to do this аз а part of their work, but 
one cannot help feeling that the resentment which this engenders in some 
quarters, not only makes for difficulty in the librarian’s personal relations 
with research workers, but also undermines their acceptance of the service 
' as a whole. 


One of the best chapters in the book is devoted to arrangement and 
indexing. This was, perhaps, only to be expected as the author is well 
known for his work in this field. His descriptions of faceted classification 
and: chain indexing are easily understandable and should prove most 
useful to students of classification, and he emphasises the need to “аррге- 
ciate that classification is a means to assist reference service, and not some 
sacred cow to be kept alive by periodical ex cathedra revisions . . . ” 
Farradane's system of isolates and analets is described in two sentences ` 
and Taube's Co-ordinate Indexing in one paragraph. Both of these 
methods could well have been more fully explained. The author hopes 
that the future will bring a new general scheme of classification which 
will be an integration, and not an aggregation, of a number of special 
schemes, some of which have been already developed for use in particular 
subject fields. He states, and many will agree with him, that a good 
classification system and indexes will satisfy most enquiries more quickly 
than a machine. | | 
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Landmarks 


The recent brochure which commemorates fifty years of the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire Division reminds us that 1958 has been a 
year of landmarks for the Divisions of the A.A.L. South Wales can 
be justly proud of their fifty years, and it is pleasing to note that three 
founder-members have sent messages of good wishes, including the first 
Chairman and first Secretary of the Division. 


Only half-way to fifty but going very strong indeed is the lively 
East Midlands Division, who celebrated their silver jubilee with a 
week-end meeting at Nottingham. East Midlands are noted for making 
the fullest use of their meagre capitation grant; they also have the honour 
of providing the A.A.L. with its President next year. 

Then, of course, we have had a birth— or rather, as Mr. MacLeod 
hastened to remind us, a re-birth, but none the less welcome for that. 
Latest news from the West of Scotland Division is that they are now 
fully operational, complete with news-sheet and the possibility of Dr. 
Ranganathan as a speaker in the near future. 

There are times when one feels that some of our leading members 
pay insufficient attention to the activities of the divisions, Landmarks 
such as those we have mentioned seldom occur at the rate of three 
per annum, Meanwhile, the work of the divisions carries on with meetings, 
visits, divisional committees, divisional publications. Whatever the A.A.L. 
Council accomplishes for assistant librarians, the life of our Association 
depends ultimately on the regular interest of its members through their 
local organisation. 


Talking Points 


Is the North Wales Division the first to attract the attention of 
the B.B.C.? On the evening following their September meeting at 
Bangor where the president of the A.A.L. spoke on “ The Future and 
the General Reader," the B.B.C's. News from Wales reported their 
proceedings with quotations from Mr. Tomlinson's address. Eighteen 
members attended out of a total membership of only fifty; a thirty-six 
per cent attendance at a Divisional meeting must be something of a 
record, too. 


The A.A.L’s. Publication Committee attempted something new 
in their recent production of Mason's Primer of Non-Book Materials, 
the binding and general production of which compare favourably 
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with those of modern commercial firms. Is this the end of the old 
utility Primer? Sentimentalists may moürn if this is so, but we 
have everything to gain by making our production standards match 
our contents. 

A recent report in the North West of | England which compared 
the expenditure of library systems, resulted in one librarian being 

“taken to task by his Treasurer for operating a service costing more 
than that of a neighbouring authority off similar size!" A recent 
Liaison report on Melton Mowbray relates a similar misuse of 
statistics to glorify the spending of less money on library services than 
another town. Even the Devil can quote the scriptures! 

Local History Library publicity is often too tainted with the dead 
hand of the archivist to be attractive to the igeneral reader. The story 
of Islington, recently issued by the Islington Public Libraries, is notable 
for avoiding this, and providing a popular approach to the printed and 
other records of the locality. | 

The shortage of qualified staff—and in places of any staff at all—is 
stressed in recently received annual reports. Staff shortages are, of course, 
a perennial grouse; but for the public library service to expand fastér 
than the staff available to man it efficiently, is а danger against which local 
е should fight—if necessary by the ultimate weapon of higher 
salaries! 

What are you going to be? is the title of a all sroducéd index of 
career books published this year by Brentford and Chiswick Public 
Libraries. The main section lists some 300) careers, notes under each 
head the available monographs, and also {refers comprehensively to 
another section in which general career books| are listed. A third section 
gives a selection of career novels in the junior libraries. 

Plastic Jackets have made the choice ої books an easy matter for 
the average borrower. He simply takes the one with the shiny jacket 
and leaves the rebind on the, shelf. Would some kind librarian please 
suggest what the poor unfortunate does when all our books have plastic 


jackets? | 
O AAL. | | 
PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCEMENT 














The following publications are now out of print: 
HEPWORTH, Р. `A Primer of MM to Readers 
COTTON, G. В. and A. GLENCROSS Fiction Index (1953) ` 


Copies of Fiction Index Two, (1957) [are still available, 
price 40/- (3o/- to members) post free. 


The Assistant апа the Public 
by Miss Susan Buckwell, Plymouth City Libraries 


From the point of view of the public, the assistant who serves on the 
counter, or the one who finds the book which he requires, is “ The Lib- 
rarian." Jt is from the actions, manners and ability of the assistant that 
the library service is judged and it is therefore of paramount importance 
that these people should be most carefully selected and trained, for upon 
them rests the reputation of the library as a whole. A brilliant Chief 
and Deputy Librarian will not offset impolite, inconsiderate assistants 
without a genuine interest in their work or a genuine desire to satisfy the 
needs of the public. 


Apart from his conduct when actually at work in the library, the 
assistant must also beware of giving a bad impression outside when off 
duty, for once associated with the library one is always associated with it 
in the mind of the reader. It is wise therefore to take the advice given 
to us when I was at library school: “If you want to let your hair down 
go to the next town to do it "—provided, of course, that you don't intend 
to go and ask them for a job next week! 


When appointing new assistants their personality and ability to cope 
with people, particularly the awkward ones, should be taken into account 
equally with academic qualifications. An applicant may be very well 
qualified on paper and yet, because of his individual temperament, be 
quite unsuited to be a library assistant. 


However much care is taken in this respect one does inevitably 
encounter this type of person; in fact, every staff seems to have one or two 
members who are completely antipathetic to the public. In many cases 
these very people are the ones most completely unaware of it. The only . 
thing to do with these unfortunates is to find them a job in the cataloguing 
department—by which I mean no offence to cataloguers—or some other 
sort of administrative work behind the scenes; but if you value the 
standard and reputation of your library service please DO NOT allow 
them to become involved with the public. 


This type of person is often one who likes to give himself and his 
colleagues the impression that of course he's much too clever to be a 
librarian really, and there are assistants in libraries who regard the entire 
reading public as virtually imbecile ; have these people ever stopped to 
think objectively how impossible they must at times themselves appear 
to shop assistants for instance? 


There is, I feel, a lack of faith within libraries to-day. We now 
produce too many would-be " angry young men," full of cynicism, with 
eyes only on the salary scale and how it compares with other professions. 
I am all in favour of adequate remuneration for our work, but do let us 
look a bit further into it than £s.d. If librarians as a class are to be 
regarded as professional men, as they seem so ardently to desire, this 
will only be achieved when the assistant has faith in himself and his work. 
Why should anyone else honour him if he despises himself? 


It is, I think, a good plan for fairly junior staff to spend some time 
working in branch libraries where there is less routine and more responsi- 
bility. The personal manner of the assistant is most important and the 
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very first day as an assistant is not too soon|for him to be impressed 
that the beginning ahd end of the librarian's duty is to serve the public. 

The results and value of this personal attitude are most evident at 
the small service point and it is therefore advisable that all staff should 
have an opportunity of working in the smaller as well as the larger 
departments of the library. American librarians who tend to cater for 
" groups of population” envy the fact that in Britain the tendency to 
agglomerate types of reader has largely been avoided. While it'is difficult 
to give a personal service from a large service point the needs of the 
individual ARE catered for and this leads to a very much better relation- 
ship between the assistant and the public. ' 


| . 

There is, of course, an eternal conflict asito the sort of service the 
assistant is to provide. Is the stock to cover the widest possible field or 
are we to cut out such matter as light fiction? ] am sure that the inclusion - 
of much second-rate material in libraries leads to frustrated and cynical 
assistants who inevitably give a poor service. |Ihe purpose of this paper 
is not to discuss standards of stock provision but I do believe that it has 
some bearing upon the professional outlook of the assistant. 


The standard and type of stock will inevitably vary according to the 
location and type of library. ' I am convinced that it is possible to a 
certain degree to employ assistants with nature and temperament most 
suited to a particular area or library. I do not, however, mean by this 
that an assistant should be sent to one service: point and left there until 
the end of his library career. Mobility of staff is stimulating to the 
people concerned, since every part of a librarian's work makes different 
demands upon one, When one is fully conversant with a particular aspect 
the tendency is to become complacent and then off-hand, to the detriment 
of the service. In my view the best plan is; by careful study of the 
individual characteristics of each situation, tó give each assistant. just 
long enough at one particular job for him to! become thoroughly com- 
petent and give maximum service at it. | 


This is important to ensure that the public get maximum service all . 
the time. Even the person who has a genuine ability to get on well with 
the public will, after a certain time, become easily irritated by them and a 
Short spell away from the library counter will do no end of good to the 
assistant himself and to the public he serves, and thus to the standard of 


library service as a whole. 


One of the most important functions of the assistant librarian is 
that of a link between his chief and the reader. The chief librarian and 
his committee are responsible for the policy of the library but it is by 
the assistant that this policy is in fact put into practice. For this reason, 
if for no other, a good relationship between the chief librarian and his 
assistants is most important; he must make certain that his staff are fully 
aware of what is required of them and they müst be sure of full support 
from him for their actions. One of the worst impressions is given by the 
sort of occurrence which regrettably does happen, in which the poor 
assistant explains some prohibitive or awkward regulation to a member 
of the public only to find that a senior assistant or the chief libraria 
comes up and says, “ Oh that’s all right, Mr. Jones.” | 


Personally, I believe that rules are made to, be broken; which sounds, 
of course, like anarchy, though it is not really so. It is in my opinion 
the spirit and not the letter of the law which must be obeyed. Discretion 
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is naturally of prime importance to all people dealing: with the public, 
particularly in a library where all kinds of people from all walks of life 
are encountered. Ü 


I am quite convinced that the public library service is one of the 
few thoroughly good and positive features of this 20th century with all 
its horrors. We do serve all those members of the population who are 
willing to avail themselves óf what we have to offer. We are and must 
continue completely democratic in a true sense of the word. One thing 
which seems inevitably to occur wherever one goes is the setting up of a 
privileged group; you all know the sort of thing—Mrs. So-and-So must 
have free run of this, that and the other because she is Mr. Somebody's 
friend or wife or great-grandmother. This attitude does no one any good, 
not even those on the receiving end, and does great harm to the relation- 
ship between assistant and public. We must only break those rules which 
we are prepared to break for all without fear or favour. 


There is a view that staff are almost unnecessary if sufficient numbers 
of the right kind of book are provided. I consider this a completely false 
theory if left unqualified. Let us by all means campaign continually for 
more and more books, but since the time when saturation point will be 
reached is far off in some Utopia which will, I fear, never be attained, 
we must use the resourcefulness and ability of well-trained and qualified 
staff to gain every possible ounce of value out of the resources at our 
disposal. The time when even the student and scholar know how to get 
the best value out of books without the aid of bibliographer and librarian 
is far distant, so that the assistant has in consequence a far wider duty 
to the public than just to provide the book, stamp it and leave it at that. 
In the long run the knowledge of how to make the best use of books can 
best be communicated by the constant unobtrusive contact and help from 
the individual assistant at large in the library. 


The small details which, added together, give the reader his impres- 
sion of the library, are often regarded by the assistant as a lot of fuss, 
more particularly among the most interested ones who want to get on with 
marvellous plans and policies, forgetting that one must walk before one 
can run. Such matters as the general tidyness of the library make a great 
subconscious impression upon the reader, yet it is often difficult to con- 
vince assistants that it is important that books should be correctly replaced 
on the shelves so that they may be easily found when required; or that 
putting the light out two minutes before closing time may very well create 
a lasting bad impression of the service. Another small point so often 
overlooked or ignored is that a reader is very loth to ask the help of an 
assistant who plants himself down at a desk behind a pile of books. If 
there is a lot of routine or administrative work to be done, do it right 
away from the public eye where there is no fear of giving the impression, 
“Oh well, I'm here but I'd much rather not be bothered really!” 


These are just some of the ways in which the assistant can make or 
mar the impact which the library has upon the public. Let us make it 
one of our. principal aims that they should at all times and in all places 
get the. highest possible standard of service from all library assistants. 


. “The Assistant and the Public" was originally presented as a paper 
to the Conference of the South Western Branch of the Library Association 
in May, and appeared in printed form in June in Outpost, journal of the 
Devon and Cornwall Division of the A.A.L. 
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Uninformed Musings 


From W. Howard Phillips, Deputy City Librarian, Sheffield :— 
The Editor, in his recent uninformed musings (“Just Fine "— 


А 


October Assistant Librarian), attempts to distinguish between one . 


“luxury ” and another in the library service. | 


To my knowledge, he has had: sufficient practical experience to know 
that in most libraries, large and small, certain services above the minimum, 
far from being discouraged, are welcomed by the librarian, often proudly 
underlined in his Annual Report and quite cheerfully “ borne by the 
rates." 


| To mention but two, would our Editor advocate a charge for 

answering postal enquiries—a matter, say, of|between 1s. and 2s. to 
cover cost of typing and the like? Or does he relish the task of 
evolving a sliding scale of “reasonable ир " for undertaking all 
types of bibliographical research? 


Think again, Mr. Editor!—or, better still, in such seeming ignorance 
of the cause and effect of пог making charges, why not consult the 
handful of librarians who have been offering a full, free and quite legal 
service to readers for many years past. 


From S. J. Paget, Chelmsford Public Library: 


I fail to understand the reasoning behind your October editorial 
concerning the findings of the 1850 Select Committee. If they envisaged 
no charge being made for the reservation of books then why should they 
alter their minds in 1958, when the L.A.’s Memorandum of Evidence 
presented to the Roberts Committee makes the same plea for a free 
service to readers? Surely the crux of the matter is a case of simple 
economics. If at Finchley they are prepared to pay for tbe additional 
staff, postage costs, stationery and books they would need, good luck to 
them. It should give estimate time additional zest. 


From Philip M. Whiteman, Lecturer, Leeds School of Librarianship:— 


Your October editorial adds nothing constructive to the arguments 
on either side in the long debate about fines and reservation charges, 
except perhaps the revival of the old idea that public libraries should 
be bracketed with corporation lavatories, when matters of policy are 
under discussion. My own views are fairly well known, being quite at 
variance with yours, but I do, of course, “ wish to see a clarification of 
the situation." We must sit quietly and wait for the Roberts Committee 
to express itself. | 


May I make just two points: — 


(1) Those who have not read the TE Memorandum will not 
have gleaned from your editorial any hint of the following important 
statements: "In this Borough the charge to à reader for reserving a 
book was recently raised to 6d. by the Council! We do not know how 
this charge compares with the average all over the country, but it is 
certainly not the highest encountered. A reader wishing to reserve one 
book a fortnight, at this price, would be obliged to pay 13s. a year to 
his local authority for the service. A reader jwishing to reserve three 
books a month would pay 18s. a year. The minimum annual subscrip- 
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tion to the local branch of Boots' Library is 15s. Although the service 
may not be comparable, we have nevertheless reached the truly ludicrous 
situation where the reasonably intelligent and demanding reader finds 
it more expensive to belong to the ' free' library than to the subscription 
library." It is a solemn thought. 


(2) The fact that “ much of a librarian's time and energy is spent 
in reserving popular novels of the moment and ephemeral semi-non- 
fiction " is one for which British librarians have only themselves to blame. 
Lacking any clear definition of public library function, librarians have 
consistently and over a long period of time, deluded themselves and 
educated or encouraged their committees, into a belief in such popular 
provision and in the significance of gross issue figures. 


The Editor replies :— 

Yes, Mr. Phillips, " certain services above the minimum . . . are 
welcomed by the librarian and quite cheerfully borne by the rates " 
(editor's italics). Nevertheless, it is not a matter of distinguishing 
between one luxury and another, but rather of defining what we consider 
is a luxury. If we are unwilling to attempt this—as you'seem to be— 
we are hardly worth consideration as a serious profession. 


Mr. Paget reads too much into the point about the Select Committee 
of 1850, which was merely that it was unfair to cite, as the Memorandum 
does, the correctness of their opinion then as applicable to the problems 
of to-day. What they would actually think if they were alive to-day 
is a matter for conjecture, and Mr. Paget and the editor have conjectured 
differently! Mr. Paget is undoubtedly correct when he states that 
Finchley are quite at liberty to do as they like with their money—and 
so, of course, are Mr. Phillips’ “handful of librarians "—whether we 
agree with them or not. As to its being “а case of simple economics,” 
however, the Editor would prefer to feel that a principle is involved 
somewbere, even though it is to him less well defined than it appears 
to be to Mr. Phillips. 


Finally comes Mr. Whiteman, who is well known as an implacable 
foe of library charges and who could cheerfully fill an issue of the 
Assistant with his arguments. We must, however, accept his forbearance 
and deal only with the points he raises. The first argument seems to go 
astray when it says that the public library and subscription library ser- 
vices which the Memorandum compares “may not be comparable”; if 
this is so, why compare them? 


Mr. Whiteman's second point, though something of a red-herring in 
relation to present circumstances, points the way to a solution which, 
however, involves agreement on a much wider issue than that of reser- 
vation charges. If the profession could agree on “a clear definition of 
public library function" and cut out a substantial proportion of the 
material it now handles, the arguments of the October editorial relating 
to popular literature, while not being wrong in their own context, would 
cease to apply and reservation charges would have lost a major raison 
d'étre. Recent correspondence in the Assistant and elsewhere in the 
professional press indicates, however, that this basic agreement is not yet 
forthcoming. 


Meanwhile “we must sit" (with Mr. Whiteman) “and wait for the 
Roberts Committee to express itself." | 
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A Straighter Tale 


A letter by Mr. Michael Sleightholm appeared in your October 
issue under the headline, No Straight Tale. | 


I should like to think that the headline is a perceptive editorial 
comment on Mr. Sleightholm’s letter, but since the phrase is extracted 
from the letter itself it seems more likely that it has been selected as 
another shárp little barb to shove into the A.A.L.'s parent body. This 
is a pity because Mr. Sleightholm's resuscitation of a several-years-old 
conversation with a NALGO Staff Side leader} and the prominence given 
to that person's opinion by the headline, leave! an unfair and unfortunate 
impression. 


I realise that the letter adds as an afterthought: “J think the situ- 
ation is better now.” But this is tabloid journalistic practice. Give a 
dog a bad name, make a damaging allegation. It doesn’t matter much 
if you have to withdraw it: the allegation will stick harder than the 
retraction. | 


As a public librarian, I.am now two thousands miles removed from 
the dead hand of NALGO. As an A.A.L. member I did my share of 
attacking L.A. policies in the past and do now, I think, support them 
automatically out of a bad conscience. If 1 may declare my remote 
interest in this matter, it is that until I left England I was involved in 
negotiations with NALGO Staff Side leaders on behalf of the L.A. 


I think A.A.L. members should know that the L.A. tale has been 
straight enough, though perhaps not always strong enough, during the 
protracted negotiations over the National Grading for Library Staffs. 
But it would have required a tail as heavy and deadly as a kangaroo’s 
to beat much awareness of the situation into |NALGO’s representatives. 


To say, as Mr. Sleightholm does, that “ our intelligence services are 
weak ” is an over-simplification. Certainly they are neither perfect nor 
complete, but Chaucer House has more nearly complete information 
about public library staffing, salaries and grades than anyone else. 
Mr. Sleightholm admits the need for the national collection and assess- 
ment of this information. I am sure that the L.A. would appreciate 
Mr. Sleightholm's advice as to how to complete the missing links. How 
do you extract information from ostriches with their heads deep in the 
sands surrounding their little backwaters? 


l As to the comment by the retired NALGO representative that it was 

impossible to get a straight tale out of the L.A., I suspect its validity a 
few years ago, and know it to be untrue in recent years. Negotiations 
on the National Grading have been going on for a long time, but had 
the L.A. itself not prepared all the material for a written case I do not 
think the Staff Side would have ever acquired even this much basic 
ammunition with which to fight a case on behalf of the librarians they 
represent. One wonders even now if they have used it. 


Blame not the L.A. in this matter, but the evasive incompetence of 
the Staff Side representatives with whom they| have to deal. Librarians 
in NALGO will never get a square deal or an intelligent hearing while 
they are represented at top level by local government officers with no 
conception of the individual problems of library service and library 
staffing. Direct representation by the professional association to the 
NJ.C. is the only logical, or hopeful, answer. 
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It was with these thoughts in mind that I went on to read Mr. F. R. 
Robinson's letter in the same issue, advocating the abolition of the 
National] Award. I hope that somebody from the L.A. Membership 
Committee will answer that one. The thought has crossed other minds, 
Mr. Robinson, and has even been voiced in some of the inner sanctums. 


Eric Moon, Director of Public Library Services, Newfoundland. 


` The headliné to which Mr. Moon refers was neither anti-Sleightholm 
nor anti-L.A. It was simply the only one we could think of at the 
time!—ED. B 


Consultative Panels 


I would like to comment on two letters in your October issue from 
Messrs. Sleightholm of Leeds, and Robinson of Grimsby. 


I fully agree with the former that our "intelligence services " are 
weak; Mr. Sleightholm, together with many others in the profession, may 
not know of the proposal to set up consultative panels to the Staff Side 
of the National Joint Council—that is not his fault, for despite the fact 
that the Library Association was represented at the NALGO Conference 
at Douglas this year (at which it was decided that these panels be set up) 
there has been no mention of it in the L.A. Record. Surely this should 
have been made known to the profession at large, for if the right people 
are elected to the panels the fears of both Mr. Sleightholm and Mr. 
Robinson will be allayed. 


I may state, with regard to Mr. Robinson’s letter, that I am not at 
all sure that a National Scheme of Conditions has been, or ever will be, 
a boon to local government in general and to librarians in particular ; 
but at the present time we are saddled with it, and I do suggest that it is 
premature to think of “opting out” until it can be seen to what extent 
these panels may be the machinery by which the profession, in local 
government at least, can solve its grading problems. 


I do further suggest that all interests may be better served by waiting 
to see how these panels will work and wonder if it can be arranged that 
all members of the profession who may be in Scarborough at the NALGO 
Conference next year can meet and thrash out a national programme 
towards a national grading scheme for librarians in local government, 
working through the consultative panels. 


Meanwhile, librarians may profitably glance at the July Editorial 
of the Library World, which offers sound advice to librarians with regard 
to their attitude towards NALGO. 


C. D. JonwsoN, Hackney Public Libraries. 
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More Philosophy —1 


With reference to Mr. Croghan's article in ithe September issue of the 
Assistant Librarian, Y would violently disagree with his personal philosophy of 
librarianship. | 


Аз one who has worked in a special (and pliblic) library for more than 
seven years, I would say that my philosophy, which started off, like his, at 
the tender age of eighteen, is now—1 am a Librarian, because 1 like people. 
I find I must like them, because surely a special librarian’s job is foremost to 
help people, probably through books, but primarily through periodicals, 
abstracts and simiar material. | 

Mr. Croghan must be one of those persons who wouid welcome the 
comment :—" You're a Librarian; how interesting; you must love books!” 
I usually feel, when hearing this comment, that I would like to lead the person 
in question into my library, show them the motley crowd of students sitting 
reading journals, (smoking and talking), show them my typewriter, my pile of 
journals waiting to be abstracted, and my never-silent 'phone. 

Books, indeed! It’s people I like! and deal with. And that is why I am 
still a Librarian; though somewhere at the ane з my mind, I do still like 
books. 


Marion D. Leuntr, Institute of Dermatology. 


i ` 


More;Philosophy—2 | 


Antony Croghan’s article on a personal philosophy of librarianship 
(Assistant Librarian, September, 1958) demands a reply, lest it should be 
absorbed without second thoughts into the literature of our profession. 
Mr. Croghan started a correspondence in the L.A. Record which brought 
to light all our embarrassing inconsistencies on the questiom of recreational 
literature in public libraries, and his article іп the Assistant may expose 
as many varied and ill-argued opinions on the philosophy of librarian- 
ship. E 


Assuming that Mr. Croghan's reasons for being a librarian satisfy him, 
I feel that from the point of view of another librarian in search of a 
professional philosophy, his reasons are open to doubt. First, is a liking 
for books sufficient reason for one to be a librarian? Surely this would 
be a valid reason for being a writer or a bookseller, for working in book 
production or just spending as much time as possible in reading. 


Mr. Croghan implies that school teachers are the community’s 
educators. But teachers themselves continually stress the importance in 
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child education of parental co-operation and intelligent reading. Surely 
if books have something to do with education, then librarians are also 
involved in education, even in the very narrow sense of education as 
contained within a school or college syllabus. The value of self-education 
is also preached by teachers, and surely thé librarian has a part to play 
Ш. this process if his books are being used by people educating them- 
selves. | 


The argument that the librarian is a sort of shop assistant breaks 
down on the fact that this implies that books can be in some way equated 
with the goods handled in shops. Books differ from non-literary goods 
in so far as they have to do with the minds of their readers, and it seems 
reasonable that librarians, and booksellers, should think about the possible 
and actual effects on the minds of readers of the books which they are 
supplying. The shop assistant approach to librarianship may be practical, 
but is also irresponsible. 


On a point of fact, Mr. Croghan will not always Бе right in thinking 
that the’ pay will be better in special libraries unless he has a science 
degree or an exceptional knowledge of foreign languages, including 
Russian. It is also doubtful whether or not workers in learned libraries 
would agree that professional frustration is less common in their sphere 
than in public libraries. 


These are superficial cracks in Mr.-Croghan's notes wc appeared 
to.me during two or three readings of his article. Probably. the greatest 
difference between Mr. Croghan and myself on this question of profes- 
sional philosophy is that of the librarian's intentions. The concept of 
the librarian's responsibility towards his readers, that the librarian should 
be concerned about what people read and why and not be content with 
merely supplying what is asked for, does not seem to enter into Mr. 
Croghan's professional thinking. This irresponsibility leads to Mr. 
Croghan's dissociation of librarianship from education. The causes of 
this may be that Mr. Croghan has not been conscientious in his profes- 
sional reading, or he would have known that from Edward Edwards 
onward the public library has been regarded by its most revered Workers 
as an important factor in the educational and cultural process. Jf Mr. 
Croghan is right, are Edwards and Ranganathan wrong, ‘ог does the 
community really need librarians who will be content to dispense opium 
to the masses and ask no questions about the effects of the drug? ij 


Mr. Croghan's article raises a number of questions which need to 
be thought out to conclusions acceptable to the profession as a basis of 
action. What should be the function of the library in thé community 
seems to be the- fundamental problem. The phrase “ philosophy of 
librarianship " will not deserve to be sneered at if its advocates can dis- 
cover and describe what the librarian's motivation should be. 


BRIAN SELBY, National Film Archive. 


Division of Staff 


I read with interest Mr. Houldridge's letter in the October Assistant 
regarding division of staff in Canada, and should like to offer a few 
Observations on this subject as it relates to public libraries in' this country. 


І feel that there are certain objections to a rigid division of staff 
in England such as I understand is practised in the U.S.A. and Canada. 
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In the first place, in both these countries admission to the professional 
side of librarianship depends on full-time atiendance at a library school. 
The objections to an inflexible insistence on this qualification were fully 
aired in the August Assistant. I would only add that it is possible to 
take an external M.A. or B.Sc., so why shauld it be impossible to take 
an external A.L.A. or F.L.A.? 


Moreover, it seems implicit in such a division of staff that members 
of the clerical side of the profession will not be able to pass into the 
professional side, for lack of the proper qualifications. This seems to 
me to be undesirable for a number of reasons. Without the prospect of 
promotion to a higher grade, recruits as juniors will not possess the 
qualifications they do at present. п the standard of junior staff 
will fall. It also follows that students at library school will not have 
had the practical experience of library work, which one needs to take 
full advantage of the tuition provided. British library schools require a 
year's practical experience as a condition of admission, and I believe 
that this is an essential condition. Without it students would learn a 
vast amount of theory and would have an,inadequate appreciation of 
its practical application. 


My final point is that in both the U.S.A. and Canada it is a condition 
of entry to the profesisonal side of librarianship that one should be a: 
university graduate. This, I feel, would be quite impracticable in this 
country. Mr. Houldridge did not actually advocate such a qualification 
in his article, but it is a part of the system he described. In proportion 
to the total population of the respective [countries there are more 
graduates in the U.S.A and Canada than in ‘England. Moreover, in the 
former countries a degree is not usually as high a qualification as it is 
in Britain. Consequently, if we were to require recruits to the profession 
to be graduates we should be setting a higher standard than is set now. 
To fill the lower graded posts, moreover, would require a greater number 
of graduates than the profession could attract. Even if salaries were 
increased to the extent that the profession really merits I doubt if there 
are, in the higher grades of the profession, a sufficient number of positions 
of the standing and responsibility, and with the potential salary, to 
attract the number of graduates that would be needed to staff the 
multitude of posts in the lower grades. We should remember, too, that a 
degree is no guarantee of suitability for library work which requires 
personal as well as academic qualities. I feel that the profession should 
continue to accept both graduates and non-graduates as at present; several 
eminent members of the profession have not had the benefit of a 
university education. ae 


To sum up: I feel that a division of staff on the lines practised in 
America and Canada would be impracticable: in Great Britain. I would 
prefer to see the present systern operated more clearly and systematically. 
Juniors on entering the profession should be given the more routine 
duties such as shelving and counter work, and as they gain in experience 
should pass on to more responsible duties.! In particular, I feel that 
clearer recognition should be given to the First Professional Examination 
in the form of a salary increment and seniority over those who have not 
passed this examination. Coupled "with a proper scheme of staff training 
this can, I think, produce assistants capable of taking full advantage of 
the tuition provided in our library schools. 


M. J. RAMSDEN, N.W. Polytechnic School of Librarianship. 
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Inadequate Publicity 


Librarians who share the current opinion regarding the importance of 
publicity must have been disgusted by the inadequate and misleading informa- 
tion given to the profession about the Anglo-Scandinavian Conference which 
was held at York in July. The “ disgraceful response by British librarians " 
mentioned in Liaison, June 1958, was probably due to the way,in which the 
conference was announced in our journals ; I quote the following (my italics):— 


_ “Discussion will be of interest mainly to senior librarians in the public 
library service.” (Liaison, January 1957). . 


“Approximately twelve librarians will be invited from each of five 
countries—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland and Great Britain." (Liaison, 
November 1957). Outline details of the programme were given in this 
announcement—almost three months after they had appeared in the Norwegian 
Bok og Bibliotek! 

“The number of places available for the Conference is limited and all 
applications will be dealt with in'strict rotation.” (L.4.R., April 1958). Неге 
for the first time a reasonably detailed programme was given. 

“ Our readers are strongly urged to reconsider the possibility of attending 
this conference.” (Liaison, June 1958). 

Whether Chaucer House intended this or not, the impression was estab- 
lished that the conference would be confined to Chief Librarians, that 
attendance would be by invitation of Mr. McColvin, the organiser, that there 
was a strict and low limit on the number of places and that there were 
no arrangements regarding day attendance. The full announcement came so 
late, and earlier announcements had been so misleading, that the “ disgraceful 
response " was the fault of those who publicised the conference, 


P.-M. WHITEMAN, Leeds School of Librarianship. 
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Review | 

* The Origins of the English Library,” by Raymond Irwin. 
Allen and Unwin. 1958. 25s. 


Librarians whose whole professional | existence is bounded by 
examinations, salaries, photo-charging and other topics of modern con- 
troversy, may doubt the value of such a book as The Origins of the 
English Library. Others may feel that an excursion into our past can, 
now and then, put into perspective the apparently overwhelmingly 
important questions of to-day, even if it can provide no ready-made 
solution for them. Those who fall into this latter category will welcome 
the appearance of a new ' book purporting to describe the origins of the 
English library. 


Those, however, who turn to Professot Irwin expecting a formal 
history of libraries ‘will be disappointed. It is rather a collection of 
essays intended, as the foreword states, ' to provide not a new history 
of libraries, but studies of certain aspects of that history which will give 
vitality to the meagre facts and set them in perspective...” Part I 
follows closely the articles which have appeared in the L.A.R., and after 
introductory chapters about the ancient world deals with the growth of 
libraries in England from Roman through medieval times ; Part II takes 
. up the story from there but restricts itself to the English Domestic 
Library. The component chapters are uneven in quality and much of the 
matter, as befits the essay form, wanders from librarianship into the 
allied fields of book-collecting, literacy, and the development of the 
habit of reading. Among other things we learn from Gabriel Naudé in 
the seventeenth century how to organise a library, and from Elia in the 
nineteenth the dangers of lending books; we have, too, a feast of 
delightful quotations from Pepys, Leigh Hunt, Alison. Uttley and many 
others. | 


And the problems of to-day do crop up here and there; perhaps 
they are not so peculiar to the present century as we think. On page 207 
we read of the beginnings of the light literature dispute. Says Professor 
Irwin: "In the old days before George III came to the throne, when the 
world was simpler and more select, the word 'book' meant one thing 
only. Now it means two quite different things...” And on page 226 
Leigh Hunt is quoted: “I say nothing against . . . public libraries. 
They are capital places to go to, but not to sit in..." To-day we hear 
again that people prefer to read at home and that one-time reference 
material should be available for Ioan. 


There is an unfortunate, discrepancy between the title of Chapter 
XII as given in the Contents and as given as chapter heading and 
running title; horses were apparently changed mid-stream, with the 
usual consequences. 


The whole is well-written, at times amusing, and imbued with a 
depth of scholarship which graces all too few of the publications of our 
profession. Librarians who claim they are too immersed in the present 
to read 250 pages of ше past сап at least benefit by sampling here and 
there. | 


` 


D.H. 
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A survey of recent articles in the professional press 
by Alan Bill 


There have been some useful articles recently to supplement the 
Primer of non-book materials. A double number of the Librarian and 
Bookworld (April/May, 1958) is devoted to articles on special materials 
inlibraries. There are contributions on the cataloguing of films, abstracts, 
microcopies, the progress of mapping since the war, and the problems 
presented by microcopies and LP records to libraries. Місгосоріеѕ, or 
microtexts, as they are also called, are a field in which new developments 
occur with bewildering rapidity, and up-to-date information is therefore 
welcome. Aslib proceedings for August, 1958, has two contributions 
which are useful in this respect. * Microrecording " discusses all methods; 
roll film, cut film, transparent sheets and opaque cards, and is a useful 
guide to the respective merits of each. The other article, “ The use of 
micro-records in libraries and information services," is intended to 
encourage libraries to consider microtexts seriously: a list of the main 
microtext publishers, with some indication of their output, is followed by 
some notes on practical problems. The Spring, 1958, issue of Library 
Resources and Technical Services is a survey of the year's work in tech- 
nical services and includes a chapter on developments during 1957 of 
copying methods (including microrecording) and their uses in libraries. 


Copyright is unfortunately not a subject of concern only to the 
student: the problems it creates have an unpleasant habit of cropping up 
in every kind of library, and an article by Mr. G. Woledge in the Journal 
of Documentation (June, 1958) on “ Copyright and libraries in the United 
Kingdom" is of general interest as it “surveys the principle ways in 
which the British law of copyright affects libraries." It is a clear summary 
of the legal position produced by what the author calls “ an untidy and 
illogical collection of satisfactory and unsatisfactory solutions to individual 
problems with little sense of principle or of reality "—so much for one 
of the Statutes of the Realm! The seven different cases under which 
copying of texts and pictures is permissible are dealt with in detail. The 
same issue has a contribution from the imaginative pen of Theodore 
Besterman: a memorandum on “ The European Union Catalogue Project" 
which was presented to Unesco in 1947. 


In the last article mention was made of the increased emphasis in 
the United States on regional services, and this development is highlighted 
by the Summer, 1958, issue of Library Resources and Technical Services, 
which has a number of articles on the growth of regional processing. Co- 
operative cataloguing has always been a feature of American librarian- 
ship, but it is now being accompanied by the centralisation of various 
technical processes, both within library systems and between a number 
of independent library units. The availability of state and federal funds 
under the Library Services Act has given great impetus to this co-opera- 
tion and American librarians appear to be more willing than we are to 
relinquish autonomy in certain directions for the sake of technical effi- 
ciency. One development of great interest is the use of IBM punched 
card machines for the production of catalogues in book form, and an 
article on the Los Angeles County Public Library production of an 
IBM catalogue is in Library Journal (March 1st, 1957). The same issue 
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of LRTS has an excellent six-page review of the National Union,Cata- 
logue, which gives much information on its contents and scope. 


The announcement in Liaison (September, 1958) that work will begin , 
within the next five years on the National Reference Library for Science 
and Invention is heartening, but is likely to confuse further those who 7 
have been endeavouring to follow developments in this field. A review 
of developments to date, to be found in various periodicals, may there- 
fore be of assistance. The beginning of the story was the announcement 
made by Mr. Morrison in November, 1950, that a National Science 
Centre, incorporating the National Reference Library, was to be built. 
Reference to this announcement was made in the Fourth Report of the 
Advisory Council on Scientific Policy (1950-5 1), but there was no mention 
of libraries of any kind in the fifth and sixth Reports. In the seventh 
Report (1953-54) it was noted that the plans for a Science Centre had been 
endorsed by the new government, but postponed for economy reasons. 
It was in this report that there appears the first reference to a National 
Science lending Library, which the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy 
suggested should be based on the Science |Museum Library, controlled 
by D.S.LR., and located, for security reasons, outside London. This 
Library would be the centre of a regional loans system based on selected 
municipal libraries. In their next report (1954- 55) the Council observed 
that " nothing has been done to implement! the proposal for a National 
Reference Library,” and pressed strongly for a start to be made on both 
libraries. At last in the 1955-56 report, in which libraries had moved up 
to page two, came news of some progress: a sum of £2,500 had been set 
aside in the Ministry of Education Estimates for the purchase of the 
nucleus of literature for the National Lending Library of Science and 
Technology, and the D.S.I.R. had been told| to start planning the library. 
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"he subject finally reached the pages of the робо press with 
an article by D. J. Urquhart, of D.S.LR., in Journal of Documentation 
for March, 1957, which was a report on '* what some of us in D.S.LR. 
are thinking about the creation of this library.” This was followed by 
another contribution from Dr. Urquhart in the Library Association 
Record (June, 1957) which included news of actual projects. The most 
important need immediately was felt to be Russian technical literature, 
and all Russian periodicals on sale and all Russian textbooks were being 
purchased. The niggardly financial provision being made by the Govern- 

.ment was reflected in a request which contrasted oddly with the grandióse 
schemes for the future of the library previously outlined by Dr. Urquhart 
— If, perchance, you have any Russian scientific and technological litera- 
ture you do not want, send it to Ње D.S.I.R. Lending Library Unit”! ! 
The most recent article was one in the Aslib Proceedings (September, 
1957) by Miss R. Bunn, a member of the Lending Library Unit, which . 
gives some details about the way in which the planning is going forward. 
It has a number of fascinating aspects, such as the suggestion that in 100 
x. time 50 per cent. of the world's scientific literature will be in - 
Chinese! 


Tailpiece: a colleague in Staffordshire has drawn my attention to a 
section of Gunther's Inside Russia to-day, which is worth a mention: on 
pp. 299-301 there is a full description of the Russian abstracting system, 
generally recognised to be the best in the world. Everything of any 
interest in a scientific or medical subject published in the world is avail- 
able in Russia within a few months of its first appearance. The central 
abstracting service subscribes to over 8,000 foreign periodicals from 80 
countries—perhaps the best comment is to refer for contrast to the sorry 
story outlined above of the kind of support which such things receive in 
this country. 
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